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Renew  of   RpriPirn.   l/O/pS. 


DOG    AND 
LAMB    PROOF. 


NO   PIG 
CAN    MOVE    IT. 


A  ROLL  OF  CYCLONE  SPRING  COIL  FENCE. 

There  are  five  chains  in  every  roll.  It  is  easily  stored,  and  its  erection  is  the  simplest  tiling  in  fcjit^es  evei 
known.  The  whole  fence  is  np  and  strained  tant  in  as  little  time  as  it  takes  to  drill  the  IioIl's  for  an  ordinary 
fence,  and  once  np  it  never  slackens.  Changes  in  temperature  are  provided  against  by  crimps  at  cv<'ry  foot  in 
the  horizontal  lines — the  crimps  give  great  elasticity,  too — and  a  perfect  web  is  formed  by  cross-ties  between  the 
crimi)8.  No  wire  holes  are  needed,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  place  posts  further  apart  than  in  ordinary  fences, 
A  breach  does  not  affect  the  whole  fence,  and  is  easily  repaired,  and  any  shock  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
fence.     The  fence  ia  made  of  the  best  galvanised  steel  wire. 

"THE    CYCLONE    FENCE    IS    A    GOOD    FENCE." 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO., 


Swanston -Street,  Melbourne. 


^^^MWtM^^AMHM^^Ai 


MMAi^W^flMl 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

is  far  and  away  the  best  Monthly  Paper  published  in  Australasia,  it  la 
not  only  the  best  man's  and  woman's  paper,  but  the  best  paper  that 
the  man  or  woman  of  leisure  can  buy.  As  no  other  paper  does,  it 
Sives,  month  by  month,  a  resume  of  the  world's  doings,  and  the  best 
thoug:ht8  of  its  best  writers. 

i^T N 

Zio    the    'TT/anager 

Tjho  ^etf/ew  »/  Reviews  fmr  Jfustraiasiu, 
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Iittcrnalionul  Syiulicati:.  J 

John  BULL:  "Bless  me!  There's  something  that  will 
hold  India  in  check  for  awhile." 

India  will  soon  be  in  the  grip  of  a  terrible  famine, 
and  at   least  100,000  people  will  perish.— News  It€m. 


HYPOL 


FOR 


PULMDNARYCOMPLAINTS 


AND    ALL 


Wasting  Disorders 


PLEASANT 


TO  THE 
TASTE 


CH  EMISTS 


I   Large  Bottles /?/- 


Food 

prepared 

with    milk    is    a 

complete  food,  rich, 

creamy,  and  delicious. 

For  (dawning  life  &  advancing  age 
For  development  &  decline 
In  growing  vigour  &  failing  power 
In  breaking  health  &  convalescence^ 

It  is  sweet  and  nutritive,  a 

natural    restorative,    and    is 

retained     when      all     other 

foods  are  rejected. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold 

by  Chemists,  etc. 

everywhere. 


MOTOR  CARS! 


MOTOR  CARS  !  MOTOR  OARS 


We     have    just    landed     several     secoiui-hand 
Cars,  selected  by  au    expert   in    England,  includ- 


ing— 


De  Dions, 

Peugot, 

Panhards, 


and    several   other   well-known   makes 


Intending    Buyers    would   do   well   to    inspect 
before  finally  deciding. 

For  further  Particulars  apply 

WARDEN  &   FIELD, 

Opposite  Princes  Court,  or 

igrt  SWANSTON  STREET. 
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BOOKS 


FOR  THE 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Ii  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES. 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Bveryone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers    of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Toil  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For    Your   Child. 


ONLY 


BAIRNS.  ""^ 


CONTENTS ; 


VOL.   I.— .Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.    II. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   III.— The   Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.    VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and    Hana 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among    the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.       2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.     IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  YS.    6d.,  to 

The    Manager 

"THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS/' 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LIEE  ASSURANCE  BlILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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International   Syndicate.} 

THv'  TZAB  (to  the  Duma):  "I  have  hit  on  a  new 
plan.  I"ll  put  all  of  Russia  in  gaol  and  t'len  I'll  not 
be   bothered   bv    revolutionists." 

The  Tzar  has  recently  asked  for  l.OOO.OCO  dollars  to 
build   new  gaol.s  in  Russia.— News  Itnp. 
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Your  Infant  Will 
Thrive  on 
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"AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD, 

admirably    adapted    to    the 
wants  of  Infants." — 

Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,M.D.. 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  R.S.C.I. 
Medical  (officer  of  Health  for  Dublin. 
City  and  County  Analyst. 

Purveyors  by  Special  Appointment  to 

H.I.M.  THE    

EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 
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How   to   easily   acquire  the    French 
Language. 


The  frenchjanguaoe^ 

ROSENTHAL'S  COMMON   SENSE 

METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRV. 

Bv  Dr.  Rosenthal. 


,  .  .  IN   TEN   PARTS   .  .  . 


This  is  a  most  excellent  series,  and  should  prove 
of  the  greatest  use  to  anyone  desiring  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  Language,  or  to 
improve  present  knowledge. 


PRICE     POSTED— 17/6. 


Address— W.   H.    JUDKINS, 

Review  of  Reviews, 

Swanston  Street, 
Melbourne. 
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What  Eminent  Men  Say 

About    the   STANDARD     DICTIONARY 


It   was   nbl   to    be   wondered  at  that  the    STANDARD    DICTIONARY,   when  once  it  came   to  be   known   that   it   was  ot    such 
surpassing   excellence    and    commanding    scholeirship,   should    without    loss  of    time    End    its    way    into    the    Libranes    of    the    most 

eminent    Englishmen   and    Araencjms.      Nor  was  it  a  matter  of    surprise 
that    those    who    became    possessed    of    it    should    testify    their    apprecj 
ation    in    no    unstinted    terms      A  few   typical  appreciations    from  among 
the    large    Dumber    received    must    here    suffice. 

SIR  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER 

"  It    passes    the   ml  of   man  to  suggest    anything    which   ought  to  have   t)een 
done   that   has   not  been  done  to  make  this    Dictionary  a   success." 

EDWARD   DOWDEN,    Lit.-D..   etc.    Professor"  „f 
English  Literature  University  ot  Dublin 

"  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  character  of  this  work.  I  had  formed 
high  expectations  of  the  Dictionary,  and  they  are 
fulfilled.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  exact  and 
well-ordered   mforniacion. 


FIELD  MARSHAL  LORD 
ROBERTS 

"  I  had  no  concept  iii 
that  the  Funk  &  Wagnalh 
Standard  Dictionarv  was 
so  unique  a  work.  The 
more  I  look  into  it,  the 
more  my  admiration  be- 
comes for  the  amount  of 
research,  the  power  of  ar- 
rangement and  the  careful 
attention  to  details  dis- 
played in  this  remarkable 
compilation.  Its  compre- 
hensiveness IS  really  quite 
marvellous,  and  cannot 
fail  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting   enquirtr." 


SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE 


DR.  JAMES  MURRAY 


THE  RT.  HON. 
JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 

Suretary  of   S.'Jte  fur 
Inditi 

"The  current  Edition 
IS  constantly  by  my  writing 
table,  and  1  consult  it  more 
frequently  than  any  other  ot 
my  popular  dictionaries." 


"  It  has  become  quite  a 
joke  with  us  at  our  house 
that  we  cannot  trip  up  this 
dictionary  (on  new  and 
unusual  words)..  We  have 
several  times  been  sure 
that  we  would,  but  have 
always  failed." 

SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE 
K.C.,  M.P. 

It    IS   a    work    of    ver) 

great  value  ,  admirably  designed,  and   complete  and  trustworthy  in  every  detail.      Tin: 
Dictionary  itself,  guaranteed  as   it   is   by  the  authority  of  a   very   strong    consultative 

committee,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ,  while  the 
various  supplements  make  it  a  real  storehouse  of 
useful  mformation.  Having  regard  to  the  excellence 
of  paper  and  bmding,  illustnuions  and  maps,  it  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness." 


"  A    marvel  of  cheapness  '* 


of  Oxford  (Editor  of 
the  "  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary ")  says,  in 
reference  to  the  new 

lines   on   which   the    Stand.^rd    Dictionary    is   laid, 
that — 

"The  phonetic  element  is  a  desirable  recogni 
tion  of  the  need  of  Reformed 
Spelling";  and  "that  as  a 
practical  matter  m  a  popu- 
lar dictionary  the  'order  of 
usage '  (in  its  treatment  of 
definition)  has  the  prepon- 
derance of  reasons  in  its 
favour." 


"An   invaluable  addition 
to  any  man's  booKroom  " 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 

"  The  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind  I  have 
known  I  consult  it  daily, 
-and  I  read  page  after  page 
for  the  mere  plea.sure  of 
the  reading." 


ALGERNON    CHARLES    SWINBURNE         Messrs.    Algernon    Charles 

SwiNtiUKNE  and  THtODORE  Watts-Dunton  write  jointly  (30th  January, 
1906) :  "  The  number  of  words  it  contains  as  compared  with  any  other 
English  Dictionary  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  quite  extraordinary, 
and  the  definitions  are  as  remarkable  for  lucidity  as  for  cohipressitm. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  complete  work  of  th<i  kind." 


"  It  seems,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able        FIELD  MARSHAL  LORD 
to   study   it,  by  far   the   best    and    most  WGLSELEY 

comprehensive  work  of  its  kind.      It  is 

not  only  an  admirable  dictionary  of  words,  but  also  a  compendium  ol 
biography,  of  history,  and  of  the  art  and  sciences  generally.  It  is  an 
invaluable  addition   to  any   man's  bookroom." 
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READ  THE  OPPOSITE  PACE. 


You  can  get  this  UP-TO-DATE  and  Necessary 
DICTIONARY  for  Cash  or  on  Terms.  A 
Discount  of  10  per  cent,  for  Cash. 


Write  to   W.    H.  JUDKINS, 

*•  Review  of  Reviews," 

T.  and    G.    Life   Building, 

Swanston    Street, 

MELBOURNE. 
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HEARNES   Bronchitis   Cure. 

THE    FTIMOUS    REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CURED  BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTEE  OTHEE  TEEATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir, — From  a  strict  sense  of 
duty  I  feel  tliat  I  should  publish  the  following  state- 
ment, so  tliat  others  may  know  what  to  do  when  the 
awful  fact  is  evident  that  a  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost;— In  September,  1906,  my  little  girl,  aged  at  that 
time  three  years,  contracted  measles,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing October  was  attacked  by  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia  and 
Congestion  of  the  Lungs.  She  was  attended  by  a  legally 
qualified  doctor  of  high  standing,  but  his  treatment 
was  not  successful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
illness.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  October,  1906,  he  said 
that  her  life  was  in  danger — that  there  was  very  little 
liope  for  her.  For  eight  days  and  nights  she  had  been 
prostrated  by  Cough,  Pain  and  P'ever,  and  was  lying 
like  a  statue,  unconscious.  At  this  stage  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  friend  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure, 
with  its  auxiliary  mediciiio  for  the  Fever  and  Conges- 
tion of  the  Lungs,  as  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicines  which  accompanies  each  bottle  of  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure.  I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed,  and  there 
was  an  improvement  from  the  first  dose  of  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  improvement  continued  after 
eacli  dose  of  the  medicine.  In  a  week  she  was  perfectly 
free  from  the  Pneumonia,  Congestion  Couarh,  Pain  anil 
Fever,  and  was  well,  except  that  she  was  stiU  weak.  In 
a  fortniglit  she  was  quite  recovered,  and  is  now  in 
splendid  health,  and  stronger  than  ever.  Any  person 
asking  for  information  about  this  grand  medicine  can 
be  supplied  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  npighbours  who 
liave  witnessed  its  wonderful  effects.  It  absolutely 
enatched  my  child  from  an  early  grave.— Yours  grate- 
fully. D.   GAEDINEE. 

Police  Station,  Geelong  East,  Feb.  5,  1908. 


BRONCHITIS. 


A  SUFFEEER  73  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


THOROUGHLY  CURED  BY  TWO   BOTTLES  OF 
HEARNE'S  BRONOHITIS  CUBE. 


IMMEDIATE    RELIEF— EFFECT    WONDERFUL- 

Mr.  Hearne.  Sir, — I  was  very  ill  with  Influenza  and 
Bronchitis.  A  friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  try  your 
Bronchitis  Cure.  The  first  dose  gave  me  immediate 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thor- 
ouglily  cured.  Its  eff'ect  on  me  has  been  most  wonderful. 
I  am  73  vears  of  age.  I  trust  you  will  make  use  of 
this  statement  by  publishing  it  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity generally.     Yours  most  respectfully, 

THOMAS  R.    TREZISE. 
Eeedy   Creek,  "Victoria. 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTER  OTHEE  TEEATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 

I,  Prudence  M'Kee,  of  Oarr-street,  South  Geelong,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  a  person  making  it  quite 
clear  what  treatment  was  successful  in  curing  a  serious 
and  complicated  c;ise  when  the  medicmc  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  had  failed,  state 
as  follows:  — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee,  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
attended  by  a  legally  qualifivid  doctor,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pletirisy  and  a 
stoppage  of  the  passing  of  Urine.  Under  the  doctor's 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless.  He  told  me  that  the 
child  could  not  live.  At  this  stage  1  obtained  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  Geelong,  a  bottle  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  whicli  accompany  each  bottle 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  tlie  second  dose  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
each  day  froiu  each  dose  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  and 
within  three  days  he  was  free  from  the  Cough,  Pneu- 
monia and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  passing  satis- 
factorily. He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
completely  recovered,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PEUDENCE   M'KEE. 

Carr-street,  South  Geelong.  Feb.  6.  1908. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A  COMPLETE  CUEB. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writing  to  tell  you 
about  the  wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in 
my  case.  About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  cougli.  At 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it  gradually  got 
worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm. 
On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated 
matter.  I  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor  who  pronounced 
my  case  to  be  consumption,  and  various  other  treat- 
ments had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to 
you  for  a  course  of  tlie  medicine.  When  it  arrived,  I 
was  too  ill  to  leave  my  bed,  but  1  commenced  taking  it 
at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I  am  ghtd  to  say  that 
tlio  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a  com- 
plete cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks. — Yours 
gratefully.  J.  BLAIE. 

Westminster   Bridge-road,   S.E.,  London. 


Beware  of  linita.tiOnS  !  The  great  success  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure 
has  induced  a  number  of  unprincipled  persons  to  make  imitations,  each  calling  his  medicine 
"Bronchitis  Cure,"  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  unsuspecting,  and  so  getting  a  sale  for  an 
imitation  which  has  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  HEAKNE'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conse- 
quently it  has  become  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  you,  in 
your  own  interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask  for  HEARNE'S,  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE,  Small  Size,  26;  Large  Size,  4/6.  Sold  by  all  Chemists 
and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  Q.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria.  For- 
warded to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE.— Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  youngest 
child  and  the  most  aged  person. 
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Visit   of  the   American    Fleet. 

Miss    Australia:     "I    never    was    so    flustered    in    my 
iife!     My,  but  I'll  have  to  primp  up  for  the  occasion.'' 


THE  FINAL 
TOUCH  OF 
PERFECTION. 


Now  is  the  Time  for  Your  Holiday! 

ISTEA^r    ZEALAND 

Is    only   about    eighty    hours'   run    from    Australia. 

New    Zealand   is    Nature's    Grandest   Pleasure-Ground    and    Sanatorium. 

For  the  Tourist,  the  Sportsman,  the  Health  Seeker  and  the  Home  Seeker,  there  is  no 
place  like    Maoriland. 

r)elightful    Travel   Routes    everywhere — by    Rail,    Coach   or    Steamer. 

VISIT  THE  ROTORUA  GEYSERLAND.  Hot  Lakes  and  Springs.  World 
Famous    for    their    Curative   Powers. 

Splendid  Alpine  Scenery,  Smiling  Fertile  Plains  and  Valleys.  There  is  no  grander 
Walking   Tour   on    the    face    of  the   globe    than   from    Lake   Te    Anau   to    Milford   Sound. 

No  other  country  possesses  such  infinite  variety  of  natural  attractions.  Rivers  teem 
with    all    kinds   oi   fish.      Fishing    Season,    ist   November    till    15th    April. 

Literature   and    All   Information   FREE   on  application    to 

The    New   Zealand    Government    Department 
of  Tourist  and    Health  Resorts. 

Australian  Offices— MELBOIRNE,  289  Collins  Street;  SYDNtY,  339   George  Street. 

BrancK    Ofi&ces    XKrovigHout    Ne-w    Zealand. 

Head     Office  :     Wellington.  T.     E,.     DONNE-,    General     Manager. 
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Cyclopedia  ot 

Practical 

Quotations. 


No  fewer  than  30,000  valuable  Quo- 
tations  and  Extracts,  with  full  list  of 
names,  nativity,  etc.,  of  quotediauthors. 

Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


Hoif  Jo«BPH  H.  Choatb  (Iat«  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England)  sayt : — "  The 
most  complete  and  aseful  book  of  the 
kind." 

Invaluable  to  writers  or  speaker*.  The 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  natsbelL 


Ser.d  to 


PRICE— only   22/6    posted 
THE    MANAGER, 

"Review  of  Reviews,". 

SwANSTON  Street,   Melbourne. 


It  is  a  charm  to  take 
this  book  and  to  go  over 
page  after  page  of  delight= 
ful  quotations.  Their  great 
variety  is  stimulating  and 
inspiring,  and  one  rises  from 
an  hour's  study  of  great 
thoughts  compressed  into 
nutshells  with  a  feeling  of 
mental  vigour  and  cheer. 

For  writers  and  public 
speakers  the  work  is  simply 
invaluable.  How  speeches 
and  writings  are  illuminated 
by  the  choice  saying  !  How 
they  give  point  and  sub= 
stance ! 


SEND   FOR   A   COPY! 


You  Will  Never  Regret  It. 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 
It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory 
Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick : 
Dull  Ones  Bright. 

Loisette's.  . 
Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  you  the  key  to  obtaining  a  quick,  bright  memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,  the  name  you  lost  at  the  critical 
moment  may  be  yours  all  your  life,  waiting  at  your  hand 
if  you  get  this  Book  and  follow  its  simple  teachings. 


The     Complete     LOISETTE    MEMORY    SYSTEM, 
which  has  been  endorsed   by  prominent   Educators,    Pro 
fessional  and  Scientific,  and  Business  Men  in  all  parts  of 
the  World,  is  presented  in  this  Book. 


Send    21s.   to 
THE    MANAGER, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 

SwANSTON  St.,  Melbourne. 
and  secure  a  Copy. 
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Sydney  Bulletin.'} 

Federal  Politics  as  They  Stood  Last  Week. 

On  the  night  when  the  vote  re  the  Federal  Capital  site 
was  to  have  been  taken,  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
switched  off  on  to  a  row  about  the  alleged  want  of  ventila- 
tion in  some  post  office  premises,  and  since  then  all  has 
been  like  the  above. 


Sydney    Bulletin.} 

The  State  Premiers'  Conference. 
The  Looker  :  "  I'm  almost  sure  I  can  see  a  new  Federal 

grievance." 
The  Listener  :    "  And  I'm  positive  I  can  hear  one." 
The   Prostrate   One  :    "  And    I'm    dead    certain    I    can 

smell  a  Federal  outrage.    Tliere's  no  knowing  what  we 

may  not  find  if  we  only  stay  here  long  enough." 


4       ) 


Pasquiiio.}  [Turin. 

The  Imperial  Gramophone  and  the  Imperia    Navy 

ENGLAND:    "No    no,    my    little    William,    you    are    not   to 
quarrel   with   me  over   your   usual   confidences.  ' 


Sydnry    Bulletin.} 


Yes  No. 


Tlie   ghost   of   an   old  Hansard  waylays  George  Reid.  who   is 
now  crying  out  for  an  Australian  Capital  at  Canberra. 
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A  LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR  GENERAL   USE 

A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  only. 

The  "Allenbupys"  DIET  is  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  "AUenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 


enbiir^ 


FULL   PARTICULARS  ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    &   HANBURYS    Ltd.,   BRIDGE    and    lOPTUS   STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigfestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Froo folds,  sent  b\-  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  afifording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish,, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  i& 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills  "  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  sufifering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeei>ers.  Retail  price,-  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient.. 
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International  Syndicate.] 


That    new    Eeform    Cop    seems 
away     from     all     my     favourite 


Mr.  Rummy  booze  ; 
bent,  on  chasing  me 
corners." 

The    Prohibitionists    are    giving    us    a 
paign   this    year.— News    Item. 


vigorous    cam- 


ALe0H0Lie 

■^  \»  ^^  p^  f^  f^  Permanently  cured  at  p*- 
L  W  #  L  ^^  ^^  tient's  own  home  in  3  to  T 
g  Sk  I  r'  ^\  ^X  weeks,  by  the  recognUed 
&v#\^^kv^^^^  TuBYET  Treatment,  with- 
^—^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  oQt  inconvenience.  Result 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  aaaured.  Success  testified 
by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  fr««. 
Ma.  Thomas  Holmes,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperanc*  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  !■ 
my  -work.'  /^The  Chronicle  says:    "A  remarkable  succea*." 

The  o>rLY  System  under  English  medical  Direction. 

Writ«  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Co.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
Strand.  Ijondon. 


PROSPEGTlMG,  ASSAYING 

COLD.    SILVER.    COAL    MINING. 

lastrycter  :  Maiabar  init.  Mlnlnc  Bncrs. 
Bnfland.        Writ*  for  Free  Prospectus. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

•«     PRINCrSST        AUCKLAND     N    / 

A  TYPEWRITER  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICeT  , 

The  "Empire"  Typewriter  will  do  all  that  any  Type- 
writer can  do,  and  the  Price  is  Reasonable. 

The  "  Empire  "  is  simple,  visible,  durable  and  portable. 

^^y  P^y  £25  for  a  Typewriter    when  you  can  get    an 
"  Empire"  for  £15  15s.,  and  12/6  for  case? 

EMPIRE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  MS  CoUina  St.,  MelbourM. 


m 


o  matter 

wKere  one 


in  a  room  warmed  solely  by 
an  opeu  fire,  told  draughts 
attack  all  parts  of  the  body 
except  the  one  directly  exposed  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  fire.  From  the 
windows  and  doors  pour  streams  of  cold 
air,  greatly  reducing  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting round  the  fire. 

Your    Back   is   Chilled    while 
Your    Knees    ?»re    ScorcheH. 


The  "  Ideal  "  Hot-water 
Heating  System  warms  t'.e 
home  evenly,  and  is  econo- 
mical. 

TVRiTE  rs. 

JOHN   DANKS&SON 

Prop.  Ltd.. 
391    BOURKE  ST.,  MELB. 


"  AWL-YOU-WANT." 

THE    GEM    SEWING    AWL. 

EVERYBODY   CAN    l:iE    IT. 
Repairs Bas,'s,  Belts,  Straps,  Harness,  Boots,  Shoes, Sews 
Carpets,  Canvas,  Shop  Blinds,  Tarpaulins,  etc.,  etc  , 

_    "       with  a  LOCK-STITCH. 
Only  2S/- 
posted. 


xjri-^.fe. 


"  AWL-YOU-WANT." 

The  immense   value    ot   ibis  Awl  in 

the  repairs  to  Boots  and  Shoes  is  now 

well  known,  and  in  repairs  to  Bajfs,  Belts,  Straps,  etc., 
it  is  the  "  Awl-you-want."  Threaded  fron)  the  reel 
(which  may  he  kept  in  one's  pocket),  the  thread  is 
supplied  continuously— a  -jreat  advantas^'e,  apparent 
in  sewing  Caqjets,  Canvas,  Shop  Blinds,  Taiiiaulins, 
etc.  The  needles  are  interehaiinealile,  and  extra 
ones  can  alwavs  be  obtained,  both  Stout  and  Fine, 
Bent  and  Straight. 

PRICt^— Gem  Sewino  Awl  (polished  wood  Handle, 
brass  fittings,  brass  bobbin,  2  steel  needles- 1  bent,  1 
blrait'ht— 1  reel  prepared  cotton),  2  -  complete, 
post  free.  E.\tra  cotton,  1  reel,  M..  post  fr?e. 
Extra  needles  (stout  or  fine,  stnlght  or  bent),  4d., 
post  free ;  2  for  7d.  

Send  postal  note  to  STAR  NOVELTY  CO., 
229  Collins  Street,    MelboMrne. 


READ    ARTICLE    ON 
PAGE    637. 
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t  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRINK  OIGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OE  i 

ENO'S  •  FRUIT  SAL  T ' 


I 


^^^^s 

^^M 

^^^^^B 

^^^B 

%- 

13 

A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  AfTections  and 

Fevers  of  ail  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  «ko.— "I  hare  often  thought  of  writing  to  t«U  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
years  back  m^  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
reoommead  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  1900)" 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on   a   DisordereH    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    la   almply  marvellous. 

It  Is.  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remiedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


I 
I 
I 

i 
t 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  '  Fr-viit  Salt.'     Without  it  you  have  a  Worthlbss  Imitation. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.   ENO'S  Patent. 


I 
I 
I 


FURB   CONrBCTIOJ^BRY. 


JAMES    STEDMAN    LIMITED, 

Lion''  Brand 

ConrecKoner/isrhebesr 
There  is  no  berfer 


The  LION  BRAND 
is  Rich  in 

Flavour, 


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 

If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment,  be  sure  and  ask  for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 

A  delicious  Confection  enveloped  in  pretty  fringe-edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and  answers. 
This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lb.  Boxes,  3d.  and  6d.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 
Hats.    Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BILL.    (The    Unselfish    Toff-E), 

A  delightful  Toffee,  manufactured  with  assorted  flavours,  and  enveloped  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and 
practical  Cartons  in  Australia.  The  Lankee-Bill  Carton  is  perforated  in  sections,  thus  allowing  the  purchaser 
to  break  off  the  Toffee  in  small  pieces. 

JAMES  mmm  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser   please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome, 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 
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Internationa]  Sijndicate.'\ 

UNCLE    SAM:      'Gosh!     The    beauty 
that   it   is    no    April    Fool    joke." 


about    this   find    is 


THE  SHEPHERD'S   FLUTE. 


This  clever  instrument  plays  exceedingly  sweet,  and 
can  be  mastered  with  a  very  little  effort..  Knowledge 
as  to  how  to  play  it  is  almost  unnecessary,  since  it  is 
fingered  like  a  i>enny  whistle,  and  yet  its  sounds  are 
simply  divine.  It  has  all  the  advantages  that  a  per- 
fect Orchestral  or  Solo  Instrument  possesses,  though  it 
demands  such  a  little  effort  to  produce  that  charming 
Music.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  FLUTE  is  capable  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  easy  exertion  of  the  performer,  endless 
pieces,   songs,    waltzes,    etc. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  FLUTE  is  a  perfect  and  charming 
companion;  it  will  cheer  and  amuse  you  better  than 
your  best  friend.  Its  charming  strains  will  teach  and 
elevate  you  to  the  art  of  Music.  Another  very  useful 
point,  is  that  vou  can  take  off  the  top  of  the  FLUTE, 
and  replace  same  with  a  PICCOLO  HEAD,  which  will 
turn  the  instrument  into  a  regular  Orchestral  or  Solo 
Piccolo.  Once  yoti  have  learned  to  finser  the  SHEP- 
HERD'S FLUTE,  it  wall  be  so  much  easier  to  plav  the 
PICCOLO. 

The  instrument  is  pitched  in  D,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  played  with  any  Piano  Accompaniment,  any  kind 
of  Music,   and  in  any  key,   without  transposition. 

PRICE  for  the  SHEPHERD'S  FLUTE,  in  Ebony,  with 
Piccolo  Link  and  4  German  Silver  Keys.  12s.  6d.;  same, 
with  6  German  Silver  Keys,   15s.   6d.,   post  free. 

Send  us  3  penny  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
Catalogue  containing  descriptions  and  prices  of  Musical 
Novelties,  various  MAGIC  Tricks  and  Conjuring  Cards, 
being  the  cleverest  and  the  largest  selection  ever  offered 
to  the  public,  to  be  amused  and  entertained  on  even- 
ings at  home. 


ALBERT  &  SON, 


137-9    KING    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


Only    On*    Qualitx— BEST. 


« 


SWAN''  Fountain  Pens 


h»Te   the  reputation  of  many  years   behind  them.       They  have  seen  service   on   the   battlefield,     on 
the  sea,   in  the   desert,  in  Antarctic  regions,  and  have  proved  invaluable   to  all  users. 

NO    EVAPORATION    OF    INK— A    "Swan"   writes    every  drop  on   the   paper.        Sold   by  all 

Stationers,   Jewellers,    and   importers. 

MABIi:,  TODD  &  CO., 

Write  for  Catalogae. 


79  &  80  HigH   Holborn.  London.  E.C.      Sydney 
OfiBce.  ^A■    Bond   St.  (WhoUsaU  cniy.) 


(jranular     LIdt. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

T.  R.  PROCTER,  S?t,o"h, 

476  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

M    SPaCIAUST    IN   ALL    CYM    COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles   required    during    life   without   further 

measurement. 

»R0C:TFR><;  universal  EYE  OINTMENT  "s  ■  family  Salve  hn  no  eqn«l:  cares  Blisrht.  •ore  and  inflamed    _       . 

GrTnular    Eyelids    mcrrfti^n  of  7he  Eyeball,  and    restores   Eyelashes.     9  6.  PO.t  free  to  any  part  of  the  State..     No.careW 

hoUsewUe  shoTd  te  withourpROCTE  R '  S  E  Y  E  LOT  ION  ,  more  esr^cially  in  the  countrr  placesa.   °fl»>?»;^"o^^^^^  |"J 

rally  the  forerunner  of  ali  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  apphcaUon  would  cure  and  prevent  any  furthei  trouble  with  the  Kyw- 

Bottles,  a!-  and  3  6.  post  fre^  to  any  part  of  the  colonies.        £y«  Baths.  6d.         Interstate  Stamps  add  10  per  cent. 
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WINE    WITHOUT     ALCOHOL, 


FRENCHMAN  iu  the  Sunny  South  of  France  has,   after  years  of  long  and  patient  study,  and 
many  experiments,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  Professor  MuUer 
Thurgan,    Head  of  the   Swiss  Experimental   Station    "  for   the   Culture  of   Fruit,    Vine  and 
Gardens,"  succeeded  in  making 

Five  Varieties    of    Good    Non-Alcoholic   Wine   from   the    Pure 

Juice  of    the   Grape,   isrithout   PreserYatives,  retaining  all 

the   Natural  Fragrance  and  Bouquet  Unspoiled. 

People  have  been  looking  for  such  a  drink  for  many  years,  and  now  that  this  man  has 
succeeded  in  making  good,  wholesome  Wine,  without  the  poison  of  Alcohol,  the  thirsty  sons  of  mea 
will  bless  his  name,  and  call  him  a  benefactor. 

THE  MEDICAL  VALUE  OF  GRAPE  JUICE  IS  WELL  KNOWN.  From  earliest 
times  man  has  regarded  THE  GRAPE  as  one  of  his  CHIEF  FOODS,  and  the  juice  thereof 
as  his    FINEST  AND    BEST    DRINK. 

Physicians  of  highest  repute  advise  us  to  eat  more  Fruit. 

GRAPES  CONTAIN  A  VALUABLE  FOOD  (Grape  Sugar),  which  ranks  very  high 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  and,  in  fact,  all  hydro-carbons  (heat  and 
energy-producing  foods)  must  first  be  transformed  into  Grape  Sugar  by  digestion,  before  thev  can 
be  received  into  the  blood  current.  THE  NATURAL  GRAPE  SUGAR  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  WINES  can,  therefore,  be  assimilated  directly  into  the  blood  without  any  preliminary 
process  of  digestion,  and  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  as  a  heat  or  energy  producing  food. 

Now  in  these  MAS  DE-LA- VI LLE  WINES  (L'Arlesienne,  Chateau-Peyron,  Chateau- 
Badet  and  Champagne),  all  NON-ALCOHOLIC,  you  get  the  PURE  JUICE  OF  THE 
GRAPE,    ALL    THE   JUICE   AND  NOTHING    BUT   THE   JUICE. 

There  is  no  Alcohol  in  them,  Preservatives  are  not  used  in  the  manufacture,  for  they  are 
preserved  by  the  process  known  as  "Pasteurisation,"  and  no  drugs  or  plaster  of  Paris  are  used 
to  fix  them  up. 

These  Wines  can  be  used  with  Soda  or  Mineral  Waters,  or  pure  water.  They  are  a 
beverage  and  a  tonic  of  a  fascinating  flavour  and  character. 

They  Exhilarate  but  do  not  Inebriate.  They  aid  Digestion. 

For  Communion  Purposes  they  Surpass  all  Other  Wines. 

The  New  South  Wales,  Victorian,  South  Australian  and  Queensland  Customs  authorities, 
after  testing  the  five  varieties  of  these  Wines,  say  there  is  no  Alcohol  in  them. 

A  great  advantage  these  Non-Alcoholic  Wines  have  over  the  ordinary  Fermented  Wines  is 
that  practically  all  the  Grape  Sugar  is  retained  in  the  MAS-DE-LA-VI  LLE  WINES,  while  it  ii 
all  consumed  hj  the  microbes  or  Alcohol  in  the  Fermented  Wines. 

WHAT  MEN  OF  SCIENCE  SAY  OF  MAS-DE-LA-VI  LLE  WINES: 


THE  LANCET"  (January,  1906)  speaking  of 
Mas  de-la-Ville  Wine,  says: — "The  juice  had  a 
j'leasant  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  was  free  from 
objectionable  preservatives.  It  contains  16.85  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  the  bulk  of  which  was  grape 
sugar." 
.  PORTES,  First  Chemist  of  the  Hospital  St. 
Louis,  in  Paris:  Chemist  of  the  ''Chambre 
Syndicate  du  Commerce  des  vins  en  gros," 
writes :  — 

"  CHATEAU  PEYROX  :    The  liquid,    when  ana- 
lysed, has  shown  the  following  composition  : — 

Density 1053.  Grape  Sugar   ...     137.19 

Extract 155  45  Alcohol Q 

Ashes 3.500       Horacic  Acid   ...        0 

Nitro(fen  fcalcu-  Salicylic  Acid ...        0 

lated  in  albu-  Saccharine       ...        0 

menoid  matter)       4.134 


CONCLUSIONS:  The  product,  on  being  ana- 
lysed, reveals  the  composition  of  a  perfectly 
normal  must  (grape  juice),  and  fulfils  all  thfl 
necessary  conditions  to  be  used  as  a  hygienic 
non-alcoholic  drink.  In  i&ct,  the  proportion  of 
hydro-carbides  and  nitrogenous  elements  give 
it  a  real  food  value."— L.   PORTES. 


OUR     THREE=FOLD      MOTTO. 

The    above   analysis    explains    and    justifies    our 
Three-fold    Motto,    which  is : — 

I.  NO    ALCOHOL.       2.  NO    PRESERVATIVES 
3.  GROWN — not    manufactured. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

The    Rev.    THOS.    SPURQEOS,    of    METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE,  LONDON,  S.E.,  writes  as  follows:— 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  sample  of  your  '  Mas-de- 
la- Ville.'  I  think  this  non-alcoholic  wine  is  SIMPLY 
DELICIOUS,  and  I  confess  to  being  glad  that  so 
palatable  a  beverage  has  been  produced,  without 
alcohol,  from  the  grape.  It  ought  to  become  very 
popular  with  teetotalers.  I  could  wish,  too,  that  wine 
drinkers  would  substitute  it  for  the  wines  they  are 
accustomed  to  use,  though  I  fear  that  the  lack  of 
alcohol  will  prejudice  them  against  it.  It  should  have 
a  distinct  value  for  Communion  purposes. 


"  Yours  faithfully, 
"(Signed) 


THOS.  SPURGEON." 


"Having  used  the  'Mas-de-la-Ville'  Wines,  I 
enthusiastically  commend  them. 

"All  Ministers  who  sample  the  still  -wine  I  feel  con- 
fident will  adopt  it  for  use  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

"The  flavour  of  the  grape  is  so  pronounced  and 
pleasant  in  the  sparkling  wines  that  I  am  very  hopeful 
they  will  become  popular  as  a  beverage. 

"(Rev.)  ROBERT  B.  S.  HAMMOND. 

"Sydney,  4/11/07." 


"St.  Paul's  Rectory,  City,  4th  Nov.,  '07. 

"The  providing  good  substitutes  for  intoxicating 
drinks  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  concern  with  the 
friends  of  Temperance. 

"There  are  several,  but  we  notably  have  one  such 
in  the  'Mas-de-la-Ville'  French  Non-Alcoholic  Wine, 
introduced  from  France  by  Mr.  William  Winn. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  especially  I  think 
the  'champagne.'  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  nutri- 
tious, is  the  true  fruit  of  the  vine,  unfermented,  and 
apparently  in  all  respects  pure. 

"  I  warmly  commend  it. 

"I  believe,  further,  that  we  are  under  a  debt  of 
obligation  to  Mr.  F.  Winn  for  bringing  this  excellent 
wine  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  I  trust  that  his  action 
on  behalf  of  the  Temperance  cause  will  be  appreciated. 

"Tlie  moderate  price  wUl  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  have 
a  ready  and  large  sale. 

••F.  B.  BOYCE." 


"  Sydney,  23rd  October,  1907. 

••I  thank  you  for  enabling  me  to  sample  the  various 
brands  of  your  famous  'Mas-de-la-Ville'  Wines  and 
Champagnes. 

"  I  have  long  been  seized  with  the  importance  ^ji 
getting  a  suitable  drink  from  the  grape  without 
alcohol,  and  in  all  my  experience  throughout  Austral- 
asia and  New  Zealand  I  have  entirely  failed  to  find  it 
until  sampling  your  famous  wines. 

"The  splendid  flavour  of  the  grape  present  in  each 
wine  is  a  distinctly  gratifying  feature,  while  the  large 
quantity  of  grape  sugar  contained  therein  gives  a 
special  food  value, 

"  It  is  really  excellent,  and  deserves  a  ready  market, 
which  I  trust  will  be  found.     I  recommend   it  with 
confidence  to  all  those  who  want  to  solve  the  problem 
as  to  what  we  shall  do  with  our  vineyards. 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"ALBERT  BRUNTNELL, 
"General  Secretary,  New  South  Wales  Alliance." 


"The  '  Mas-de-la- Ville '  Wines  promise  to  fill  a  long- 
felt  want.  I  have  been  dissatisfied  mth  much  of  the 
Unfermented  Wine  supplied  for  use  at  the  Sacramental 
Table,  whilst  a  good  non-alcoholic  wine  for  table  pur- 
poses has  not  been  procurable  at  any  cost.  M.  Peyron, 
of  the  '  Mas-de-la-Ville '  Vineyard,  in  France,  pro- 
fesses to  have  solved  the  problem,  and  is  furnishing 
wines — five  varieties,  light  and  red — of  a  very  excel- 
lent quality,  absolutely  free  from  Alcohol,  and  of  a 
very  sweet  and  refreshing  taste.  I  have  tested  several 
samples,  and  can  cordially  recommend  them. 

"  WM.  G.  TAYLOR, 
"Superintendent,  Central  Mission,  Sydney." 


"Dear  Sir,— 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  four  bottles  of  unfermented  wine.  I  have  tasted 
many  of  the  fruit  juices,  both  imported  and  colonial, 
and  1  can  positively  say  that  the  '  Chateau-Badet '  ii 
the  first  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  It  is 
truly  the  unadulterated,  uncontaminated,  pure,  unfer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape. 

"It  should  prove  a  great  blessing  for  medicinal  use, 
also  aid  in  making  good  blood.  If  people  would  only 
recognise  that  '  Pure  Grape  Juice '  is  a  food  as  well  as 
a  beverage,  I  am  sure  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
it  would  be  consumed. 

"  Kindly  forward  the  enclosed  order  for  unfermented 
wine  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige, 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"SANITARIUM  HEALTH  FOOD  CAFE,  Sydney 

"{GEO.  B.  FISHER,  Manager)." 


Chateau-Peyron 

Chateau-Badet 

>)  )» 

L'Arlesienne  ... 
Champagne  ... 
Sacramental  .. 
Sample  Bottles 

Carbiaqb 


RET  AIM.    PRIGESs 

Rep.  Pints,  1  -;  Rep.  Quarts,    1/6 
Litre  size,  one-third  larger  than  Rep.  Quarts?    2/- 

Rep.  Pints,  1  -;  Rep.  Quarts,   1/6 
Litre  size,  one-third  larger  than   Rep.  Quarts,  2/- 

Rep.  Pints,  1  -;  Rep.  Quarts,  1/6 
Rep.  Pints,   1  6;   Rep.  Quarts,  2/6 
Rep.  Pints,  1'-;  Rep.  Quarts,  1/6 
Sacramental  ...  ...  9d. 

OR  Sample  Bottles  to 


of  Chateau-Badet  and 

Extra.     Send  for  Cask  (2  doz.  Bottles 


T.     & 


W.    H.    JUDKINS. 

G.    LIFE     BUILD'NG,     MELBOURNE. 
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Family  Physician 


Written  in 
Homely   Language 

by  the 
Most   Eminent 

Medical 
Authorities 

of  the  Day. 
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SIR   JAMES    CEICHTON-BROWNE, 
M.D.,    LL.D.,    F.R.8. 


Editors-iri'Chief : 

Sir  JAMES  CRICHTON=BROWNE, 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  London. 

Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor  in 
Lunacy. 

ALFRED  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D., 

M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

Vice-President  British  College 
OF  Physical  Education  ;  Hon. 
Physician  Friedenheim  Hos- 
pital ;  Vice-President  National 
Health  Society. 

Sir  WILLIAM  BROADBENT,  Bart, 

K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  London. 

Late  Physician-in-Ordixary  to 
the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales 

With  whom  have  been  associated  Fifty  Editors, 
all  men  of  reputation  and  expert  ability 


Nothing  at  all  equal  to  this  won  = 
derful  work  has  ever  before  been 
published  at  any  price,  at  any 
time,  or  anywhere.  Its  value  for 
every  member  of  the  family  is 
indeed  incalculable. 

DO  NOT 
DELAY  YOUR 
APPLICATION 

FOR 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

GREAT  NEW 

STANDARD    FAMILY    PHYSICIAN. 

500  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  24  Full=Page  Coloured  Plates. 


ALFRED    T.    SCHOFIELD,    M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.,    L.R.C.P. 


SIR    WILLIAM    BROADBENT,     BATtT. 
K.C.V.O.,     M.D.,     F.R.S. 
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THREE    LARGE    OCTAVO    VOLUMES 

each    lO^in.    high,    Tin.    wide,    and    nearly   2in.    thick,    1260    pages,    strongly   and   elegantly 
bound,    making   a   durable    and   rich    addition   to   any   library. 

—  the:  keynote:  or  confidenci:  — 


An 

Invaluable    Aid 
in    Every -day 
Ailments. 

The   Book 

of  the 

Ready  Remedies 


The  Scotsman,  Oct.  21, 

"The    'Standard    Family 


I907,  says  : — 

Physician '  is  an 
admirable  work.  Produced  by  the  collabora- 
tion of  many  expert  specialists  .  .  .  edited 
by  five  distinguished  doctors.  It  goes  over  the 
whole  ground  of  modern  medicine  and  hygiene 
in  language  intelligible  ...  to  any  educated 
person.  Its  articles  are  arranged  in  convenient 
alphabetical  order  .  .  .  and  its  contents  empha- 
sise the  work's  value  as  one  which  brings  to 
general  readers  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice and  remedies  which  have  the  approval  of 
the  newest  authorities.  The  work  lacks  nothing 
which  a  good  dictionary  of  household  medicine 
ought  to  have.  It  would  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  any  library." 


Health  Guide 
from  Infancy 
to   Old  Age. 

A  Guide  to  Diet 

in    Health 

or  in   Sickness. 


Your  Complete  DAILY  GUIDE  to  Daily  Health 


A    Few   of   the   Thousands   of   Subjects — 


ASTHMA 

BRONCHITIS 

LOSS  OF  VOICE 

QUINSY 

LARYNGITIS 

SORE  THROAT 

DYSPHAGIA 

GARGLES 

ASTRINGENTS 

PNEUMONIA 

VENTILATION 

BED 

RESPIRATION 


PERSPIRATION 

MASSAGE 

AIR-BATHS 

EXERCISE 

HAIR-GLOSS 

SKIN-CARE 

RINGWORM 

SCROFULA 

RED  NOSE 

SCURA^Y 

SCABIES 

HOUSE-PURITY 

SANITATION 


BLOOD 
HYGIENE 
VITALITY 
ARTERIES 
BREATHING 
DENTISTRY 
DIAGNOSIS 
URIC  ACID 
VISION 
POISONS  and 
ANTIDOTES 
COMPLEXION 
ULCERS 


NAUSEA 

ONYCHIA 

PALPITATION 

PAROXYSM 

PIMPLES 

PLETHORA 

RASH 

RICKETS 

SCIATICA 

NURSING 

DIET 


MAKE    SURE   YOU   DO    NOT    MISS   THIS   SPLENDID   OPPORTUNITY 

OF    OBTAINING     THE 

Standard    Family    Physician. 

It   is   a   Complete   Home-Reference 

CYCLOP/EDIA. 

It  should  save  your  household   many  pounds  every  year.      It  may  save  you  from  the  moet  serious  consequences  of  disease. 


It 

Tells 
About 


Human  Anatomy 
The    Digestive   Organs 
Diseases   of   the   Skin 
Heart   and   Brain    Diseases 
Lung   and   Throat   Affections 
Rheumatics   and   Gout 


Nursing    and   Rearing  of   Babies 

Kidney    L  seases 

Fevers 

Physical    Culture 

Healthy    Houses 

Sanitary   Questions,  etc.,    etc. 


UNIQUE    COLOURED     MODEL. 
A     MANNIKIN     IN     15  different  parts  shows  the   entire  anatomical  and  internal  structure  of 
the  body  with  its  complex  muscular,  nervous,  alimentary  and  vascular  systems,  and  is  a  notable 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 

Price,  to    Any    Part  of  Australasia,   £3   15s. 

Send  to  The  Manager,  "  Review  of  Reviews."  T.  &  0.  Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbrurne. 
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.BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS.. 


We  have  just  opened  up  an  entirely  New  Stock  of  these  Books,  many  of 
which  are  quite  New  to  Australasian  Readers.  They  are  bound  strongly  in 
cloth,   and    in    a   manner   of  speaking   will    last   for   ever. 

The  price  is  3d.  each,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  for  the  Contents  are 
Novel  and    Unique,   and    the    Binding   is   practically   indestructible. 


MBK.IS    IS 


Songs   and   Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Mad  Tailor  and  Caliph  Stort 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The   Jolly  Family   at  the   Seaside 

Animals  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Alfred  the  Great 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the   Lamp 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

The  Redcross  Knight 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes 

Cinderella 

Sunday's   Bairns 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress 

The  Snow  Queen 

Illustrated  Recitations 

Budge  and  Toddie 

Animal  Stories 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed  Peter 

Little  Snow-AVhite 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairv  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katy  Did 

Gulliver's  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Hvmns  with  Pictures 


IME    I^IST:— 

Aladdin  With  His  Lamp 

Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Giants 

From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

Sinbad  the  Sailoi 

The   Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Brer   Fox   and   Brer   Rabbit 

-More  Stories  About  Old  Brer  Rabbit 

I'lcture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men 

Stories   fi'om  Ancient   Rome 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

^op's  Fables 

Fairy  Tales  From  Flowerland 

Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

Robinson   Crusoe 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

Fairv  Tales  From  India 

The  "Enchanted   Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales   From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hameliu 

Coal-Mnnk-Peter 

The  King  and  the  Woodcutter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon    Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Fi-og   Prince 

Fairv  Tales  From  Japan 

Old  Bier  Rabbit 

TiPtters    From   Fairyland 

-Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country -Scenes 

Labours  of  Hercules 

Stories  From   Sandford   and  Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

The   Stolen   Princess 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes 

Tiie  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 


Price  3d.  eaeh,  4d.  posted;  87-  a  dozen;  3/6  posted;  or  tbe  vhole  set  of  96  for  65f«s 

Send  money  order  or  postal  note  or  cheque.     Incase  of  the  lagt,  add  exchange. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We  will  send  you  any  of  the  following  Poets  or  Novels  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  4cl.  per  dozen,  posted  Pick  out  what  you  want  and  send  the  order 
ctlon^. 


POETS. 

"Wordsworth. 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Robert  Browning. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

John  Keats. 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

John  Dryden. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  II.). 

Childe  Harold  (Part  II.). 

Legends  and  Ballads. 

Irish  Melodies. 

W.  Cullen  Bryant. 

Whittier  (Part  I.) 

Walter  Whitman. 

William  Cowper. 

Schoolroom  and  Scholar. 

In  Alemoriam. 

Keble's  Christian  Year. 

NOVELS. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 
The  Scarlet  Letter. 
Robert  Falconer. 


Aldersyde. 

Guy  Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Tower  of  London. 

She. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Art  of  Marriage. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

Jane  Eyre. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

Midshipman  Easy. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Coningsby. 

Scottish  Chiefs. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine,  Cosette,  Marius). 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Little  Emily. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

Ben  Hur. 
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In  a  country  like  Australia,  where  insect  life  is  so  abundant,  and  where  pests  so  greatly  trouble  the 
horticulturist  and  agriculturist,  a  fortune  awaits  the  man  who  can  devise  some  means  of  effectually 
eradicating  them.  To  one  man  there  seems  large  promise  of  something  of  the  kind  coming — Mr.  Geo. 
Roberts — who  has  discovered  the  means  of  making  "Carbo,"  the  base  of  which  is  the  most  powerful 
germ  and  microbe  destroyer  known.  It  promises  Xq  become  widely  used  for  the  spraying  of  flowers 
and  also  of  fruits,  for  numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  its  high  efficiency.  It  even  commends 
itself  to  the  grazier.  It  instantly  kills  tick  in  sheep,  while  it  in  no  wise  impairs  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  Mr.  Roberts  has  also  devised  a  plan  by  which  "  Carbo  "  can  be  used  to  thoroughly  cleanse  mills 
or  factories,  or  buildings  of  any  kind,  a  fumigating  and  brush  apparatus  being  brought  into  requisition. 
We  have  confidence  in  recommending  our  readers  to  experiment  with  it. 

Numerous  practical  tests  of  its  efficacy  made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  C.  French  (Victorian  Govern- 
ment Entomologist)  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Horlitz,  chief  medical  officer  Melbourne  Benevolent  Asylum,  writes:  "  For  the  destruction  of  in- 
sect life  I  consider  the  novel  disinfectant  spray.  "Carbo,"  will  prove  a  boon  to  all  public  institutions." 

Mr.  Evan  Evans,  the  well-known  pastoralist,  writes: — "I  witnessed  a  test  of  Mr.  Roberts'  specific 
for  the  destruction  of  insect  parasites  in  stock  at  Kensington  on  the  25th  instant.  The  experiment  was 
on  five  sheep  very  badly  infected  with  tick,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  was  absolutely 
successful,  inasmuch  as  the  insect  was  instantly  killed,  and  T  have  no  doubt  but  that  any  parasite  af- 
fecting stock  would  be  promptly  destroved  bv  the  same  means." 
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The  Federal 
flutter. 


Melbourne,  May  io. 
The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  the 
history  pages  of  our  hast  month's 
issue  before  the  Federal  crisis  of 
which  we  had  prophesied  had  ar- 
rived. Some  newspapers  had  smilingly  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind,  when  a  month 
previous  we  had  said  we  saw  signs  of  its  coming. 
Especially  sarcastic  were  they  when  we  said  it  would 
come. in  connection  with  the  Post  Office,  but  those 
of  us  who  knew  the  forces  that  were  at  work  to 
get  Mr.  Mauger  out  of  the  position  of  Postmaster- 
General,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  knew  also  that  they 
were  not  going  to  let  the  position  go  by  default  it 
an  attack  was  at  all  likelv  to  succeed.  It  came, 
truly,  but  with  such  suddenness  as  to  startle  even 
those  who  knew  what  was  likely  soon  to  happen. 
Having  been  in  the  fury  of  the  cyclone  of  the  last 
two  years'  reform,  we  could  read  into  certain  hap- 
penings on  the  other  side  meanings  that  the  miinitiat- 
ed  could  not  know.  Tariff  reform.  Federal  Capital. 
Defence.  Old  Age  Pensions — none  of  these  things 
were  likely  to  provoke  dissensions  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  crisis ;  but  the  plucky  and  statesmanlike 
actions  of  the  Postmaster-General  had  roused  all 
the  fury  of  evil  that  was  using  the  Post  Office  for 
unlawful  pui:poses.  And  the  effects  were  far-reach- 
ing. Men  of  high  financial  standing,  though  of  no 
account  morally,  were  invohed.  Several  politicians 
were  affected.  Even  one  of  the  Associated  Banks 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  mark  by  a  threat  to 
stop  all  its  correspondence  if  it  did  not  stop  toadying 
to  evil  and  drawing  earnings  out  of  Tattersall — a 
threat  that  would  have  been  carried  out.  A  little  pon- 
dering on  this  last  statement  will  give  a  re\elation  of 
what  an  action  like  that  was  bound  to  provoke. 
Men  who  regarded  themselves  as  kings  in  certain 
circles  ha\e  had  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  having  their 
correspondence  stopped,  and  the  whole  of  the  most 
disreputable  and  disgraceful  section  of  the  com- 
munity roused  itself  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  it.  That  was  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Webster's  motion  and  of  the  eager  yelp  that  fol- 
lowed it.  But  it  came  too  suddenly.  The  reaction- 
aries defeated  their  own  plans  by  hurrying. 


The  disgrace  of  the   situation   was 

Saving  From  One's   that    many    men    whose    sympathies 

Friends.  are  technically  undoubtedly  on  the 

side  of  right  allowed  themselves  to 
be  used  by  those  who  so  blunderingly  handled  such 
disreputable  weapons.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  men  who  personally  thoroughly  approve  of 
what  the  Postmaster-General  is  doing  in  reform,  and 
who  know  also  that  his  task  in  general  is  a  her- 
culean one,  and  yet  they  allowed  the  whip  of 
Party  to  drive  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of 
reform.  A  possibility  of  throwing  out  the  Govern- 
ment was  too  choice  a  thing  to  pass  by.  If  the 
gods  sent  the  chance  their  way,  why  not  take  it? 
So.  to  a  man  almost,  those  opposed  politically  to 
the  Government,  but  who  ought  to  have  stood  by 
the  man  who  is  fighting  a  battle  that  has  never  been 
attempted  before  in  the  history  of  Australia  as  re- 
gards the  seeking  of  purit\  and  good  citizenship 
through  administrative  channels,  because  their  per- 
sonal sympathies  are  with  him.  left  him  without  their 
help  in  an  hour  of  dire  need  at  the  call  of  Party. 

It  was  suggestive  of  the  viciousness 

-j7— — ^_rw —    of  the  attack  that  the  charge  was 
a:  Hidden  Thrust.   ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^g^^^^g^     ^j^.      Mauger. 

That  would  have  been  too  evident. 
Ss'or  was  mention  made  of  his  drastic  administra- 
tinn  with  regard  to  gambling  and  immorality.  That 
also  would  have  been  too  manifest.  Attacks  made 
from  either  of  these  quarters  would  have  roused  the 
community  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  and  to  violent 
partisanship  for  Mr.  Mauger,  and  none  knew  that 
better  than  those  engineering  the  miseralile  business. 
So  the  attack  was  made  under  an  ambush.  The 
general  administration  of  the  Post  Office  was  the 
theme.  The  circumstances  are  now  history.  Thurs- 
dav.  April  9,  was  set  aside  to  debate  and  decide 
upon  the  Capital  site.  To  this  the  House  had 
agreed.  It  was  also  Members'  day,  but  this  had 
either  been  overlooked,  or  the  alteration  in  its  diary 
had  been  agreed  to  with  full  knowledge.  In  face  of 
this,   however.   Mr.   Webster,  obstinate  as  bunglers- 
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usuallv  are,  laid  himself  across  the  track,  and  when 
Mr.  Deakin  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned till  the  Capital  Site  question  was  decided, 
he  mo\ed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
departments.  Somewhat  of  a  storm  ensued,  and 
a  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  was  lost,  the  voting 
being  31  to  28.  Mr.  Deakin,  seeing  through  the 
dodge,  mo\ed  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
a  week.  As  there  w'as  a  motion  before  the  chair 
this  could  not  be  accepted,  but  a  second  motion 
to  adjourn  the  debate  having  the  same  effect, 
brought  members  to  their  s-^nses,  and  the  Go\-ern- 
ment  won,  the  voting  being  35  to  26.  A  num- 
ber of  members  had  been  caught  napping,  but  when 
the  true  nature  of  the  attack  was  made  manifest, 
they  rallied  to  the  .support  of  the  Ministry,  and 
refused  to  be  associated  with  such  a  disgraceful 
procedure. 

"  We  want  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  not  a  Cabinet  Committee," 
was  the  tenor  of  the  complaint. 
Let  us  analvse  it.  In  the  first  case, 
the  Post  Office  trouble  is  like  the  poor,  and  is  alwavs 
hanging  about  us.  In  State  history,  the  Post  Office 
always  furnished  powder  for  wild-eyed  and  com- 
plaint-hunting politicians.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  Federation  should  inherit  the  disabilities.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Post  Office  is  growing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  general  forw-ard  trend,  and  needs 
a  huge  amount  of  monev  to  be  spent  upon  it  to 
bring  it  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency.  It  would  take 
half  a  million  pounds  to  thoroughly  equip  the  Post 
Office.  Government  after  Government  has  been 
afraid  to  tackle  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  outcry- 
now  is  really  due  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
called  to  the  poverty  of  equipment  by  the  present 
Postmaster-General  in  his  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  To-day's  inefficiency  is  the  heritage  of 
years.  Another  difficulty  is '  the  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  who  has  constituted  himself  a  kind 
of  Cet'sar,  and  who  is  at  the  moment  the  most 
efficient  block  to  progress  that  anv  Go\ernment 
could  have  devised.  It  is  high  time  that  he  was 
moved  or  his  powers  curtailed.  Paucity  of  funds 
for  necessary  improvements  and  an  obstinate  and 
reactionary  Public  Service  Commissioner  are  there- 
fore to  blame.  And  to  put  the  blame  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  newlv-appointed  Postmaster-General  has 
about  as  much  sense  in  it  as  if  a  ship  were  to  be 
ill-found  and  neglected  for  years  till  the  machinery 
was  straining  in  its  l^d,  the  tubes  leaking  and  the 
cylinders  in  need  of  packing,  plates  strained  and 
rudder  unreliable,  and  to  have  in  charge  a  mate 
who  not  onlv  disorganized  and  demoralised  the 
crew,  but  whose  authority  superseded  the  master's, 
and  then  blame  a  newlv  appointed  captain  for 
the  condition  of  things.  That  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion.     The  owners   refuse   funds,    the   Treasurer   is 


penurious  beyond  measure  where  the  Post  Office  is 
concerned  (possibly  his  reasons  are  laid  out  with  long 
vision  of  what  may  happen),  and  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commissioner  is  autocrat.  And  then  blame  the 
Postmaster-General,  who  is  doing  his  level  best  to 
alter  things  and  tackling  a  job  that  no  one  else 
has  been  game  to  !  Faugh  !  And  everybody  knows 
that,  and  none  better  than  Mr.  Webster,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Opposition,  who  were  afraid  to 
tackle  the  difficulty  when  they  were  in  power. 

The  folly  therefore  of  attacking  the 
Nothing  Good  in  Government  on  that  point  is  evi- 
an  Enemy.  dent.  Some  other  motive  was  pre- 
sent. Moreover — and  here  is  a  fact 
to  be  pondered  over — the  Government  had  already 
appointed  a  Cabinet  Commission.  Prejudiced  and 
partial,  howled  the  malcontents.  Why?  Could 
not  such  a  thing  be  genuine  ?  What  were  the  facts  ? 
That  the  Government  recognised  the  great  need  in 
the  Post  Office  and  set  itself  determinedly  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  might  have  let  things  go  by 
default,  as  others  had  done.  But  it  braced  itself 
to  the  task.  Moreover,  it  had  stated  that,  far  from 
being  opposed  to  a  Royal  Commission  as  such,  it 
would  appoint  one  if  it  were  thought  advisable. 
Mr.  Mauger,  in  speaking  on  the  matter,  had  said — 

The  Government  are  not  opposing  th«  appointment  of  o 
Eoyal  Commission  at  thia  sta^e  because  they  entertain  the 
faintest  objection  to  the  fullest  inquiry  into  both  the  work 
of  the  officers  of  the  Postal  Department  and  into  its  ad- 
ministration. But  they  are  of  opinion  that  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  which  will  have  the  effect  of  remedying 
many  of  the  complaints  to  which  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Webster)  has  alluded.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that 
the  most  exi)editious,  the  least  costly,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  dealing  with  the  existing  evils  is  tiiat  which 
they  have  proposed.  But  as  both  the  Cabinet.  Committee 
and  a  Royal  Commission  would  merely  be  means  to  an 
lend,  and  not  an  end  in  themselves.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if,  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  machinery  of  the  Government 
is  not  effective,  they  will  favourably  consider  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

Where   then    was   the   necessity   for 

An  Inspiring        this?    The  Government  had  started 

Cause.  out    to    do    the   work.'    Let    it    go 

on,  and  then  criticise  if  it  failed. 
But  the  gambling  and  drink  and  immoral  postcard 
and  medical  institute  forces  saw  what  they  thought 
was  a  chance.  Xobodv  else  saw  it.  but  yet  the 
Opposition,  that  ought  to  have  seen  through  it,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  Xie  jockeyed  into  one  of  the  most 
miserable  fiascos  the  House  has  witnessed.  The 
motive  was  there,  truly,  and  it  was  not  anxiety  for 
the  Post  Office  that  moved  the  chief  actors,  but 
anxiety  for  the  men  who  are  undermining  the  moral 
foundations  of  the  Commonwealth. 

What  is  likely  to  eventuate?     The 
A  Clear  Sea        crisis    will    pass.      If    the    Govern- 
Ahead,  ment    think    it    necessary,    a    Royal 
Commission    will    be    granted.      If 
not,    then   the   House   will   express   its   opinion,   but 
it  will  not  be  against  the  Governnvnt.     It  is  indeed 
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a  good  thing  that  the  incident  happened.  It  had 
to  be  some  time,  tor  the  forces  of  wrong  could  not 
endure  the  position.  Tliey  had  to  do  something  or 
suffer,  like  the  small  boy  caught  stealing  apples,  and 
who  under  the  punishment  winch  he  meant  to  bear 
stoically  yelled  and  kicked  because  he  said  he  found 
he  had  to  do  something  or  bust.  And  Mr.  Deakin 
will  remain  and  welcome  the  American  fleet,  and 
bring  in  the  Federal  old  age  pensions,  unless  the 
strain  be  too  severe,  which  God  forfend,  for  he  is  in 
the  main  battling  in  a  cause  which  shall  benefit  the 
Commonwealth  for  e\"er.  And  Mr  Mauger  wdll 
remain  and  see  the  gambling  and  impure  forces 
routed,  or  the  country  will  want  to  know  the  reason 
why.  And  the  Tattersall  party  will  have  the  shame 
of  knowing  that  their  sins  have  found  them  out. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  a  nutshell.  The  scheme 
was  engineered,  we  were  going  to  say,  but  that 
would  be  dignifying  a  muddle  ;  rather,  the  blunder 
was  instigated  by  and  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the 
many  interests  which  are  being  adversely  affected 
by  the  stern  policy  of  evil  repression,  carried  on  by 
the  Government.  That  was  the  motive.  The  ex- 
pressed statement  from  some  quarters  was — "  Let 
Mauger  go  and  the  Royal  Commission  can  go  to 
the  dickens.  Send  him  out,  and  well  say  no  more 
about  it."  But  the  hastily  wrought  weapon  broke, 
and  even  injured  the  makers  of  it.  Truly  this 
should  be  the  end  of  all  evil  designs  and  designers. 
So  mote  it  be. 

Mr.  Deakin  did  wiselv  when  he 
consented  to  let  the  matter  stand 
over  till  later.  The  Tariff  has 
caused  so  much  heart-burning  that 
it  is  wise  to  get  it  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 
Friends  or  foes  are  alike  anxious  to  get  it  done  with. 
It  is  bad  enough,  heaven  knows,  in  many  respects, 
full  of  anom.alies,  and  burdensome  to  the  house- 
holder, the  bread-winner,  but  more  good  will  be 
gained  by  putting  it  through  and  i>eing  done  with 
it,  than  keeping  it  before  us  as  an  everlasting  . 
cause  of  irritation.  Possibly  when  the  truce  of  a 
few  years  is  over  a  sadder  and  wiser  people  may 
demand  a  change.  And  for  Mr.  Deakin  to  have 
retired  would  have  been  to  disorganise  the  whole 
situation.  The  disgruntled  politicians  who  mav  .still 
be  silly  enough  to  want  to  talk  Post  Office  after  the 
Tariff  is  got  rid  of  will  get  their  chance,  so  that 
nothing  .is  lost.  If  Mr.  Deakin  had  consulted  his 
own  feelings  he  would  have  retired  and  left  the 
combatants  to  fight  it  out.  He  has  ser\-ed  the 
country  well  by  remaining.  Mr.  Reid  is  impossible. 
Even  his  own  friends  ha\e  lost  faith  in  him.  and 
there  is  no  one  whom  the  House  would  follow,  or 
could  follow  in  this  juncture,  but  Mr.  Deakin. 

But  the  comical    side  of  the  busi- 

Overreachlng     ness — and  there  is  a  funnv  side — is 

Themselves,      that   those   who   were   "hollering" 

loudest  about  the  Federal   Capital, 

who  were  anxious  to  get  it  settled  (although  it  was 


A  Wise 
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settled  once),  who  flung  sarcasms  at  Mr.  Deakin,  and 
alleged  that  he  was  trying  to  shelve  the  question,  are 
now  left  shivering  in  the  cold.  The  fateful  Thurs- 
day was  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  time  was  arranged  for  the  vote  to  be  taken  ; 
the  Opposition  acquiesced  ;  and  yet,  grievously  though 
the  burden  pressed  upon  them,  loudly  though  some  of 
them  clamoured  that  the  people  were  utterly  weary  of 
the  unsfttlement,  they  promptly  abandoned  it  at  the 
vaguest  prospect  of  a  successful  attack  on  the 
Government.  Thus,  deliberately,  they  threw  away 
their  long-prayed-for  chance.  Where  then  was  the 
grievous  burden,  where  the  loudly  clamouring 
people?  Truly  they  have  themselves  to  blame  if  the 
Federal  Capital  Site  is  relegated  to  standing  room 
behind  a  back  seat,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it  for 
this  session  at  any  rate.  If  this  be  so,  the  members 
responsible  for  it  will  be  able  to  gain  what  consola- 
tion is  possible  by  saying  nothing  about  it,  for 
truly  the  laugh  is  against  them. 

It  is  something  like  21   years  since 
The  Sunshine       Victoria     witnessed     an     appalling 
Disaster.  railway    disaster,    and    during    late 

years  she  has  settled  herself  down 
into  smug  satisfaction  with  her  freedom  from  similar 
disasters.  But  if  there  have  lieen  few,  they  were 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  awful  tragedy  that 
took  place  at  Sunshine  (what  irony  there  seems  in 
the  combination  of  name  and  circumstance  !)  on  the 
night  of  Easter  Monday,  close  on  midnight.  The 
Ballarat  train,  very  much  overdue,  full  of  holiday- 
makers  returning  to  their  homes,  was  standing  at 
the  Sunshine  platform  when  the  Bendigo  train,  ar- 
riving at  the  same  point  from  another  direction,  and 
late  also,  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  former.  It 
was  one  of  those  frightful  tragedies  that  no  one 
can  imagine,  let  thought  run  riot  as  it  will.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  length  of  time  that 
sufferers  were  Iving  on  the  platform  before  relief 
came — the  holiday  spirit  that  was  in  the  air  before 
the  accident  happened — all  combined  to  make  the 
disaster  a  terrible  one.  The  inquest  has  yet  to  be 
held,  and  it  is  useless  for  outsiders  to  try  to  fix  the 
blame.  Arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the  in- 
quest are  in  progress  as  we  go  to  press,  and  possibly 
before  this  reaches  the  eye  of  readers  the  blame 
will  l)e  put  upon  the  proper  shoulders.  One  out- 
come of  the  disaster  will  probablv  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of 
the  working  of  the  Railway  Department,  for  that  is 
badlv  needed. 

The  Conference  of  State  Premiers, 

Historic,  But       just  held  in  Victoria,  has  presented 

Amusing.  rather  a  comic  side  to  the  public. 

Although   the   Premiers  met  in   the 

public   interest,    thev   nevertheless   decided   to  hold 

their    meetings    with    closed    doors,    reports    being 

supplied  by  themselves.     Although  Conferences  like 
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these  are  not  likely  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
States  in  any  way,  they  certainly  do  not  give  signs 
of  much  lasting  benefit.  There  has  been  apparent 
in  all  of  those  hitherto  held  a  certain  lack  of  pro- 
gressi\eness,  a  leaning  to  coaiservatism,  a  half-mani- 
fested belief  that  their  raiso?i  d'etre  is  the  necessity 
for  a  bellicose  attitude  being  adopted  towards  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  much 
what  is  done  so  long  as  it  is  against  the'  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  far  as  matters  have  gone 
at  the  present  time,  they  look  as  though  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  combine  against  the 
Commonwealth  was  likely  to  be  emphasised.  Con- 
tinually the  question  of  State  versus  Commonwealth 
has  cropped  up.  The  States  do  not  want  the  Com- 
monwealth to  establish  an  Agricultural  Department. 
They  do  not  want  the  Commonwealth  to  become  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Home  Go\ern- 
ment.  They  do  not  want  the  Commonwealth  to 
take  up  the  question  of  heavy  cornsacks.  They  do 
not  want  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  verv  ex- 
tensively with  the  question  of  immigration.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  wliole  string  of  negati\-es  which  the 
States  are  displaying,  and  the  trouble  is  that  there 
are  \-ery  few  affirmations  of  a  progressi\'e  character. 
Frankly,  the  tenor  of  the  discussions  at  the  Pre- 
miers' Conference  is  distinctly  disappointing.  In- 
stead of  a  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  reforms 
about  which  there  ought  to  be  no  cavil,  the  Premiers 
are  putting  every  hindrance  they  possiblv  can  in 
the  way  of  the  Federal  Go\-ernment.  It  is  time 
that  the  State  Premiers  recognised  that  in  a  great 
many  things  the  States  must  be  superseded  bv  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  it  would  spell  more  progress 
to  the  States  if  they  took  their  hands  off  these  things 
and  devoted -themselves  to  the  development  of  the 
States'  internal  resources.  This,  it  has  all  along 
been  urged,  would  be  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
Federation.  Tlie  Commonwealth  Parliament  would 
lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  States  burdens  which 
they  individually  could  not  carry.  But  the  States 
cling  to  them  tenaciously. 

One  good   illustration  of  this   is   to 

An  Irish  Tair       be  found  in  the  attitude  which  was 

Spirit.  adopted  towards  immigration.     The 

States  have  forcibly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  able  to  handle  the  immi- 
gration question.  They  ha\e  harl  their  opportunity, 
and  have  failed  miserably.  Queensland  and  West 
Australia  are  really  doing  better  than  anv  of  the 
other  States,  but  after  all  said  and  done,' the  best 
that  is  being  done  is  pitifully  meagre  and  small. 
With  all  the  talk  about  immigration,  all  the  clamour 
about  the  necessity  for  it,  what  have  the  States 
done?  Their  Premiers  have  been  repeatedlv  re- 
minded that  people  cannot  be  expected  to  come 
out  with  no  prosjiect  of  getting  land,  and  vet  nothing 
is  done  to  supply  the  one  thing  that  is  necessary. 
Machinery,    not    \-erv    elaborate,    but    effective,    is 


wanted  in  the  shape  of  depots  in  Great  Britain  tol 
arrange  for  the  despatch  of  immigrants,  and  re- 
ceiving homes  and  officers  are  needed  in  Australia. 
It  is  really  only  the  Commonwealth  that  can  do  this 
eft'ectively.  Yet  the  States  are  unwilling  to  allow 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  work  to  pass  out  of 
their  hands,  although  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  no  honour  and  glory  will  appertain  while  they 
strive  to  hold  the  power,  but  rather  shame  will  j 
come  to  them,  for  nothing  will  be  done. 

Possibly,  however,  in  a  little  while 
A  Possible  the  Commonwealth  may  be  able  to 
Solution.  ofter  land  of  its  own.  'The  North- 

ern  Territory,    all   being  well,    will 
shortly  pass  under  its  control,  and  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  in  the  north-west  portion  of  Western 
Australia  which  may  possibly  eventuate  in  its  gain- 
ing an  area  there.     Of  course  it  may  be  mere  kite- 
flying,   or    a    spur    to    prick   the    West    Australian 
Go\"ernment   into   some  action,    but   a   league   lately 
formed  at   Geraldton,    finding   it   impossible   to   get 
the  West  Australian  Government  to  accede  to  some 
of  its  requests,  resolved  that  if  the  State  Government 
could    not    see    its    way    clear    to    attend    to    that 
part,  the  league  should  meet  to  determine  "  whether 
it   will   advocate  the  creation   of   a   new  State,   the 
dividing  line  being  the  29th  degree  parallel  of  south 
latitude,   to  be  developed   and  administered  by  the 
Commonwealth."     Mr.  H.  Mahon,  M.P.,  was  nom- 
inated to  be  the  agent  of  the  league  in  Melbourne 
in  any  negotiations   with   the   Federal   Government. 
One  thing  is  certain  in  this  connection,  that  in  course 
of  time  West  Australia  must  be  divided.     Its  area  is 
tremendous.      No  State  Government  can  adequately 
control   it.      Whether   it   will   be  advisable   to  hand 
it  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  or  eventually  to 
Form  a  new  State,  is  a  question  for  serious  considera- 
tion.     A  new   State   would  mean   a  new   Governor 
and  a    new    Parliament,    and    there    are   enough   of 
these   already.      By-and-bye  Queensland   will   prob- 
abl\-  be  divided,   and  the  question  of  new  State  or 
Federal   control    will   come  in   then   also.      It  is   no 
use  multiplying  the  machinery  of  State  Parliaments. 
If   the.se   areas   i)assed  under    Federal   control,    the 
Government  would  be  able  to  carry  on  its  immigra- 
tion   proposals    anfl    settle    the   people  on    its   own 
lands,  and  let  the  States  come  to  their  senses. 


Tht'    Federal    Parliament    has    dis- 
Who  is  Who        tinctly    .stated   that   it   is  willing   to 
What  is  What  ?     •^""'dertake  the   work  of  -finding  im- 
migrants,   and    that    all    the   States 
need     do     is     to     find    the    land ; 
but    what    is    the    proposal    that    the    States    make- 
to  this?    It  is  simply  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
spend  money  in  advertising  Australia,  but  that  there 
its  work  should  end.     That  is  to  say,  the  Common- 
wealth should  spend  thousands  of  pounds  in  indue- 
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ing  immigrants  to  consent  to  come  to  Australia,  but 
that  when  an  immigrant  has  decided  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  the  Commonwealth  should  drop  him  like  a 
hot  potato.  The  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ference runs  as  follows  :  "  That  this  Conference 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Federal  Go\ernment  should 
co-operate  with  the  States  in  promoting  and  other- 
wise assisting  immigration  to  Australia  by  generally 
advertising  the  advantages  that  Australia  iiffers, 
but  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  selection  of  in- 
dividual immigrants  lie  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  States."  The  last  part  of  the  resolution 
damns  the  whole  of  it.  .After  all.  does  not  the 
Commonwealth  represent  the  States?  Does  the 
resolution  mean  that  the  States  are  to  step  in  at  the 
point  where  a  ]:)erson  consents  to  become  an  imnii- 
grant.  and  that  thev  then  engage  in  a  struggle  as  to 
who  shall  ha\e  hirii  ?  Does  it  mean  that  there  are  to 
be  in  London  six  immigration  agents  representing  the 
point  where  a  person  consents  to  become  an  immi- 
grants and  pass  judgment  upon  them,  ?nd  also  one 
Commonwealth  representative  who  shall  be  an  ad- 
vertising agent  to  bring  immigrants  to  the  State 
otliices  and  nothing  more?  ^^'hat  a  farce  I  One 
would  imagine  from  the  resolution  that  the  Federal 
Go\"erimient  was  incapable  of  deciding  who  was 
fit  to  come  into  the  Commonwealth.  Surely  thev  for- 
get that  the  people  of  Australia  ha\e  delegated  that 
power  to  theva  already.  It  is  therefore  super- 
fluous to  talk  of  taking  such  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  How  can  the  six  States  work 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  business  as  this  when  thev 
all  want  the  same  person?  If  there  be  one  work 
more  than  another  where  one  should  act  instead  of 
many,  it  is  where  the  transport  of  people  to  new 
homes  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  concerned — 
one  channel  large  enough  and  effective  enough  to 
carry  all  who  come,  instead  of  six  little  channels 
confusing  the  wouid-be  pioneer  as  to  where  he 
should  go  and  what  he  should  do. 


An  Identical 
Mission. 


migrants 


The  sooner  the  States  recognise  the 
folly  of  their  antagonism  the  better. 
Suppose  the  States  have  "  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  ."^election  of  im- 
ft  in  their  hands.  Thev  will  .select 
Ausfralinns  to  go  to  London  and  interview  intending 
immigrants.  If  the  Commonwealth  were  entrusted 
with  the  power,  it  :ilso  would  select  Australians  and 
send  them  to  London  to  do  the  same  work.  Indeed 
it  is  (]uite  ])Ossil)le  that  the  Commonwealth  might 
select  some  of  the  very  same  joersons  as  the  States 
would  do.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  personnel  of  the  representatives,  or  of  the  kind 
of  work  they  should  do  ;  it  is  simplv  a  jealousv  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  the  part  of  the  State  Premiers,  a 
fearfulness  that  any  small  power  should  be  taken  out 
of    their    hands.      Awav    with   such    fo<"ilish    ideas  ! 


The  State  is  the  people.  The  Commonwealth  is 
also  the  people,  and  the  very  same  people,  and  to 
attempt  to  make  these  silly  distinctions  is  childish 
to  a  degree. 

But  this  anti-federal  feeling  was 
Cornsacks  and  manifested  all  through  the  Con- 
Obstinacy,         ference.      A  striking  case   in   point 

was  that  referring  te  the  size 
of  cornsacks.  Over  this  question  a  most  remark- 
able change  of  front  has  been  made.  When  Mr. 
Chapman  first  spoke  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  cornsacks  weighing  over  200  lbs.,  there 
was  a  wild  crv  from  some  of  the  Premiers,  who 
asserted  that  240  lbs.  was  not  too  heavy  a  weight  for 
a  man  to  carry.  Some  of  them  boasted  about  the  feats 
of  strength  which  they  themselves  could  perform  if 
put  to  the  test.  They  scouted  the  idea  of  such 
legislation.  It  was  childish.  People  were  being 
pampered  too  much.  After  a  little  while,  however, 
thev  began  to  find  that  public  opinion  was  practi- 
cally unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  Minister  for 
Customs.  That  relentless  moulder  of  politicians' 
views — the  public — began  to  ask  what  real  adwtn- 
tage  there  was  in  having  sacks  containing  a  burden 
which  no  man  ought  to  be  asked  to  bear,  especially 
when  the  work  in  connection  with  them,  mostly  in 
loading  ships  and  trains,  was  of  long  duration.  It 
was  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  human  machine 
that  the  work  should  be  made  no  hea\ier  than  was 
necessarv.  The  Premiers'  views,  therefore,  became  a 
little  more  humanitarian.  They  began  to  .see  that  such 
opinions  as  they  had  expressed  savoured  ratlier  of 
the  brutal  and  the  callous.  Xow  those  of  them 
who  were  oppo.sed  have  become  con\erts,  and.  to 
use  a  collo(|uialism,  are  tuml)ling  over  one  another 
in  order  to  ex[)ress  their  anxiety  to  get  the  size  of 
the  sack  limited  to  a  200  lbs.  load.  Now  mark  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  situation.  The  Premiers  sit- 
ting in  Conference  decide  that  they  are  not  opposed 
to  the  weight  being  limited,  but  that  they  are  very 
stronglv  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment making  the  reform,  and  they  actually  talked  of 
going  to  the  exjien.se  of  testing  the  rase  before  the 
Courts  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Minister  of  Customs  the  power  to  do  what 
he  has  done.  Talk  about  a  reckless  waste  of 
money  !  This  action  of  the  Premiers  will  stand 
out  as  a  monument  of  stupidity  and  extravagance. 
The  puzzle,  too,  is  to  find  out  just  how  the  States 
feel  aggrieved.  Their  prestige  is  not  reduced,  their 
welfare  is  not  affected  inimically,  nothing  but  good 
could  come  from  the  reform.  Where  then  does  the 
comjilaint  of  the  Premiers  lie?  If  they  are  so 
anxious  to  secure  the  reform  as  they  now  make  out 
thev  are,  whv  in  the  name  of  common-sense  did 
thev  not  set  about  it  before  the  Commonwealth  con- 
ceixed  the  humane  idea  ? 
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The  ever  recurring  diflficulty  of 
State  Debts  and  State  debts,  and  the  amount  of 
State  Rights.  money  to  be  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  States  has  cropped 
up  again  at  the  Premiers'  Conference.  As  a  matter 
of  necessity  the  question  must  be  settled,  but,  seeing 
th;-)t  each  partv  imagines  that  it  is  going  to  be  taken 
down  bv  the  other,  there  does  not  seem  muc^h  likeli- 
hooil  of  a  settlement  coming.  Mr.  Deakin  has 
waited  unon  the  Premiers  and  has  spoken  upon  the 
Government's  scheme,  which  provides  that  all  the 
debts  of  the  States  are  to  be  taken  over  ;  that  a 
council  of  finance  should  be  appointed  to  administer 
the  debt,  raise  new  loans,  and  control  the  sinking 
fund  ;  that  each  State  should  pay  for  five  years 
annuallv  to  the  Commonwealth  the  difference  be- 
tween its  share  of  ;i^6, 000,000  and  the  interest  and 
expenses  due  on  its  transferred  debt ;  that  after  five 
years  the  payments  would  be  continued,  but  reduced 
bv  a  sliding  scale  extending  over  30  years.  This 
period  would  cover  the  indebtedness  of  the  States. 
That  practically  is  the  outline  of  the  scheme.  The 
States  would  be  expected  to  hand  to  the  Commis- 
sioners their  present  sinking  funds,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth would  establish  a  smking  fund.  The 
Council.  Mr.  Deakin  explained,  would  not  have 
authoritv  to  ^"eto  a  proposal  for  a  loan ;  they  would 
simply  arrange  to  have  the  loan  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  time  when  they  were  likely  to  get  the 
best  terms,  and  in  the  e\ent  of  more  loans  than 
one  being  required,  would  place  them  in  proper 
order. 

The  chief  objections  of  the   States 

The  States'        ^^^    that    under    this    scheme    they 

I  Objections. __^_    will   need   to  surrender   their  claim 

to  a  perpetual  share  of  the  Cus- 
toms revenue,  and  that,  under  the  proposed  oouncil 
of  finance,  there  would  be  some  limit  upon  their 
borrowing  functions.  They  want,  first  of  all,  to 
have  the  Braddon  Clause  re-enacted  in  perpetuity, 
and,  second,  to  have  no  restriction  whatever  in  the 
matter  of  borrowing.  They  have  stated,  although 
thev  refused  to  i)ropound  a  scheme  to  take  the  place 
of  the  rejected  Commonwealth  one,  that  the  States 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  Customs  revenue  than  they  now  have ;  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  l>efore  very  long  they  will  have 
to  find  their  revenue  internally.  Federation  is  here, 
and  we  have  got 'to  pay  for  it.  aufl  it  is  reasonably 
quite  impossible  to  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  on  the  extensive  works  which  they  must  under- 
take upon  a  limited  income.  What  must  happen  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  Customs  revenue  will  be  taken  by 
the  Commonwealth  ;  otherwise  it  will  have  to  resort  to 
taxation  in  some  other  form.     The  difficulty,  there- 


fore, seems  to  be  very  little  nearer  settlement,  if 
any,  than  it  was  before.  Minor  points  in  the 
discussion  refer  to  sinking  funds  and  transferred 
properties,  but  the  question  really  hinges  upon  the 
two  main  things  indicated — ^iz.,  surrendering  of 
the  States'  claim  to  a  part  of  the  Customs  revenue, 
and  the  regulation  of  applications  for  new  loans. 
Considering,  however,  that  the  States  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  paying  old  age  pensions, 
which  will  amount  to  anything  between  ^1,250,000 
and  ;^i,5oo,ooo  a  year,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  Finality  is  not 
bv  any  means  reached,  and  the  matter  will  be  fur- 
ther debated  by  State  Parliaments. 

Attention  has:  been  repeatedly  called 

The  New  Hebrides   to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Home  au- 

Again.  thorities    over    the    Xew    Hebrides. 

Times  and  again  their  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm over  British  interests  there  has  been  ex- 
posed. When  it  was  announced  that  a  joint  com- 
mission was  to  rule  affairs,  it  was  felt  that  the 
British  residents  would  soon  have  little  cause  to 
complain.  Xews,  however,  which  is  continually 
coming  either  through  official  or  private  channels 
indicates  that,  while  France  is  thoroughly  alive  to 
her  interests,  Britain  in  some  strange  way  seems  to 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  place  at  all.  Over  the 
Pacific  Islands  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Common- 
wealth ought  to  exercise  some  control.  We  are 
nearest  to  it,  and  are  constantly  in  touch  with  its 
needs,  and,  if  more  community  of  interest  existed, 
would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  towards 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  the  Southern 
Seas.  In  the  Xew  Hebrides,  British  residents  have 
cause  of  complaint  now  as  they  previously  had. 
In  a  case  of  divided  authoritv  the  interests  of  both 
should  be  thoroughly  looked  after,  but  while  for 
some  time  a  French  officer  has  been  appointed  to 
look  after  the  aftairs  of  the  French  residents,  no 
British  officer  has  yet  been  appointed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  British  residents.  Although  the 
Commonwealth  has  no  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
Mr.  Deakin  took  it  upon  himself  in  the  interests  of 
the  Britishers  in  the  group  to  communicate  with  the 
colonial  office,  when  he  heard  of  the  French  ap- 
pointment, but,  although  six  months  have  swung 
away  since  then,  nothing  has  been  done.  If  the 
colonial  office  could  hear  some  of  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  its  lack  of  interest,  as  far  as  colonial 
possessions  are  concerned,  it  would,  if  it  had  a  soul 
to  suffer,  feel  uneasy  at  times,  not  perhaps  from 
any  personal  responsibility,  but  from  a  knowledge 
that  it  was  straining  the  loyalty  of  very  loyal  peo- 
ple to  an  unwarranted  degree. 
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A   statement    which    has   caused    a 
German  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  Com- 

Wakefulness.  monwealth  is  the  statement  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reich- 
stag has  adopted  the  proposed  vote  of  ^^25,000  as 
an  additional  subsidy  of  the  Xorddeutscher  Lloyd 
Company  in  connection  with  the  improved  island 
mail  services  between  Sydney,  Xew  Guinea,  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  and  from  Xew  Guinea  to  Singa- 
pore via  the  Caroline  group  and  other  islands.  This 
is  exceedingly  apropos  to  the  last  comment.  The 
continental  nations  interested  in  the  Southern  Seas 
ha\-e  their  eyes  wide  open  to  the  enormous  possibili- 
ties that  are  there.  Enterprises  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  bound,  in  years  to  come,  to  result  in  large 
advantages  financiallv  and  otherwise  to  the  coun- 
tries bold  enousfh  to  make  them  now. 


Following   closely  on   the  heels   of 
Killing  the  Goose,    this     comes    a    startling    statement 
Etc,  from   Mr.    B.    H.    Morgan,    the   re- 

presentative   of   the    British    Manu- 
facturers"  Association,   who  is  now   in   Australia  on 
a  mission  to  collect  evidence  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  trade  relations,  to  the  effect  that  there 
exists  a  ring  of  shipping  which  is  handicapping  and 
demoralising   trade.      The    ring   comprises   some    of 
the  biggest  lines  running  to  Australia,   and  it   will 
ship   goods   only     through     those    shipping     agents, 
brokers,    or    buying    houses    in    London    who    will 
sign    its   rebate   agreement.      That    agreement    pro- 
vides  that  if   a    shipper    has   not    during    a    certain 
period    shipped    any    goods    whatever    outside    the 
ring   he   is   entitled   to   receive   at   the  end    of   the 
period,   say    a  certain  number  of  months,   a   rebate 
of  10  per  cent,  on  his  entire  shipment  charges  during 
that  time.      Under  these  circumstances,   some   ship- 
pers .should  have  placed  to  their  credit  sums  amount- 
ing to  even  ^^3000.      It  has  been  discovered  e\en 
that   goods  shipped   from   America  to  Australia  TVtf 
England  have  been  charged   lower  freight  for  the 
whole  journey  than  goods  sent  from  England  alone. 
Not  only  that  !     It  would  naturally  be  tliought  that 
the  rebates  would  be  paid  to  the  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  freights,   i.e.,   the  merchants  in   Australia. 
Thev  have  to  pay  the  charges,  and  they  should  be 
entitled  to  any  reduction  in  those  charges.      Judge 
then  of  the  astonishment  of  .some  Australian   firms 
when    they    knew    that    this    custom    was    in    \ogue. 
and   knew    also  that  not  one   penny   had   ever  tx'en 
taken  off  their  freight  bills.     It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  combination,  once  formed,  moves  along  in  a  most 
natural   and  easy   fashion.     Agents,  buying  houses, 
and  brokers  who  get  these  rebates  and  pocket,  them, 
are   naturally   in   league  with  the  ring.     As  a   con- 
sequence,   when   aggrieved   merchants   in   the   States 
have  tried  to  get  better  terms  from  steamship  com- 
l)anies,   they   have  been  met   by   the   statement   that 
the  agents  of  Australian  houses  were  quite  satisfied 


with   existing   conditions.       Of    course    they     were. 
What  other  answer  could  be  expected  ? 

The  Minister  of  Customs  is,   how- 

A  Counter-Move     ever,   looking  into  the  matter.    It'  is 

in  Defence.        probable   that    some    legislation   on 

the  lines  of  the  Elkins  Rebate  Act 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  makes  it 
illegal  for  shipping  companies  to  carry  goods  on  the 
rebate  system,  will  be  introduced  to  the  Federal 
House.  Unless  something  is  done,  trade  will  surely 
follow  other  flags.  It  costs  a  British  manufadurer 
more  to  send  his  goods  to  Australia  than  it  costs  an 
American  or  German  e\en,  though  they  be  sent 
through  England.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  firms  can  get  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  from 
other  countries,  whi('h  in  the  ultimate  will  mean 
lower  prices  for  goods,  thev  will  naturallv  turn  to 
these  sources.  The  Federal  Pailiament  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  a  small  preference  to  England  in 
[he  matter  of  dutv.  This  should  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  business  to  some  extent  in  favour  of 
England,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  finance.  But 
whatever  good  effect  in  that  way  might  accrue,  it  is 
more  than  lost  through  the  greed  of  shipping  rings 
which  swallow  it,  and  much  more,  up  in  excessive 
freights. 

The    Sydney    strike,    which    at    the 
The  Sydney         time  of   last   writing   seemed    likely 
Stril(e.  to    go    on    for    ever,    has    happily 

been  settled.  Fortunately,  g<x>d 
sense  has  at  last  prevailed,  and  at  a  meeting  where 
representatives  of  both  sides  faced  one  another  the 
difficulty  was  soon  disposed  of.  (This  practically 
is  the  genius  of  Victorian  Wages  Boards,  the  reason 
for  their  complete  success  being  that  disputants  meet 
and  move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  when 
disputes  are  necessarily  soon  and  amicablv  settled.) 
An  agreement  was  arri\-ed  at  to  the  effect  that  the 
coastal  companies  are  in  future  to  pav  the  same 
rate  of  wages  to  wharf -labourers  in  their  employ  as 
is  paid  by  the  Inter-State  shipping  comiianies.  This 
is  certainly  a  fair  thing.  The  right  of  the  coastal 
companies  to  employ  non-Unionists  as  constant 
hands,  provided  that  thev  nav  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  is  not  called  into  question,  and  therefore 
the  owners  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  inasmuch  as 
the  princi]ile  for  which  thev  were  rightly  contend- 
ing— freeclom  of  contract — is  not  disturbed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  will  not  l3e  subjected 
to  what  they  have  considered  unfair  competition 
through  a  lower  paid  class  of  labour  going  in  and 
spoiling  the  chance  of  Union  men.  But  perhaps 
the  triumph  of  the  agreement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  decided  that  any  future  disputes  that  arrive 
should  fie  referred  to  a  conciliatory  board,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  bv  the  associa- 
tion and  three  by  the  Union,  with  an  arbitrator 
who  should  he  mutually  agreed  upon  as  the  final 
referee. 
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London,  April,  1908. 
No    importance    n<^d   be    attacl>ed 
The  Role  to     the     Kaiser  s     letter     to    Lord 

..  ^"*«*        k     Twt-edmouth.      alout     which     quite 

Modern  Monarch.  ...     ,  .      .    ,.  ,      ,>TrU    ii^t 

.1    ridiculous    luss    was    made    last 

month,  excepting  lor  its  indirect  results.  The 
l^imes,  which  is  responsible  for  the  rumpus,  dis- 
.;redited  itself  so  badly  as  to  revive  memories  of  the 
Pigott  forgeries.  That  was  one  result,  which  is  of 
little  importance.  But  it  had  another  result,  to 
which  some  attention  may  be  paid  with  advant.ige. 
From  the  hubbub  raised  over  the  correspondence  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  as.  common  ground  that 
monarchs,  while  they  are  encouraged  to  talk  with 
the  utmost  freedom  to  foreign  Ministers  of  State, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  them.  A  cat 
mav  look  at  a  king,  but  a  Kaiser  may  not  write  to  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  even  when  that  First 
Lord  happens  to  be  a  personal  friend.  This 
seems  to  be  the  very  acme  of  absurdity.  If 
monarchs  were  to  be  forbidden  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  foreign  Ministers,  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  letter,  there  might  be  something  to  l>e 
said  for  such  a  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  .sovereigns. 
But  to  encourage  them  to  talk  and  to  forbid  them_  to 
write  is  sheer  nonsense.  A  conversation  in  which 
personal  magnetism  can  l)e  brought  to  play,  and 
where  there  is  no  permanent  record  of  what  is  said, 
is  surelv  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous — if  dan- 
ger there  be — than  an  exchange  of  letters,  where 
there  is  no  personal  magnetism,  and  where  the 
record  of  what  has  been  written  remains  in  exidence. 

Sauce  for  the  The  discussion  raises,  in  a  some- 
Kaiser,  what     acute     form,      the     (luestion 

Sauce  for  the  whether  it  is  wise  or  prudent  for 
King.  King  Edward  to  continue  his  use- 

ful and  honourable  task  of  a  co»imis-7'o\ai;ciir  of 
peace.  N'o  doubt  his  >Liiesty  is  much  more  dis- 
creet and  cautious  than  his  impetuous  nephew.  But 
considering  the  protests  which  many  Knglislimen 
made  last  month  against  the  Kaiser  hohling  any 
jirivate  communications  v,  itli  English  Ministers,  it 
iiecomes  a  serious  .question  whether  the  King  ought 
to  continue  his  visits  to  foreign  Ministers  on  his 
journevs  on  the  Continent.  Hitherto  he  has  avoided 
creating  any  scandal  ;  he  has  indeed  gained  great 
iTedit.  But  no  one  can  t.dk  to  any  intelligent 
foreigner  without  iliscovering  that  the  King  is  ex- 
])Osing  both  himself  and  his  country  to  no  small 
risk  of  discredit  by  tlv-  role  which  he  is  now  inlay- 
ing. In  Paris,  in  Madrid,  in  Rome  and  in  Berlin. 
King  Edward  is  ix)pular1y  believed  to  l>e  the  real 
director  of  British  foreign  policy.  Tt  is  difficult  to 
.ivoid  the  conclusion  that  foreign  sovereigns  and 
foreign  Ministers  who  h.ive  held  long  and  con- 
fidential conversations  with  his  Maiesty  on  questions 
of  international  politics  mav  attach  to  his  remarks 
an  importanre  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  They 
-^  that  Sir  E.  Grev  at  the  Hague  Conference  was 


a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Har- 
dinge.  They  see  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  as  often  as 
not  in  attendance  upon  the  King.  What  wonder  if 
they  draw  the  altogether  erroneous  conclusion  that 
it  IS  the  King  rather  than  his  Secretary  of  State 
whose  word  is  most  to  be  relied  upon  when  they  are 
calculating  the  chances  of  alternative  policies? 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  Revival  of  Kingship 
nowadavs,  and  so  far  I  gladly  admit  we  have  pro- 
fited by  the  beneficent  activity  of  King  Edward. 
But  the  commotion  raised  about  the  Kaiser's  letter 
is  a  timely  reminder  that  his  Majesty  is  running 
risks  which  have  hitherto  been  o\-erlooked. 

Sir  Henry  ^^^-    Asquith,    by    unanimous    con- 

Campbcll-Banner-  sent,  will  succeed  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
man's  l-ell-Bannerman     in     the     untoward 

Successor.  event  of  his  death.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  present  Government  took  office,  one  of  its 
most  respecLed  members  remarked  to  the  present 
writer  that  whatever  Ministry  was  formed  after  the 
General  Election  would  only  be  a  stop-gap  Cabinet 
which  would  ha\e  to  be  reconstituted  after  two 
vears.  "  We  old  ones,"  said  he,  •'  will  come  in  to 
clear  up  the  Tory  mess.  But  as  soon  as  things  are 
straightened  out  and  the  course  is  clear  for  real 
reform,  we  shall  drop  out  and  the  younger  men 
will  do  the  work.  C.-B..  Lord  Spencer  "  (for  this 
was  before  his  illness),  '"'  Lord  Ripon  and  Sir  H. 
H.  Fowler  are  good  for  two  years,  not  much  longer. 
E^ervthing  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
second  Liberal  Cabinet,  not  of  the  first."  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  prescient  prophecy  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  fulfilment.  If  C.-B.  goes  and  Mr.  Asquith  has 
to  reconstitute  his  Cabinet,  it  would  surprise  no  one 
if  Lord  Ripon.  who  is  eighty,  and  Sir  H.  H.  Fow- 
ler, who  is  seventy-sexen.  were  to  be  replaced  by 
younger  men — that  is  to  say,  if  Ministers  felt  it 
safe  to  face  any  avoidable  by-elections.  As  it  is 
thev  mav  not  unnaturally  conclude  that  they  had 
letter  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  and  carry  on  exactly  as 
thev   are — minus   C.-B 

It    is  conceivable    that   this    course 

„     ...     ^.  mav  lie  adopted.      If   Mr.    Asquith 

Possible  Changes.   ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  pj,.^^  Lor.iship  of 

the  Treasury  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  to  absent  himself  for  some  days  from  the 
House  in  order  to  fight  a  fiercely  contested  election 
in  East  Fife.  If  he  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  he  might  avoid  this.  But  in  that 
case  he  would  have  to  appoint  a  new  Chancellor, 
and  if  once  he  began  shifting  his  colleagues  he 
W'Ould  have  to  bring  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and 
that  would  entail  a  by-election  in  North -West  Man- 
chester, where  the  Liberal  majority  was  only  1241. 
The  question  as  to  who  should  be  Chancellor  is  one 
that  could  not  be  answered  without  arousing  manv 
jealousies.  Tt  is  understood  that  Mr.  Asquith 
favours   Mr.    McKenna,    who  worked   with   him   as 
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Financial  Secretary.  At  one  time  Mr.  Morley  was 
un{lerst<X)d  to  fancy  the  i)0.st,  but  he  is  probaVjly 
content  to  remain  at  the  India  Office.  The  popu- 
lar candidate  undoubtedly  is  Mr.  Lloyd-Ge<jrge, 
although  cne  Spectator  suggests  Mr.  John  Burns. 
Mr.  Labouchere.  writing  to  me  from  Florenct-  the 
other  day,  put  in  a  word  for  Mr.  Lulu  Harcourt  ; 
while  others  have  mentioned  Mr.  Haldane,  who. 
however,  cannot  be  spared  from  the  War  Office. 
"Nlr.  Winston  Churchill  might,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent,  be  pitchforked  at  once  into 
the  Cabinet  and  into  the  Chancellorship  ;  but  the 
odds  are  against  it.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  show  how  strong  are  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  sitting  tight  and  carrying  on  the  Administration 
with'iut  shifting  one  man. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  in 
Peckham — where  a  seat  captured 
by  the  Liberals  in  1906  by  2339 
was  lost  last  month,  not  in  a 
triangular  battle,  but  in  a  straight-up  hand-to-hand 
contest  t)v  2494 — has  produced  a  profound  effect 
upon  everyone  except  ^Ir.  Balfour.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  takes  no  account  of  by-elections,  and 
as  he  has  frequently  declared  during  the  last  three  or 
four  vears.  nothing  can  be  more  unconstitutional 
than  to  accept  the  verdict  of  by-elections  as  a  man- 
date for  a  dissolution.  But  Mr.  Balfour  stands 
alone.  The  verdict  of  by-elections,  if  they  are 
numerous  enough  and  are  spread  o\er  a  wide 
enough  area,  is  prophetic  of  the  verdict  of  the  next 
General  Election.  Mr.  Balfour  when  in  office 
could  deride  the  electoral  returns  that  told  the 
steadv  rise  of  the  Liberal  flood  which  was  destined 
to  sweep  him.  from  place  and  power.  But  Liberals 
are  not  in  his  position.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
notions  of  their  own  which  they  regard  as  funda- 
mental principles  as  to  the  wickedness  of  persist- 
ing to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  King  when 
thev  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  electorate  wish  to  send  them  pack- 
j  ing.  In  the  second  place,  the  moment  they  flinch 
from  challenging  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
the  power  passes  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The    defeat    at    Peckham.    coming 
"  A  Blessing  in      as  it  did  after  the  heavy  rise  in  tht 
Disguise."         Unionist    vote    at  every    other    by- 
election    since   Mid-Devon,    gave    a 
sickening   shock   to  the    Ministerialists.      It  is   true 
there   were  exceptional   circumstances   at   Peckham. 
There  are  alwavs  exceptional  circumstances  when  an 
awkward  defeat  has  to  be  explained   away.     Pe<-k- 
ham  was  alwavs,  until   1906.  a  Unionist  stronghold 
The  heavv  majority  which  defeated  Sir  F.  Banbury 
at  the  General  Election  was  largely  built  up  by  per- 
sonal and  local  resentment  against  the  late  member 
rather  than  by  any  enthusiasm  for  Lilieralism.     Add 
to  all  this  the  concentration  of  all  the  leagues  of  all 
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the  forces  of  the  \\'orld,  the  Flesh  antl  the  Devil, 
with  a  fighting  fund  of  ;!^8ooo,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted Peckham  is  no  fair  test.  But  it  may  do 
excellent  service  to  the  best  life  of  the  nation.  It 
ought  to  rouse  the  popular  conscience,  as  it  has 
revealed  as  with  the  glare  of  flames  from  the  nether 
pit  the  moral  issue  of  the  fight.  It  is  no  longer 
now  a  fight  between  parties,  between  the  ins  and 
the  outs,  between  political  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,  but  a  clear  stand-up  fight  between 
Sobriety  and  Drunkenness  :  between  national  self- 
ownersliip  and  national  helotage  under,  the  heel  of 
the  brewers.  That  issue  once  made  clear,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  sequel.  True,  the  forces  of  con- 
science are  slow  to  mobilise,  and  at  first  difficult  to 
keep  in  compact  and  constant  array  :  they  will  suffer 
initial  reverses  ;  that  is  the  way  we  English  wage 
wars,  but  in  the  end  they  are  bound  to  coiniuer. 
England  is  not  vet  the  willing  captive  of  Belial  and 
Mammon.  The  Licensing  Bill  has  already  accom- 
plished the  half-miracle  of  uniting  in  its  active  and 
enthusiastic  support,  while  the  burning  Education 
controversv  is  still  unquenched.  the  Bisho|)s  and  the 
leaders  of  Nonconformity. 

The  net  result  of  these  consider- 
The  Master  of  ations  is  that  although  Mr.  Asquith 
the  Position.  may  be  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  the  master  of  the  situation, 
unless  the  conscience  of  the  country — as  is,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  possible — takes  to  itself  its  great 
power  and  reigns.  Xo  one,  least  of  all  the  Unionist 
Whips,  ventures  to  believe  that  if  Parliament  were 
dissolved  to-morrow  >fr.  Balfour  would  be  able 
to  command  a  majoritv  in  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  might  ha\e  a  chance  if  he  were  not  so 
badly  tarred  with  the  Protectionist  brush.  But  thr- 
instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the  ])art  of  the 
masses  of  our  people  can  be  relied  ujion  to  a\ert  the 
catastrophe  of  the  return  of  a  majority  of  Pn.- 
tectionists.  Hence  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of 
a  statesman  who  has  merelv  a  handful  of  followers 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  and  who  does  not  even 
claim  to  have  a  majority  in  the  constituencies, 
elevated  by  the  working  of  the  British  Constitution 
into  the  position  of  supreme  controller  of  the  legis- 
lation which  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown 
introduce  into  Parliament.  The  serried  ranks  of  his 
six  to  one  majority  in  the  Peers  at  his  signal  give 
the  happy  despatch  to  e\ery  measure  which,  in  the 
interest  of  his  ijartv,  he  desires  to  destrov.  Last 
month  they  threw  out  the  Scottish  Small  Holdings 
Bill,  and,  encouraged  by  the  indifference  with  which 
their  action  has  been  regarded  in  the  councrv,  they 
are  preparing  to  mete  out  a  similar  fate  to  the 
Education  Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  Eight 
Hours"  Bill  for  miners,  and  any  and  everv  other 
Liberal  measure  Mr..  Balfour  may  mark  for  the 
slaughter.  And  until  we  pluck  up  courage  enough 
to  appeal  to  the  constituencies  against  the  rule  of  the 
Peers  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  I  have  onlv  to 
repeat  a  suggestion  which  I  made  last  year.  Let 
Mr.  Balfour  blue-pencil  every  Liberal  Bill  before 
it  is  introduced  into  the  Commons,  and  let  us  be 
content  with  his  leavings.  It  is  more  than  we  shall 
get  on  any  other  method. 

There    is    only   one    department    in 

Next  Year's        which    the   Liberal   majority    in   the 

Budget.  House  of  Commons  is  free  to  act. 

That  department  is  the  domain  of 
finance.  The  House  of  Lords  cannot  interfere  with 
the  Budget.  Mr.  Asquith  will  probably  carry  this 
year's  Budget  and  his  Old-Age  Pension  scheme 
without  much  difficulty.  But  next  year's  Budget  is 
enough  to  appal  the  most  reckless.  We  have  post- 
poned deliberately  making  any  provision  for  the 
construction  of  ships  which  admittedly  will  have  to 
be  built  next  year  if  ^Ministerial  pledges  are  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  House  is  committed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  harbour  at  Rosyth  and  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  two-Power  standard.  We  have  decided 
that  we  can  take  a  nap  for  a  twehemonth  until  we 
see  whether  the  German  tortoise  jogs  steadilv  on  its 
appointed  course.  Of  course,  if  the  Germans  hang 
up  their  programme  we  shall  be  only  too  delighted 
to  do  the  same.     But  if  they  do  not — what  then  ? 

The    Licensing   Bill    represents    the 

Property  and  the    first  serious  attempt  of  any  Govern- 

Licensing  Bill.       ment  to    lay    hands    upon    property 

in  the  interest  of  the  people.  It 
is  a  proi)Osal  to  take  from  those  who  ha\-e  to  secure 
the  sobriety  of  those  who  ha\e  not.  The  Peckham 
poll  was  the  fir.st  grim  reminder  to  the  ardent  social 
reformer  of  the  massive  l;arriers  which,  in  this 
country,  capital  opposes  to  what  it  regards  as  the 
predatory  raids  of  the  poor.  Property — even  pro- 
perty in  the  annuallv  renewed  licence  to  supplv  in- 
toxicants— is  something  sacrosanct  in  the  eves,  not 
merely  of  those  who  possess  it,  but  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  not.  It  is  the  small  man  who  has 
little  who  is  the  keenest  in  resisting  an  increase  of 


rates  and  taxes.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  result 
of  the  last  County  Council  Election,  when  the 
Moderates  swept  the  Progressives  from  the  field, 
and  at  the  refusal  of  many  great  densely  populated 
districts  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  to  see  how 
little  hold  the  doctrines  of  even  moderate  Socialism 
have  bitten  into  the  masses.  Time  may  alter  this, 
and  the  Socialist  propaganda  may  win  over  the 
multitude.  But  at  present  the  unwise  threats  of 
some  of  its  speakers  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist,  and  make  a  present  to  the  plutocrat  of 
everv  man  who  owns  his  cottage  or  has  bought  a 
field'. 

The  Liberal   Party  hds  one  chance. 

Where  the  Women    It    might    carry    both    a    Licensing 

Come  in.  Bill     and     an     Old-Age     Pension 

Scheme  if  it  would  do  two  things. 
If  it  were  to  enfranchise  the  women  and  limit  its 
Old-Age  Pension  Scheme  in  the  first  instance  to 
widows  over  sixty-fi\e  years  of  age,  it  might  carrv 
temperance  legislation  Avithout  necessitating  increas- 
ed taxation  next  year.  In  view  of  the  unavoidable 
increase  in  naval  'expenditure  next  vear,  it  is  mad- 
ness to  bring  in  a  general  non-contributorv  Old-Age 
Pension  Scheme  .'iiiless  we  are  prepared  to  face  the 
music  and  increase  the  taxes.  Of  course  if  Minis- 
ters believe  that  the  present  electorate  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  sanction  a  le\"y  of  new  taxes  or  an  in- 
crease of  old  ones  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Old- 
Age  Pensions  all  round,  then  let  them  go  ahead  and 
put  their  convictions  to  the  test.  But  if  they  do  not 
hold  that  belief  they  will  have  a  bad  time  next  vear. 

The     attempt     to    cut     dow  n     the 

The  Two-Power     Navy     Estimates     la.st    month     led 

Standard.  to    a    division — in     which     seventv- 

three  members  voted  against  the 
Government — and  to  two  debates,  which  brought 
into  clear  relief  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
shipbuilding  was  maintained  in  this  country,  and 
the  Germans  steadily  carried  out  their  naval  pro- 
gramme, we  should  in  1911  have  only  twelve  capital 
ships  of  the  first  class  against  thirteen  similar  ships 
under  the  German  flag.  As  France  will  at  that  date 
have  at  least  ten  capital  ships,  we  shall,  unless  our 
Navy  Estimates  are  increased,  be  outnumbered  bv 
two  to  one  in  the  only  class  of  ship  in  which  the 
Trafalgar  of  the  future  will  be  fought.  The  ordi- 
nary matter-of-fact  citizen  who  believes  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  who  has  been  told  by  the 
Ministers  on  both  sides  that  the  decisive  factor  in 
naval  warfare  will  henceforth  be  capital  ships  of 
the  '•  Dreadnought  "  class,  naturally  takes  alarm 
at  this  prospect,  and  asks  what  is  the  Government 
going  to  do  about  it?  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth  attempted  to  reassure  him.  But  he 
feels  anything  but  reassured  on  reading  Mr.  As- 
quith's  declaration  on  March  loth.  that  "  should 
the   Government   find   bv   next   year   that   there   was 
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a  reasonable  proljability  of  the  completion  of  Ger- 
many's programme  and  of  her  having  thirteen  of 
these  ships  by  the  end  of  191 1,  they  would  provide 

for "     What?     For  our  having  twenty-six  ships 

of  that  class  ?  Xo  such  thing  :  "  For  a  sufficient 
numljer  of  ships  to  prevent  the  superiority  of  Ger- 
many at  the  end  of  that  year,  which  Mr.  Balfour 
foreshadowed,  from  becoming  an  actual  fact." 
And  that  was  all  '.  But  that  pledge  would  be  ful- 
filled if  instead  of'  our  having  twelve  to  Germany's 
thirteen  we  had  fourteen.  In  other  \vords.  we  are  to 
be  content  if  Germany  is  not  superior  to  us  by 
however  small  a  margin  !  This  is  not  the  two- 
Power  standard,  or  anything  like  it.  But  even  to 
fulfil  Mr.  A.squith's  pledge  means  increased  esti- 
mates next  year. 

Lord  Rosebery  last  month  emerged 
Rosebery  from    the    semi-seclusion    in    which 

Emergent.         he   has    lived    for  some   time  past, 
and    rendered   excellent    service   by 
the  incisive  speech  in  which  he  trounced  the  Times 
and  the  sensationalists  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the    Kaiser's    letter    to   Lord    Tweedmouth    to  en- 
deavour to  inflame  relations  between  Germany  and 
England.     This  speech  was  in  Lord  Rosebery's  best 
form,  and  caused  many  to  sigh  that  so  valuable  an 
asset   in    British    statesmanship    should  be    so   little 
used.     As  if  to  console  us  for  our  evil  fate.   Lor(] 
Rosebery  made  another  speech,   addressing  a  meet- 
iig  of  the  Liberal  League,  which  has  been  hibernat- 
ing.    He  produced  a  programme  of  his  own  as  the 
basis  for  a  party  which  he  could  lead.      This  pro- 
gramme   is   identical    with    the    programme    of    the 
Liberal   Partv  now   m  power  in  its  first  and  second 
articles.      His   programme  consists   of   five  articles. 
The  first  is  sane  Irnperialism.  or,  as  ^Ir.  Forster  put 
it  long  ago.  Imperialism  plus  common  sense  and  the 
Ten  Commandm.ents  ;  the  second.   Free  Trade;  the 
third,  hostility  to  an   Irish  Parliament;  the  fourth, 
li.istilitv  to  Socialism  ;   the  fifth,   the  reform  of  the 
Second'  Chamber.     With  regard  to  the  third  article, 
Lord  Rosel)ery  him.self   was  a   party   to   Mr.    Glad- 
stone's  Home  Rule   scheme,    and   although   he  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  back  from  the  faith  that  was  in 
him  then,  he  would  probably  not  object  to  any  and 
exerv  form  of  legislative  assembly   in   Dublin.      As 
for  Socialism,  Lord  Rosebery  himself  was  a  bright 
anrl  shining   light  of   the  municipal    Socialists    who 
made  the  first  London  County  Council  famous,  and 
in  view  of  what  he  has  repeatedly  said  on  the  ques- 
,  tion  of  housing,  licensing,  etc,    it  is   imi)o.ssible  to 
identify  him  with  the  thorough-going  indi\-idualists 
As  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  can 
be  discussed  when  we  know  better  what  it  means. 

The     chief    contribution    that     has 

The  Education      l^een  made  to    the  settlement  of  the 

Controversy.        Education     question     is     the     step 

taken  bv  the  Bishop  of  St.   Asajih, 

who  proposes  that  the  Church  should  compromise  on 

a  basis  which   \\ould  hand  over  all  Church   schools 


By    permission    of   the    proprietors    of   "  Punch-'  ] 

OLD    lUX   (whose   thoughts    have    been    turned    b.v    whisky 
to   controversial  topics):    "Can   'e  tell   me,    Squoire,  the   dit- 
ference      between     '  contracting     out '     and     '  non-provided, 
schools?"  , 

SQUIRE:  "  Go  away  home,  my  man,  and  come  to  me  again 
,  when  you're  sober."  ^     .  ^i  ■ 

OLD  MAX.       Sober!  Nobody  cares  for  them  sort  o    things 
when    'e's   soljer!" 

to  the  County   Councils,    subject   to  the  stipulation 
that  Cowper-Templeism  should  become  universal  as 
the  religious  instruction   given  during  school   hours. 
But  there  should  be  freedom  of  access  to  all  schools, 
so    that    dogmatic   teaching    could   be    given    after 
school  hours,   and  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  to 
give  it.      The   Bishop   makes  no  provisions   for   the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews,  but  it  is  suggested 
they   should  be  allowed   to   contract   out,    and   that 
the'  cost    of    maintaining    their    schools    should    be 
borne  by  the   National   Exchequer.      When  the  Bill 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Archbishop 
of   Canterbury   and   Lord   Crewe,   on   behalf  of  the 
Government,    smiled   benignly  upon   the  effort,    and 
the  Bill  was  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  has  evidently  not  yet  received  his  orders 
as  to  whether  the  Bill  is  to  be  knifed  or  whether 
some  compromise  is  to  be  effected.      Two  notable 
admissions   were   m.ade — one  by   the  Archbishop   of 
Canterbury,    who   spoke    of    the    gaunt    spectre    of 
secularism',  the  fear  of  which  is  the  impelling  force 
behind  all  attexiipts  at  compromise.     The  other  was 
the  frank  confession  of  Bishop  Gore  "  that  he  did 
not    believe    that    the    parents   of    any    \ery    large 
number  of  children   would  ask  for  special   facilities 
where   any   kind  of  religious   teaching   was   already 
given   of   the    normal     and    establishe<l    kind.       if 
special   facilities  were  allowed  it  was  highly  prob- 
able thev   would  be  very  little  used.'"      But  why  in 
all    the    world    should    there   be  such    a    tus.s    about 
either  granting  or  withholding  special  facilities,  if 
the  i)arents  will  l>e  perfectly  content  to  accept  any 
religious    teaching    that    may    be   provided    by    the 
authorities?     Unless  some  more  l)ody  can  he  given 
to  the  "  gaunt  spectre  "  of  secularism  the  chances 
of  compromise  are  slight.     Everything  depends  upon 
the  spectre. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  that 
Sir  E.  Grey  and  a  Governor  should  be  appomted 
Macedonia.  in  Macedonia  for  a  term  of  years 
was  magnificent,  and  his  despatch 
pointing  out  the  consequences  of  doing  nothing  is 
almost  as  good  as  his  excellent  speeches  on  arma- 
ments before  the  Hague  Conference.  These 
speeches  and  despatches  are  good,  excellent  in  logic, 
but  they  do  not  lead  to  practical  results.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  Sir  Edward  Grey's  fault.  He  is  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  Austria,  it  is  reported,  has 
promptly  rejected  his  proposal  :  Russia  has  brought 
forward'  an  alternative  proposal  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Italy.  It  is  evident  there  is  no  chance 
whatever' of  securing  concerted  action  in  favour  of 
autonomous  Macedonia.  What  the  plain  man  in  the 
street  does  not  understand  is  why,  instead  of  fling- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Powers  a  proposal  whether  for 
a  standstill  of  armaments  or  for  a  Governor  in 
Macedonia.  Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not  instruct  our 
Ambassadors  to  make  preliminary  propaganda  for 
the  proposals  about  to  be  launched  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  What  is  the  use  of  having  Am- 
bassadors if  their  chief  cannot  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  soundings?  As  it 
is,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  seems  to  ha\e  courted  a  rebuff.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  quite  right,  and  the  only  thing 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  But  when  I  re- 
member the  utter  failure  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  use 
its  Ambassadors  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  armament  question  at  the  Hague,  I 
do  not  feel  quite  satisfied. 

The    Duke   of    De\onshire's    deatli 
The  Dead  last    month    was  a    great     national 

Duke.  loss.      He   was   a   man  of   supreme 

common  sense,  solid  judgment,  and 
a  conscientiousness  which  showed  itself  in  action  rather 
than  in  speech.  He  vras  a  great  pillar  of  the  State, 
a  wealthv  noble  and  an  experienced  administrator, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  statesmen  whose  public  utter- 
ances were  reported  in  all  the  newspapers.  He 
occupied  a  unique  position  in  English  life.  He  was 
no  orator,  but,  as  Mr.  Ciiaml)erlain  once  said,  he 
alwavs  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  His  character  was 
much  more  complex  than  was  generally  belie\ed  by 
those  Avho  only  saw  his  somewhat  slow,  ponderous, 
almost  elephantine  movements  in  the  political  arena. 
But  no  conception  could  be  more  fallacious  than 
that  which  dubbed  him  "  Half  Hartington."  He 
was  not  half-hearted,  but  it  is  true  that  he  did  not 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  wearing  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
than  he  would  have  thought  of  putting  on  a  good 
hat.  He  was  as  indifferent  to  personal  appearance 
as  he  was  to  personal  considerations  when  dealing 
with  questions  of  patriotic  duty.  He.  far  more 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain,  was  the  great  barrier  to 
Home  Rule,   and  when   the  two  Liberal   Unionists 


turned  their  lances  against  each  other  on  the  subject 
of  Protection,  the  Duke  simply  rode  over  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain and  left  him  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

The  Duke  of   Devonshire  was   not 

^''an'd""'^         exactly   a    Suffragette,    but   he  had 

Justice  to  Women,   a   sense  of  justice  to  women  muck 

more  highly  developed  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy. 
writing  on  this  side  of  his  character,  says  that  the 
Duke  always  showed  himself  prompt  to  remedy  the 
injustice  to  which  women  have  been  subjected  in 
the  matter  of  their  property.  As  Postmaster- 
General  he  found  that  his  officials  had  pigeon-holed 
Mrs.  Elmv's  appeal  to  take  immediate  action  with 
regard  to  the  first  Married  Women's  Property  Act- 
He  intervened  and  carried  out  her  wishes  with  a. 
promptitude  and  courtesy  that  was  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  hide-bound  indifference  of  many  Minis- 
ters. When  Mrs.  Elmy  was  beginning  the  struggle 
to  secure  the  second  Women's  Property  Bill,  and 
Lord  (then  Sir  Henry)  James  was  threatening  to 
oppose  the  Bill  t(X)th  and  nail  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  far  worse  than  Women's  Suftrage,  Lord 
Hartington  again  intervened  and  assured  Sir  John 
Hibbert.  who  had  the  Bill  in  charge,  that  he  \vould 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  This  he  did,  and  it  was 
largelv  due  to  liim  that  the  measure  was  ultimately 
passed  into  law.  Mrs.  Elmy  further  recalls  that  it 
was  the  Duke  who  first  secured  the  appointment  of 
women  as  inspectors  to  schools — a  proposal  which 
had  been  in  vain  pressed  upon  Mr.  Forster  many 
vears  before.  It  might  also  be  added,  although 
Nlrs.  Elmv  does  not  mention  it  in  her  interesting 
letter,  that  it  Avas  Lord  Hartington.  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  who  wiped  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  off  the  statute  book.  Xo  one  has  ever 
regarded  the  Duke  as  the  champion  of  the  cause  of 
justice  to  women,  but  his  record  is  a  much  better  one 
than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

April  I  St  witnesses  the  coming  into 

Enter  Our  New      existence    of     the     new     Territorial 

Army.  Armv.     which     Mr.     Haldane    has 

spent  two  years  in  elaborating. 
When  he  came  to  the  office  he  found  250,000 
Volunteers  and  25,000  Yeomanry.  These  have  now 
disappeared,  and  if  his  plan  works  out  right  there 
will  be  in  future  in  the  new  Territorial  Force 
315,000  men  who  will  be  mobilised  the  moment  the 
Reserves  of  the  Regular  Army  are  called  out,  and 
will  go  into  hr.rd  training  for  war.  The  Terri- 
torials are  recruited  for  four  vears,  and  a  year  after- 
wards if  there  is  a  possibility  of  hostilities.  The 
dominant  idea  has  l^en  to  create  a  second  line 
Armv  which  will  spring  into  existence  the  moment 
war  breaks  out,  so  as  to  render  it  pos.sible  to  des- 
patch all  the  Regular  Army  to  the  seat  of  war  \ 
without  exposing  the  .country  to  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  raid  by  the  invader.  The  second  line  Army 
is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  insurance  against  in- 
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A  Unaaimity 

Which 
is  Wonderfu!. 


impaired  by  the  presence  ia  Berlin  of  an  Ambas- 
vasion.  This  is  not  quite  right  ;  it  is  an  insurance 
against  a  raid  ratlier  than  an  invasion,  and  until 
we  lose  the  commsnd  of  the  sea  it  is  onlv  raids,  not 
in\-asions,  that  we  have  to  fear. 

A  great  wonder  has  happened  in 
-Britain.  On  the  last  day  in  March 
Mr.  Bu'rell  introduced  an  Irish 
University  Bill,  which  was  accepted 
with  unanimity  by  e\eryone  excepting  the  irrecon- 
cilable Ulster  rump.  He  has  abandoned  Mr. 
Bryce's  idea  of  creating  one  central  Irish  Univer- 
sity, and  has  frankly  exploited  the  principle  of 
denominationalism  under  the  mask  of  undenomina- 
tionalism.  That  is  to  say,  Trinity  College  is  to  be 
left  as  it  is  with  its  Anglican  atmosphere.  A  Dublin 
University  is  to  be  established,  and  with  it  are  to 
be  associated  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and 
Galway.  which  will  be  given  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  atmosphere.  To  keep  the  lialance  e\en 
there  will  be  a  Belfast  Universitv.  in  which  the 
Presbyterian  atmosphere  will  be  equal  I  v  juv- 
dominant.  The  two  new  Universities  are  to  ha\e  a 
revenue  of  _;^ioo,ooo  a  year,  ^"jo.ooo  of  which 
will  come  from  the  Irish  Church  Fund.  There  is 
to  be  a  building  grant  of  ;^6o.ooo  for  Belfast, 
and  ^150.000  for  Dublin.  The  governing  bodies 
are  at  first  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The 
appointments  of  the  staff  are  to  be  made  bv  two 
statutory  commissio'ns.  each  consisting  of  seven 
members,  four  elected  by  the  Senate  and  three 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Hiere  must  be  one  ladv 
in  each  Senate.  Xo  religious  tests  are  to  be  allow- 
ed in  either  university  for  professors,  lecturers,  fel- 
lows, exhibitioners,  .scholars,  or  students.  That  is 
the  undenominational  mask  which  enal)les  the  Xon- 
ronformists  to  accept  a  mea.sure  which  otherwi.se 
would  excite  their  liveliest  antipathy.  Mr.  Dillon 
approves  of  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Balfour  blesses  it 
altogether,  so  it  will  probably  be  allowed  to  be 
placed  uprin  the  .Statute  Book. 

What  is  known  as  the  Hill  incident 
has  created  considerable  amuse- 
ment in  Euro])e.  and  even  more 
indignation  in  Germanv  and  the 
For  some  years  past  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  the  American  Ambassador  and 
his  wife,  have  been  the  spoiled  darlings  of  the 
Kaiser.  They  were  wealthy,  thev  were  courtiers, 
they  were  persona  gratissima  to  the  Ruler  of  Ger- 
many. Last  Xovember  it  was  deriiled  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  were  to  l:)e  transferred  from  the  Hague  to 
Berlin  to  succeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tower.  The  a])- 
]i(>intment  was  submitted  to  the  Kaiser,  and  bv  him 
a])prov?d.  But  last  month  an  objection  was  raised 
t<)  Mr  Hill.  It  has  been  reported  that  (i)  it  was 
due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Towers  to  remain 
in  Berlin  :  (2)  that  the  German  Emperor  was  scan- 
dalised at  the  simple  ways  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who, 
horr'ibilc  diciii,  is  actually  said  to  have  once  ridden 


The 
tlill  Incident. 

United  States. 


C^ 


l«M> 


]Vahre    Jacoh.'] 


LStuttgart. 


On    the   Bank   of  the  Abyss. 


BUELOW" :    '•  Dou't   be   afraid,    dear   Madam,    you    are   quit* 
safe  ill  my  hands." 

to  her  butcher's  on  her  cycle  and  ordered  the 
family  joint;  (3)  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Kaiser  that  the  Hills  were  not  rich  enough  to  keep 
up  the  style  of  their  wealthy  predecessors.  The 
generally  accepted  versioin  is  that  the  Kaiser,  true 
to  his  role  of  Pro\  idence-in-Ordinary  to  the  Uni- 
verse, was  troubled  in  his  heart  at  the  thought  that 
the  poor  Hills,,  not  being  plutocrats,  might  not 
feel  comfortable  at  Berlin  owing  to  the  beggarly 
pittance  which  Uncle  Sam  pays  his  Ambassadors; 
therefore  he  intimated,  or  caused  to  be  intimated, 
to  his  dear  friend  and  corresjiondent.  President 
R(X)sevelt,  the  ail\  isability  of  replacing  Mr.  Hill 
bv  someone  whose  private  i)urse  would  be  capable 
of  l)e.iring  the  strain  of  the  social  demands  that 
are  made  upon  an  Ambassador  of  a  Great  Power 
at  Berlin.  This  was  very  nice  and  friendly  on  the 
part  of  the  Kaiser,  but  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  his  tender  solicitude  for  the  feelings 
of  the  Ameriiaii  .\mbassador  has  not  been  alto- 
gether gratefully  a))preciated  l>y  the  American 
people. 

The  incident  is  ended.     The  Kaiser 
The  Moral  of  it     has        withdrawn       his       objection 
AH.  which  the  German   newspapers  are 

carefully  explaining  was  not  per- 
sonal in  any  wav,  but  .solely  due  to  the  Kaiser's 
fear  lest  American  prestige  in  Germany  should  be 
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sador  who  had  to  live  upon  his  pay.  Nations, 
especially  sensitive  nations  like  America,  are  apt 
to  resent  hints  of  this  sort.  It  is  as  if  a  host 
were  to  send  his  intended  guest  a  new  suit,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  old  one  was  really  too 
threadbare  to  be  worn  in  decent  society.  Never- 
theless the  German  Emperor  has  probably  done 
good  service  to  the  United  States  by  forcing  the 
great  masses  of  the  American  people  to  realise  the 
absurdity  of  their  present  system  of  giving  Am- 
bassadors salaries  insufficient  to  pay  house-rent. 
The  Americans  have  moi>ey  to  burn  at  home,  enor- 
mous surpluses,  and  they  squander  millions  in  pen- 
sions, but  they  grudge  the  few  dollars  necessary_  to 
house  their  Ambassadors  properly,  and  to  provide 
them  with  salaries  adequate  to  discharge  the  social 
obligations  which  no  Ambassador  can  escape.  The 
present  system,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  due  to 
democratic  prejudice,  is  in  its  essence  essentially 
plutocratic.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  endeavouring  to 
break  down  the  old  traditions  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  but  a  rich  man  to  be  an 
American  ^Minister.  The  Hill  incident  is  one  of  the 
little  reminders  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a 
good  principle. 


Despite  all  assurances  to  the  con- 
The  french  in  trary,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  pro- 
Morocco,  foundlv  uneasv  concerning  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  French  operations 
in  Morocco.  The  French  have  now  13,000  men  in 
the  field.  Last  month  a  fresh  credit  of  over 
;j^644,ooo  was  granted.  The  usual  assurances  were 
given  disclaiming  any  intention  to  annex  Morocco, 
but  all  the  same  the  war  goes  on  and  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fresh  expeditions  and 
reports  of  the  occupation  of  new  points  in  Moroc- 
can territory.  The  representatives  of  the  French 
Peace  Society  have  formally  protested  against  the 
continuance  of  these  operations,,  which  there  is 
rea.son  to  fear  are  accompanied  by  the  usual  atroci- 
ties. A  Tangier  paper  publishes  an  account  of  an 
incident  in  the  war  which  is  very  ugly  reading. 
A  resident  in  Mazagan  describes  how  the  popula- 
tion in  the  district  near  Casa  Blanca  had  assembled 
around  the  shrine  of  a  li\ing  saint,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  pray  to  God  to  stop  the 
military  operations  which  were  devastating  the 
country.  His  prayers,  unfortunately,  were  not 
answered.     The  correspondent  writes  : — 

One  of  our  Moors  has  just  returned  from  the  place  of 
Sunday's  slaughter.  He  reports  that  there  was  no  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  natives.  They  were  not  there  to 
fl^ht,  but  to  see  great  things  done  by  the  saint,  El 
Ghloumi.  So  great  was  their  belief  in  his  intercession  with 
Heaven,  _that  when  the  French  troops  opened  fire  upon 
them,  and  began  shelling  the  place,  they  just  stood  for  a 
time  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen,  Finding  that  they 
were  being  swept  down  by  scores,  they  tied — suoh  of  them 
as  were  not  too  badly  wounded  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
The  shelling  continued  with  terrible  effect,  killing  men  and 
■women,  girls  and  boys,  and  babies  in  arms.  The  peasantry 
were  so  stunned  by  the  disaster  that  they  did  not  return 
for  their  dead  and  wounded  until   the  following  afternoon. 


Kladderadati'ch  .1 


fBerlin. 


An   Uncomfoi'table  Situation. 


The  Danger 
Ahead. 


Let  no  onq  imagine  that  I  am 
bringing  a  railing  accusation 
against  the  French.  These  methods 
of  barbarism  are  employed  by  all 
nations  alike  ;  they  are  inevitable  incidents  of  letting 
hell  loose  in  Morocco.  What  we  fear  is  that  the 
policy  of  pacific  penetration  will  not  prosper  much 
when  it  is  pursued  in  this  fashion.  The  French 
will  be  driven  against  their  will  to  occupy  more 
and  more  Moroccan  territory,   and  every  additional 

acre  which  they  cover  with  their  guns  will  add  to 
the  drain  upon  their  financial  and  military  system. 
It  is  because  we  are  the  friends  of  France,  not  her 
enemies,  that  we  deplore  the  ruinous  adventure 
upon  which  she  has  embarked,  and  from  which  it 
now  seems  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  draw  back. 
We  have  a  national  interest  in  the  matter,  because  if 
France  is  caught  by  the  ankle  in  the  Moroccan  steel 
trap,  she  will  be  precious  little  value  to  her  allies 
either  in  the  East  or  the  West  should  difficulties 
arise  in  Europe.  During  the  Boer  War,  England 
was  practically  effaced  as  an  effective  factor  in 
European  politics,  and  what  the  Boer  War  was  to 
us  the  wir  in  Morocco  mav  be  to  the  French. 


Tlie    German     cartoonist    represents    the    Frenchman     as 
having  put  himself  into  an  intolerable  position  in  Morocco    , 
is   now   wishing   himself  well   out  of  the  whole  business. 
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j^  I    sincerely    hope    that    it    will   not 

rranco-Britlsh  ^^  ^^>  ^"^  ^^^^  when  the  Franco- 
Exhibition.  British  Exhibition  is  opened  next 
month  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  to  the  great  city  of  palaces  which 
are  the  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  en- 
tente cordiale,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  France  which  will  have  made  peace  with  her 
neighbours  and  will  have  got  her  foot  out  of  the 
wolf-trap  in  North-West  Africa.  Everything  seems 
to  be  going  prosperously  for  the  Exhibition.  The 
Chamber  has  voted  nearly  ^32,000,  and  among 
other  excellent  features  of  the  show  there  is  to  be  a 
children's  week,  when  a  multitude  of  French  schol- 
ars, let  us  hope  of  both  sexes,  will  be  brought 
over  in  order  to  join  in  recreation  and  educational 
work  with  the  British  children.  One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  the  exhibit  of 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  which  has  cost 
_;^i 2,000,  and  reproduces  various  front  portions  of 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Paris.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  is  going  to  Paris  to  .speak  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
end  of  international  jollification. 

Not    less    satisfactory    is    the   news 

The  Visit  of        that  the  German  pastors  are  really 

German  Pastors,     coming  at  the  end  of  May  to  spend 

a  v'eek  as  the  guests  of  our 
Churches.  It  is  most  deplorable  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  who  were  invited  are  not  coming. 
The  odium  tlicologiciim  seems  to  be  too  strong 
among  German  Lutherans  for  the  Catholic  prie.sts 
to  be  quite  comfortable  in  the  party,  so  the  priests 
will  stay  at  home,  much  to  the  regret  of  their 
English  hosts.  A  somewhat  unwise  letter  was  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Avebury  and  some  members  of  the 
Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee,  in  which  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  visit  of  the  pastors  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  promote  an  understanding 
l)etween  the  two  nations  on  the  subject  of  naval 
armaments.  Considering  the  extreme  .sensitiveness 
of  the  Germans  on  the  subject  of  their  naval  pro- 
gramme, and  the  fact  that  the  German  pastor  is 
about  the  last  man  in  the  woTld  to  have  an  effective 
influence  on  the  naval  programme  of  the  German 
Empire,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made,  no  matter  in  how  un- 
authorised a  fashion,  to  suggest  that  anyone  in 
England  wishes  to  exploit  the  friendly  \isit  of  re- 
ligious teachers  in  the  interests  of  a  political  ideal, 
no  matter  how  admirable  that  ideal  may  be. 

I   referred    last   month   to   the   Tm- 

imperial  Press      perial    Press  Conference,   to   which 

Conference.         it    is   proposed    to   invite   the  Press 

of      the      British      Empire.        Last 

month  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  committee  was 

held,   at  which  several  things  were  decided.      First, 

that  the  conference  must  be  held  in  the  earlv  sum- 


mer of  next  year.  Secondly,  that  the  invitation 
should  be  personal,  and  should  be  issued  from  the 
Executive  Committee  in  London  to  the  editors  of 
about  one  hundred  leading  organs  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Empire.  The  difficult  and  delicate  task  of 
selection  will  be  the  subject  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Executive  Committee  in  London  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Press  in  the  various  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  concerned.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  that  no  difference  should  be  made  between 
the  native  Indian  and  the  Anglo-Indian  editors  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
brotherhood  of  the  Press  is  colour  blind.  The 
Conference,  which  will  be  much  more  social  and 
convivial  than  professional  or  journalistic,  will  last 
about  a  fortnight.  All  expenses  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  hosts,  including  the  cost  of  the  journey  both 
w\ays  and  maintenance  during  the  fortnight.  Al- 
though Lord  Burnham  is  the  president,  Lord  North- 
cliffe  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pearson  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  everyone  disclaims  any  intention 
of  exploiting  the  Press  Conference  in  the  interest 
of  any  political  party.  The  International  Congress 
of  Journalists  will  also  meet  in  England  next  year, 
but  later  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Colonial 
Ofiice  and  the  Foreign  Office  will  do  their  part  in 
giving  our  distinguished  guests  a  worthy  national 
welcome. 

Another  good  sign  of  progress  to 
Esperanto  be  noted  this  month  is  the  progress 
Advancing.  of  Esperanto.  The  paper  just  is- 
sued for  the  Oxford  local  exam- 
inations of  next  year  provides  for  the  first  time  for 
examination  in  Esperanto.  On  Friday,  July  24th, 
from  nine  to  half-past  ten  the  senior  students  will 
be  examined  in  Foreign  History  and  Esperanto. 
This  examination  will  include  translation  from  and 
into  English.  Slowly  but  surely  the  need  for  one 
accepted  language  for  international  communication 
is  making  its  way,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Peace  that 
is  to  be  held  in  July  in  England,  M.  Morh  and 
others  will  see  to  it  that  due  recognition  is  p.dil  to 
the  claims  of  Esperanto. 

The   Women's   Suffrage  cause  pros- 

The  March  of       p^^s   amazinglv   under   the  .stimulus 

Women's  ^^j-   imprisonment.      Last  month   the 

aunrage.  _^p^^^^.^    ^,^^j    ^^.^^^    crowded    to    its 

utmost  rapacity  by  a  Women's  .Suffrage  demonstra- 
tion. Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  the  heroine  of  the  occa- 
sion, having  been  released  from  j)rison  the  ])reviou.s 
dav.  It  w;is  the  end  of  Self-Denial  Week,  during 
which  ^2,000  had  been  rai.sed.  and  at  the  hall  itself 
which  ^2000  had  been  raised,  and  at  the  hall  itself 
/^6ooo  was  subscribed  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
set  \w\  example  to  all  other  political  pnrties  by  their 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice.  The  agitation, 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  public  meetings  ajld.JDy  puI)^liV:  ,^ 
demonstrations,   and  above  all  by  the  ortilisaliqui  o.f  ■.  , 
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every  by-election  for  propagandist  puqjoses.  At  the 
great  VVomen's  Suffrage  march  through  London  on 
May  2nd  the  women  will  carry  tifty  banners  which 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Artists'  Suffrage  League. 
They  will  be  comi)Osed  of  beautiful  and  costly 
materials,  and  each  will  represent  a  woman  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Vashti.  Boadicea, 
Elizabeth.  Joan  of  Arc.  Grace  Darling.  Jane  Aus- 
ten, and  Marv  Someryille  will  all. of  them  form 
banners  under  which  the  women  of  to-day  will  go 
forth  marching  to  victory.  As  I  have  already  re- 
marked, women  will  have  to  be  enfranchised  before 
any  effecti^'e  social  reform  is  accomplislied. 


Theatre  in 
Church. 

Whitefield's 
tised  novel.  '' 


One  of  the  most  significant  signs 
in  the  progress  of  opinion  as  re- 
gards the  utilisation  of  the  drama 
was  the  perfornaance  last  month  at 
Tabernacle  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  drama- 
In  His  Steps."  There  was  no  scenery, 
and  as  the  .scene  is  laid  in  the  present  day  there 
was  no  need  for  dressing  up.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  costumes  and  stage  scenery,  '"'  In  His 
Steps  ''  was  as  much  a  play  as  any  that  have  been 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  actors  were  all 
amateurs,  and  members  of  Mr.  Silvester  Home's 
Church.  The  ice  now  having  been  broken,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  drama  will  be  recognised  as  an 
indispensable  department  of  every  organisation,  reli- 
gious or  otherwise,   which  aims  at  appealing  to  the 


mind  and  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  most  important  in  relation  to  childreiK 
Everyone  deplores  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the 
children  in  serious  study,  and  yet  the  drama,  which 
pro^'ides  them  with  serious  study  in  the  form  of  a 
most  fascinating  play,  is  practically  unust-d.  ex- 
cepting here  and  there  in  the  day  school,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  Sundav  school. 


"The  Abandaned 
Child." 


The  Salvation  Army  has  issued  for 
private  circulation  a  pamphlet  under 
this  title.  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  au- 
thorities power  to  take  possession  of  all  children 
without  litting  or  sufficient  guardianship  or  without 
means  of  future  subsistence,  and  others,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  industrial  schools.. 
This  proposal  is  very  drastic  and  requires  to  be 
carefully  watched,  for  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
Salvation  Army  that  the  presence  of  a  child  is 
often  the  only  means  of  salvation  for  its  mother, 
and  to  transfer  the  children  of  all  abandoned  char- 
acters to  industrial  schools  might  easily  produce 
cases  of  hardship  which  would  create  such  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  as  to  wreck  the  chance  of  getting 
any  good  done.  The  Salvation  Army  calculates  that 
there  are  5000  children  at  the  present  moment  wh*) 
are  absolutely  homeless,  and  30,000  who  are  living 
in  horrible  surroundings. 


Daily  Chronicle.^ 

The  Danger  in  the  Path. 

The  Clerics:  "In  the  face  of  a  common  enemy,  wouldn't 
it  be  well  to  sink  onr  difPereneee?  After  all,  there  ia  a 
preater  dang-er  in  the  path  of  the  children  than  mere 
Denominationalism." 


M'.-'stminster  Gazette.^ 

David  and  Goliath. 

GOLIATH:    "Aren't  you  afraid.'" 
DAVID:    I  Mr.    Llovd    Grcorge) :    "No!" 
GOLIATH:    "Not    after   Peckham?" 
DAVID:    ■■  Not  a   bit!" 

[Mr.  Lloyd  George  defied  the  Trade  in   a  fighting'  speech 
at    Queen's    Hall   on    March    26th.] 
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THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


The  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Northcote  as  GoNernor-Generaf  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  universally  approved.  He  is  the 
right  man_  in  the  right  place.  It  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  thing  for  the  Government  in  power  to  select 
for  so  conspicuous  and  important  a  position  a  mem- 
Jjer  of  the  Opposition.  V/hen  such  an  appointment 
is  made  it  is  a  proof  that  the  qualities  of  the  man 
selected  must  be  remarkable.  Lord  Dudley  is  a 
Conservative,  and  his  selection  by  a  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration shows  that  his  personal  qualifications 
are  so  great  as  to  render  his  political  associations  a 
matter  of  insignificance. 

Lord   Dudley,   although   a   Conservati\e   who  has 
twice  held  office  under  Unionist  Administrations,  is 
no   bigoted    partisan.      As    Parliamentary    Secretary 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Salisbury  Administra- 
tion   his    duties    were    administrative    rather    than 
political,  but  his  tenure  of  office  as  Vicerov  of  Ire- 
land afforded  him  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
broad  popular  sympathies.      As  Viceroy   at   Dublin 
Castle  he   was  regarded  by   the   Tory   highfliers   as 
little  better  than  a   Home  Ruler   in   disguise.     An 
acti\e  cabal  was  formed  to  secure  his  overthrow  at  a 
critical  moment  during  his  viceroyalty.     It  was  de- 
feated.    The  cabal  succeeded  in  mining  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  his  chief  secretary,  but  Lord  Dudley  remained 
in  office  until  1905.     Since  he  has  been  in  opposition 
he  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  frankness  and 
courage  with  which  he  has  defended  the  policy  of 
governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  and'  has 
rendered  better  service  to  the  Nationalist  cause  than 
any  Peer  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Dudley  is  the  right  man  for  Australia  be- 
cause he  has  the  right  woman  for  his  wife.  Before 
he  married  Rachel  Gurney  many  people  feared  that 
the  young  Peer  was  not  destined  to  a  career  worthy 
of  the  name  which  he  bears  and  the  position  which 
his  family  holds  in  the  country.  He  was  a  sportsman, 
a  young  man  about  town  who  "  did  himself  well," 
and  took  little  interest  in  public  affairs.  "  He  was 
not  up  to  much,  wasn't  the  young  Earl,''  summed 
up  the  popular  impression  of  his  character  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
woo  and  to  wed  the  grandniece  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  a 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  Gurneys,  who  had  been 
left  penniless  by  the  Overend-Gurney  crash  in  the 
financial  crisis  of  1866.  Rachel  Gurney  had  l>een 
brought  up  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Although 
Lord    Dudley    was   a   great   catch    from    a    worl.lly 


point  of   view   for   a   young   girl    without   a   dowry, 
many    wondered   that   one   in    whose    veins   ran    the 
blood  of  the  Frys  and  the  Gurneys  would  marry  the 
young  Earl.     When  the  Town  Council  of  Kidder- 
minster proposed   as   a  kind,    friendly,    and   neigh- 
bourly   action    to   make    a    wedding    gift    to    Lord 
Dudley,  who  was  the  high  steward  of  the  borough, 
li\e  working  men  who  occupied  seats  on  the  council 
voted   against  the  proposal.      One,   Thomas  Rowe. 
larpet  weaver,  moved  an  amendment  postponing  th? 
gift  for  five  years.     "  He  said  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
honour for  the  town  to  make  any  present  to  a  man 
with  the  reputation  of  Lord  Dudley,  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  spent  on  the  racecourse.     He  hoped 
that  Lord  Dudley  would  reform,  and  he  moved  his 
amendment  to  afford  him  time  for  such  a  reforma- 
tion to  take  place,  after  which  they  might  be  able 
honourablv  lo  make  Lord  Dudle\   a  ])resent."     An- 
other working  man   said  that  as  a   Sunday   school 
teacher  he  did  not  consider  Lord  Dudley  was  worthy 
of  a  present,  and  he  opposed  tlie  res(Muti()n  nn  the 
ground  of  morality.     These  staunch  and  sturdy  ad- 
herents of  the  Anti-Gambling  League  were  outvoted, 
but  their  protest  stands  as  a  record  by  which  we  can 
estimate  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  Lord 
Dudley,  by  the  contrast  between  the  man  whom  he 
was   supposed   to   be   in    1891    and   the   man   he   is 
known  to  be  to-day.     Lord  Dudlev  would  probably 
be  the  last  man  alive  to  deny  that  it  is  to  his  wife 
he  owes  the  making  of  his  life.     The  wife  either 
makes  or  mars  a  man.     In  this  case  she  made  him. 
and  we  have  all  good  cause  to  thank  her  for  what 
she  has  done. 

When  they  were  married  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  on  September  14th,  1891, 
King  Edward  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  and  gave  the  bride  a  diamond  and 
sapphire  bracelet  and  the  bridegroom  a  diamond  and 
sapphire  pen.  Lord  Dudley's  gifts  to  his  bride  in- 
cluded three  diamond  daisies  with  pearl  centres,  a 
large  diamond  aigrette  in  the  form  of  a  peacock's 
tail,  a  diamond  and  ruby  tiara,  necklace,  bracelets, 
and  rings  en  suite,  diamond  star  tiara,  diamond 
double  riviere  necklace,  two  turquoise  and  diamond 
brooches,  three  emerald,  pearl,  and  diamond  pen 
dants.  and  emerald  ring  and  earrings. 

But  these  gifts,  although  the  Dudley  diamonds  are 
far-famed,  were  as  mere  arle  pennies  compared  with 
the  gifts  which  the  Earl  has  since  received  from  the 
l)ride  of  that  dav.     His  treasury  is  full  to  o\erflow- 
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ing  with  the  jewels  with  which  she  has  presented 
him — jewels  like  those  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  They  are  duly  named  and  catalogued 
as  follows  : — 

Lady  Honor  Ward. 

Lord  Ednam. 

Lady  Mervyth  Ward. 

Lady  Patricia  Ward. 

Master  Roderick  Ward. 
f  Master  Edward  Frederick  Ward. 
\  Master  Reginald  Ward. 

The  two  last  named  are  twins.  Children,  says 
the  Psalmist,  are  a  heritage  from  the  Lord.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them.  But  for 
the  realisation  of  that  beatitude  the  Divine  heritage 
comes  through  the  wife. 

Lord  Dudley  is  the  son  of  a  mother  as  beautiful  as 
his  wife.  Miss  Moncreiffe,  one  of  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Moncreiffe,  was  the  second 
wife  of  the  last  Lord  Dudley,  a  nobleman  of  inde- 
pendent character,  artistic  tastes,  and  more  states- 
manlike insight  than  he  always  got  the  credit  for 
I  always  remember  him  with  gratitude  as  one  of  the 
few  Peers  who  had  heart  and  the  brain  enough  to 
support  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  memorable  crusade 
against  the  Turks.  He  had  been  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  knew  and  liked  the  Russians.  He  was 
currently  reported  to  have  spent  a  million  sterling 
in  buying,  laying  out,  and  building  for  himself  a 
lordly  pleasure  house  at  Witley  Park,  near  Stour- 
port,  which  is  now  the  family  seat.  Dudley  Castle, 
from  which  the  family  take  their  title,  is  only  a  pic- 
turesque ruin.  ' 
Saxon 

Camden  hath  it.  It  survived  the  Conquest  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Norman  knights  as  his 
share  of  the  general  loot.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  rei^uilt  under  Henry  III., 
for  the  situation  on  a  hill  on  the  border  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  made  it  a  valuable  military 
position.  Although  it  got  battered  severely  in  the 
rough  and  tumble  wars  between  Charles  Stuart  and 
the  Roundheads,  it  survived  till  1750,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  fire  to  its  present  condition  of  windowed 
raggedness,  a  landmark  for  the  countryside  and  the 
centre  of  the  favourite  holiday  resort  of  the  Mid- 
lands. 

The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1866.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  but  on  leaving  school  he  expressed 
so  strong  a  preference  for  the  education  of  travel 
over  the  collegiate  training  of  the  University  that 
his  father  sent  him  forth  to  travel  round  the  world 
instead  of  entering  him  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  old  Earl  little  dreamed  when  the  lad  started 
on  his  travels  that  he  would  see  his  face  no  more. 
He  died  in  1885.  The  sad  news  reached  his  heir 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  when  he  still  lacked  two  years  of 
his   majoritv. 


It  was- originally  built  by  a  sturdy 
about  the  vear  of  our  salvation   700,"   as 


From  1885  to  1891  Lord  Dudley  gave  little  token 
of  his  more  serious  vein.  He  was  but  a  boy,  he 
had  money  to  burn,  the  world  was  at  his  feet,  and 
he  went  to  the  racecourse,  as  others  have  done  before 
him.  Unlike  them,  he  did  not  stay  there.  In  1891 
he  married,  and  after  his  marriage  his  public  career 
may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
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Photo,    by]  ILafayette,  Dublin. 

The  Couatess  of   Dudley. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  great  advantages. 
It  is  not  everyone  who'  with  a  peerage  inherits  an  estate 
of  30,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Midlands,'  rich  in 
coal  and  minerals,  who,  besides,  possesses  a  great 
estate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  finds  among  the 
appurtenances  of  his  landed  property  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  modern  palaces,  the  ruins  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  castles,   a  town   house  in   Park 
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Lane,   and  great   iron  works  and  collieries  in   Staf- 
fordshire. 

In  those  days  I  remember  publishing  an  article  in 
"  The  Review,"  which  excited  some  degree  of  at- 
tention, on  the  wasted  wealth  of  King  Demos,  men- 
tioning specially  our  nobles  as  part  of  the  wasted 
treasure  of  modern  democracy.  Very  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  that  article  many  nobles  bestirred 
themselves  more  actively  in  the  service  of  King 
Demos.  Among  those  Lord  Dudley  was  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  conspicuous.  He  became  Mayor 
of  Dudley,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  civic 
office  with  diligence  and  tact.  Dudley  had  seldom 
had  a  better  Mayor  or  one  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  town  than  the  Earl  who  took  his 
title  from  the  town. 

That  was  but  the  beginning  of  things.  In  1895 
he  was  selected  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  form  one  of 
the  junior  members  of  his  Administration  as  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he 
represented  that  Department  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  Parliamentary  duties  were  not  arduous,  but  he 
displayed  considerable  aptitude  in  debate  and  had  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects,  often  very  tech- 
nical, with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  chief  task 
which  fell  to  him  was  that  of  piloting  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bill  through  the  House,  and 
defending  the  Contracting-out  Clause,  which  at 
that  time  was  a  matter  of  fierce  controversy  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  Lord  Dudley  had 
more  than  departmental  reasons  for  defending  the 
Clause.  His  brother  was  ■\I.P.  for  Crewe,  the 
headquarters  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  which  took  the  lead  in  insuring 
its  workmen  against  accidents. 

When  the  South  African  War  broke  out  Ixjrd 
Dudley  remained  at  home,  out  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Colenso,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener 
were  summoned  to  repair  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
Great  Britain,  Lord  Dudley  went  out  with  Lord 
Roberts  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  He  accom- 
panied the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  The  Wards  are  a 
military  family,  for  he  was  the  fifth  of  five  brothers 
who  served  against  the  Boers,  while  his  brother-in- 
law.  Lord  Wolverton,  also  went  out  with  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  a  sixth  brother  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.  As  he  did  not  join  the  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  neither  did  he  remain 
until  the  end,  for  in  tc;o2  he  came  back  with  Lord 
Roberts.  He  was  then  offered  the  Vice-royalty  of 
Ireland,   which  he  accepted. 

When  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dul)lin  Castle 
Lord  Dudley  declared  that  it  was  his  determination 
.to  make  Ireland  his  home  during  the  whole  of  his 
term  of  office.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dudley  soon  became  popular 
with  all  classes  of  Irish  society.  Lord  Dudley 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  make 
him  popular  in  Ireland.  He  was  young,  vigorous, 
full  of  high   s])irits,   fond  of  horses,   a   regular   at- 


tendant at  the  racecourse,  a  splendid  rider  after 
hounds ;  he  was  iSIaster  of  the  Worcestershire  Fox- 
hounds, and  a  keen  sportsman.  As  he  also  golfed, 
motored,  shot,  yachted  and  fished,  there  were  \ery 
few  sides  of  the  Irish  character  to  which  he  did  not 
appeal. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  he  was  a  mere  dashing  sportsman  and  generous 
host.  With  all  his  active  outdoor  life  he  was  as 
industrious  as  a  bureaucrat  in  mastering  the  details 
of  the  public  questions  that  came  before  him  as 
Viceroy.  It  was  understood  that  when  he  went  to 
Dublin  Castle,  Ireland,  after  having  had  a  long 
spell  of  strong  government,  was  to  be  treated  sym- 
pathetically. Mr.  George  Wyndham  was  a  Chief 
Secretary  after  Mr.  Balfour's  own  heart,  and  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
over  to  introduce  the  Home  Rule  element,  modified 
by  Anglo-Indian  traditions,  into  the  administration 
of  the  country.  This  w^as  in  the  days  when  Captain 
Shawe-Taylor  had  achieved  the  miracle  of  bringing 
together  all  parties  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  Land  Purchase.  Lord  Dudley  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  scheme  and  used  unsparingly 
his  personal  and  official  influence  to  secure  its  suc- 
cess. 

All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  at  first;  but 
after  the  Land  'Purchase  Bill  was  carried  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  and 
Lord  Dunraven  began  to  put  out  feelers  for 
Home  Rule  masked  as  Devolution.  Lord  Dudley 
did  not  hesitate  to  identify  himself  with  the  re- 
formers. Of  his  own  sympathy  there  was  no  ques- 
tion. He  had  created  great  scandal  in  the  early 
days  of  his  Vicerovship  by  declaring  that  Ireland 
should  be  governed  accorcling  to  Irish  ideas,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  actively,  although  in- 
directlv,  supported  the  scheme  of  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell and  Lord  Dunraven. 

It  says  much  for  the  strength  of  his  position,  and 
the  regard  with  which  he  was  always  held  by  the 
Conservative  Administration,  that  he  weathered  tlie 
storm  that  proved  fatal  to  poor  Mr.  Wyndham. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  at  that  time  of  his 
having  tendered  his  resignation,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  If  it  were  tenderefl  it  was  not  accejjted, 
for  Lord  Dudley  remained  in  office  until  the  cata- 
strophe which  overwhelmed  the  Unionist  Party  in 
1905.  He  left  Ireland  with  many  regrets  and 
many  pleasant  reminiscences. 

His  term  of  office  had  not  lieen  unmarked  with 
adventurous  incidents.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Dud- 
ley's vacht  when  racing  on  Upper  Loch  Erne  was 
capsized,  and  he,  together  with  Lord  Erne's  son 
and  daughter,  escaped  from  drowning  by  climbing 
upon  the  keel  of  the  upturned  boat.  He  had 
liesides  at  least  one  motor  accident.  His  Vice- 
rovaltv  was  also  remarkable  liecause  he  witnessed 
two  Roval  visits  of  the  King.     As  for  the  Dudleys 
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themselves  they  went  about  e\ery where — east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  In  1904  the  Treasury  refused  to 
jjay  the  expense  of  the  special  trains  in  which  the 
Viceroys  had  hitherto  travelled,  and  when  the  Earl 
visited  Cork  he  had  to  travel  by  the  ordinary  mail, 
p.n  exceptionally  slow  train,  which  reached  Cork  at 
2.30  in  the  morning.  The  Viceroy  was  shunted  into 
a  siding  and  slept  there  till  daybreak. 

To  everyone,  whether  to  the  Orangemen  of  Bel- 
fast, or  to  the  priests  in  the  west  and  the  south,  he 
was  like  another  Falkland  continually  ingeminat- 
ing peace,  urging  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds 
to  live  together  in  happiness  and  brotherhood. 
"  Mutual  tolerance  and  respect,"  he  said  at  Bel- 
fast in  1904,  "  were  the  essence  of  a  country's  great- 
ness. The  only  intolerance  now  excusable  was  that 
directed  against  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Anyone 
Avho  by  Avord  or  act  denied  that  principle  committed 
a  serious  offence  against  the  well-being  of  a  coun- 
try." A  good  doctrine,  but  a  somewhat  unpopular 
one  in  Belfast. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Irish  papers  used  to 
describe  how  Lord  Dudley  delighted  in  playing 
Santa  Claus  in  person,  making  an  extended  tour 
through  the  poorer  quarters  of  Dublin  city,  dis- 
tributing parcels  containing  Christmas  puddings, 
tobacco,  etc.,  occasionally  redeeming  goods  from 
pawnshops,  and  generally  playing  the  part  of 
Haroun  Al  Raschid.  On  his  return  from  Ireland, 
Lord  Dudley  applied  himself  to  picking  up  the 
threads  which  he  had  of  necessity  been  compelled  to 
drop  through  his  absence  from  England.  As  a  great 
ironmaster,  colliery-owner,  landowner,  county  mag- 
nate, and  leader  in  society,  he  has  had  plenty  to  do 
since  his  return.  But  he  did  nothing  to  call  for 
special  notice  or  remark  until  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  he  made  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  to  the  Crown  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  The  Government  was  being  vehemently 
assailed  by  the  Unionist  Peers  for  not  resorting  to 
coercion  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  Ire- 
land. Lord  Dudley,  as  the  last  Unionist  Viceroy, 
was  listened  to  with  the  authority  naturally  belong- 
ing to  one  who  for  four  years  had  represented  the 
King  and  the  late  Government  in  Ireland.  Instead 
of  cursing  his  Liberal  successors,  he  proved  to  be  a 
veritable  Balaam,  for  he  blessed  them  altogether. 
His  speech  was  so  characteristic  of  the  statesmanlike 
mind  of  the  man  that  it  is  a  character  sketch  in 
itself,  and  therefore  I  quote  it  at  more  length  than  is 
customary  in  these  pages  : — 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  said  he  wished  to  dissociate  himself 
from  any  party  point  of  view  and  to  look  at  this  question 
generally  as  it  affected  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Was  it  possible  to  expect  the  Irish  people  to  settle  down 
and  to  become  quiet  and  law-abiding  citizens  when  they 
were  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
were  primarily  responsible  for  making:  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived  differed  radically   with   regard  to  the  very  prin- 


ciples of  those  laws?  No  one  could  eeriouely  dispute  the 
illegality  of  the  proceedings  as  to  cattle-driving,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  agitation  must  come  to  an  end.  But  in 
his  opinion  cattle-driving  had  not  been  carried  on  by  those 
who  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ranches  for  small 
holdings.  Cattle-driving  had  been  carried  on  as  a  rule  by 
persons  whose  ideas  sharply  conflicted  with  those  who  formed 
tiie  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  congested  districts. 

Cattle-driving  was  a  fact-or  which  had  been  produced,  not 
by  mere  land  hunger  amongst  one  class  of  the  population, 
but  by  the  old  story  of  the  national  demands  of  the  peeple. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  agitation  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  was  anything  more  than  another 
expression  of  that  almost  chronic  condition  of  unrest 
which  unhappily  existed  in  many  districts  of  Ireland. 
But  after  the  collapse  of  the  Councils  Bill  a  new  ele- 
ment was  introduced  into  tlie  situation.  Although  the  Coun- 
cils Bill  was  rejected  by  an  Irish  Convention,  yet  a  number 
of  people  in  Ireland  considered  it  necessary  to  make  things 
hot  for  the  Government,  and  steps  were  taken  to  discover 
the  most  suitable  starting  point  for  a  new  campaign. 
Agrarian  agitation  seemed  to  offer  tlie  most  profitable  field 
for  their  enterprise,  and  so  the  cattle-driving  movement, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  assumed  but  small  proportions, 
suddenly  developed  under  tlie  influence  and  encouragement 
of  men  whose  object  seemed  to  have  been  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Government.  The  Councils  Bill,  from  which  a  large 
instalment  of  self-government  was  expected,  had  been  found 
unacceptable.  High  hopes  were  therefore  shattered,  and  re- 
sentmentr— he  thought  mistaken  resentment. — was  felt  towards 
the  Government.  And  so  these  politicians,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  feeling,  set  to  work  upon  an  attempt  to  teach 
tlie  Government  a  lesson. 

Tlie  important  question  was  whether  the  Government 
should  have  departed  from  their  policy  of  depending  upon 
the  ordinary  law,  and  should  have  fallen  back  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  powers  contained  in  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887. 
He  was  bound  to  say  he  was  not  satisfied  that  any  such 
necessity  existed.  But  ever  since  he  went  to  Ireland  he 
had  striven  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  do  what  seemed 
to  him  best  in  the  true  interests  of  that  country  and 
of  his  own,  and  he  could  not  refrain  now  from  dissociat- 
ing himself  from  the  advocacy  of  a  policy  which,  though 
perhaps  temporarily  efficacious  to  his  mind  cut  at  the 
root  of  all  true  union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
and  whicn  embittered  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  euch  an 
extent  as  to  render  successful  government  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  nation  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  present  system 
of  government,  we  could  not  forget  that  the  present  sys- 
tem was  a  Unionist  system.  Unionism  implied  three 
great  conditions.  First  a  united  Parliament  should  seek 
promptly  and  thoroughly  to  remedy  any  grievance  which 
in  Ireland  might  truly  be  shown  to  exist  and  with  re- 
gard to  which  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
special  characteristics,  traditions  and  religion  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  there  should  be  no  great  divergence  in  the  laws 
and  institutions  under  which  the  people  of  the  united  coun- 
tries lived.  Thirdly,  there  should  be  the  belief  that  by  con- 
stant and  consistent  good  government  on  these  lines  they 
would  be  successful  in  securing  the  adherence  and  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  affected.  Judged  by  these  tests 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  applica- 
tion of  exceptional  legislation  such  as  the  Crimes  Act  waa 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Unionism.  Of  course 
they  all  agreed  that  a  condition  of  affairs  might  arise  in 
any  country  where  the  restoration  of  order  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  drastic  application  of  exceptional  legisla- 
tion, and  in  such  a  case  even  the  prospects  of  remedial  legis- 
lation must  be  subordinated  to  the  restoration  of  the  public 
peace.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  that  tlie  present  or  the  re- 
cent situation  in  Ireland  was  of  such  a  character.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  the  remedial  legislation  which  the  Government 
had  in  view,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  of  the 
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Crimes  Act  would  probably  have  doiK"  more  harm  than 
good.  There  was  no  doubt  that  coercion  under  any  Goverii- 
'  ment  meant  war  to  the  knife  in  Ireland,  and  war  generally 
•ended  in  terras  of  i>eace.  If  the  Government  were  able  to 
make  terms  of  peace  without  a  declaration  of  war.  surely 
that  was  the  most  successful  policy.  A  war  of  tliat  kind 
had  the  inevitable  effect  of  widening  the  breach  between 
the  Administration  and  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
Ireland. 

He  was  aware  that  some  people  laughed  and  other  people 
raved  when  the  word  "  conciliation  '"  wa.s  used  in  connection 
with  the  government  of  Ireland.  They  were  told,  not  always 
by  Englishmen,  that  it  was  disloyal  for  Unionists  to  have 
any  connection  with  Nationaliste  in  Ireland.  But  what  was 
Unionism  except  a  policy  of  conciliation?  Did  Unionists 
seriously  believe  that  a  Unionist  system  of  government  was 
in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.'  And  if  not,  how  did  they  justify  its  legitimate 
continuance  unless  they  believed  that,  by  conciliating  their 
opponents  tliey  would  win  them  over  and  convert  them  to 
their  own  point  of  view?  He  had  been  frequent^-  taunted 
with  having  used  the  expression  that  Ireland  should  be 
governed  according  to  Irish  ideas.  Nobody  has  been  more 
astonished  than  himself  at  the  extreme  importance  that  has 
been  attached  to  that  phrase.  In  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  other  country  it  would  have  been  accepted 
as  a  platitude.  Why  was  Ireland  alone,  even  under  a 
Unionist  system,  to  be  debarred  from  the  aijplication  of 
such  a  very  elementary  principle?  It  was  said  that  govern- 
ment according  to  Irish  ideas  involved  Home  Rule.  He 
denied  that  it  necessarily  involved  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
thought  it  implied  a  conciliatory  and  not  a  hostile  atti- 
tude by  the  Government  towards  those  who  led  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  an  attempt  to  enlist  their  support 
in  favour  of  the  policy  which  the  Government  might  have 
in  view.  Here  wa,s  the  grea.t  fundamental  difBculty  which 
confronted  every  Government  in  Ireland.  No  Government 
could  hope  to  be  permanently  successful  in  any  country  un- 
less it  was  supported  by  public  opinion.  In  Ireland  that 
support  was  too  often  withdrawn.  How,  then,  were  they 
going  to  win  over  that  support?  Under  a  Unionist  system 
he  believed  that  could  only  be  done  by  infinite  patience,  by 
infinite  tact,  and  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  avoid  taking 
riny  action  that  would  sap  the  growth  of  friendly  public 
opinion.  He  might  be  told  that  such  a  policy  was  hopelessly 
weak.  He  would  reply  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  only 
chance  that  Unionism  had,  unless  they  chose  to  take  their 
st^nd    upon    mere   government    by   force.      He    said   frankly 


that  he  was  not  a  Unionist  of  that  kind.  If  he  could  main- 
tain the  Union  b.v  sympathetic  and  conciliatory  methods, 
if  he  succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  its  advan- 
tages; if  he  Was  able  gradually  to  develop  respect  for  the 
law,  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  general  contentment,  well 
and  good;  but  if  that  attempt,  failed,  and  local  disturbances 
arose,  and  conciliation  alternated  with  coercion,  then  he 
said  frankly  that  he  w^ould  far  rather  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  an  amendment  in  the  system  of  government  tlian 
fall  back  ui)on  the  permanent  attitude  of  force  which  some 
extreme  Unionists  seem  to  desire.  His  reason  for  that  was 
that  he  believed  thoroughly  and  honestly  in  the  qualities  of 
the  Irish  race.  He  believed  them  to  be  at  heart  a  loyal 
people.  Apparent  disloyalty  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the 
game  in  the  struggle  for  national  self-government;  but  there 
was  undoubtedly  grave  discontent  and  a  deep-seated  dislike 
to  the  British  government.  Might  he  not.  therefore,  make 
an  appeal  to  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of  the  House  to  re- 
frain from  attacking,  from  party  considerations,  a  policj- 
which,  as  he  understood  it.  sought  to  allay  that  di«?like  by 
oonciliatory  nethods,  and  which  strove  to  avoid  taking  any 
action  which  would,  if  persisted  in.  inevitably  turn  discon- 
tent into  real  disloyalty,  and  which  would  make  it  for  ever 
impossible  for  England  to  take  advantage  of  and  to  utilise 
those  great  and  useful  qualities  with  which,  as  he  thought, 
the  Irish  people  were  so  richly  endowed? 

la  Australia  Lord  Dudley  can  hardly  fail  to  reap 
the  success  which  he  has  already  achieved  in  Ire- 
land. He  and  his  family  form  a  social  unit  that 
will  lose  no  time  in  acclimatising  itself  to  Aus- 
tralian conditions.  The  Australians  will  find  the 
Dudleys  entirely  free  from  any  of  the  affectations 
of  pride  or  ''  side"  which  Colonials  often  associate 
with  the  scions  of  the  British  aristocracy.  They 
and  their  family  are  very  sensible,  genial  people, 
who  are  •  at  home  everywhere,  and  who  have  a 
special  liking  for  outdoor  existence  and  the  free- 
dom and  broad  expanse  of  Colonial  life.  From  this 
country  they  carry  with  them  only  good  wishes,  and 
a  cordial  desire  that  when  their  term  of  office  comes 
to  an  end  they  may  leave  behind  them  in  Australia 
as  pleasant  memories  as  those  which  they  have  left 
in  Ireland. 


One  of  our  subscribers  has  forwarded  to  us  8s.  6d.,  but  the  envelope  contained  nothing  beyond  the 
Money  Order.  The  envelope  is  post-marked  Napier.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our  friend  who  omitted  to  send 
his  name  will  do  so. 

Will  our  readers  please  note  that  after  this  issue  we  shall  publish  a  little  later  in  each  month.     It 
will  suit  our  convenience  much  more  to  publish   a   week  or  ten  days  later  than  we  do,  and  after  nexr 
month  the  change  will   not  be  noticeable,   as  the  period  between  jjublishing  will  then  l^e  regular,  just 
as  it  has  been  up  to  now.     Next  month,  however,  readers  will  understand  how  it  is  that    •  The  Re\iew  " 
comes  out  a  little  later — nearer  the  beginning  of  the  mcmth  than  the  issue  is  for. 
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'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


Westminster  Gazette.'] 

The  "Times"  Scare. 
Mr.   Bull    declines   to   be   alarmed   by   the    cracker. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Under  One  Flag. 

DE.  OLITFOED  "This  is  quite  a  new  sensation  to  find 
myself  following  a  Bishop;  but  it's  a  very  pleasant  one — 
on  this  occasion." 

"  There  are  few  people  who  can  render  the  temperance 
cause  more  effective  service  at  present  than  the  Bishop  of 
London.  No  Free  Churchman  will  arrudge  him  precedence 
in  the  movement.  Let  him  put  himself  boldlv  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  social  forces  of  the  metropolis  in  this 
struggle,  and  nobody  will  contest  his  right  to  leadership 
— EeV.  C.  Sylvester  Horne  in  the  British  Congregationalist. 


KikerHii.] 


The  New  Situation  in  the  Balkans. 


UeV).    Punch.] 
ME.    DEAKIN: 


The  Collision  of  Parties. 
Anyhow,    I'm   still   top   dog. 
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Le   Cri   de   Pari.^J 


A  New  Couplet  on  Alsace. 
ClemenceaU:    "We  will   talk  boldly  about   it,   and  give  it 


up  for  ever." 


Westminster  Gazette.} 

No  Lack  of  Opportunities. 

ANXIOUS  INQUIRER  :  "  Look  'ere,  Misher  Ashquish  !  If  you 
pash  your  confishcat'ry  Li'shensiug  Bill,  where'U  I  be  able 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  yearah  to  get  neshess'ry  'freshment 
to   make   myshelf    comfortable?" 

Mb.  ASQUITH:  "It  striken  me  that  you'll  still  be  able  to 
get  as  comfortable  as  is  good  for  you.  There  will  still  be 
at  least  64,000  places  available,  and  there  will  still  be 
some  thousands  of  openings  for  you  in  London  alone." 


Melbourne  Punch.] 

A  Daring  Revolutionary. 

(Tiie    Minister    of    Water    Supply    and    Agriculture    propo-sies 
a    scheme    of    compulsory    selling    of    large   estates    or    a 
heavy  graduated   land  tax.) 
MlXISTTi;R    Swinburne    (authoj-    of    the    "Compulsory    Sell- 
ing"  bomb):       I   don't  want   to   kill   you,   but  I  must  shift 
you,  old  man." 


Melb.   Punch.]  Pleasure  and  Death. 

This  is  tlie  grim   picture  a  man  of  imagination  sees  wliir! 
ing  past  on   our   railways   in   the   holiday   seasons. 
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Edward  the  Peace  Makeiv 


The  King  of  Soain  and  His  Infant  Son 


The  Tsai"  of  Russia. 

A  clever  caricature  of  the  Frauco- 
Russiaii  Alliance. 


m^ 


'^.: 


///   /^^</ 


Bi/  permiiiioii  of  the  proprietors  of   "  Punch."'] 

Called  to  Heel. 

Gay  young  Radical  Dog  ito  Socialist  charmer; .-    "Where 
are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid?" 
SQUffiE  Whiteley  (his  guardian):    "I  don't  know— or  care 
The  Dog 'Fous©  of  Representatives) :   "Yes,  but  it's  strange      — where   she's   going   to;    but   you're   coming  home   with    me, 
that   the   more  he's   worried   the   bigger    he   grows."  my  boy — and  I'll  talk  to  you  like  a  father.'' 


More  Tariff. 

THE  CAT  (Senate):    "It's  your  turn   to  ihave  a   go   at  him 
again." 
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l'»         ,  >»K'"" 


■^^''■^m  ;ryg^,^      '^Hx:**V 


Le  Hire. 
The 


United  States 
•'  Banzai !    B: 


[Paris. 
and  Japan, 
[inzai !" 


Inteniationul  .^j  1/7? d? rate.] 

Japan  :    "  No,    sir  I    You    can't    nose 

here  if  I  can  help  it."  Minneapolis  Journal.! 

By  the  adoption  of  the  American  sys-  ^      ,.       c-       n     ■ 

tern  of   rebates  the  United  States   trade  ^"'^'^  ^  '^'"^  Elephant, 

has   been    almost    entirely   shut    out    of  Our  German  friend  is  said  to  be  looking 

Manchuria.  at  the  Philippines. 


Pasquino.l 

Shade  or 

will  you   lea 


The 

BiSMAfiCK : 

rn   a  little   c 


Kaiser's  Letter. 

Yet   another    indiscretion  I 
i  rctimepe  cti  on .' " 


[Turin. 


ue  I'w.  ue  01.4  Uis. 


.Vi»ip/icw«tmu«.] 


Wlt«n 


[Munich. 
A  Study  in  Moustaches. 

The  idea  is  to  show  what  other  sovereipns  would  look  like 
if  they  wore  the  Kaiser's  moui^tache  and  the  Kai.-«r 
were  deprived  of  his  own. 

1.  Kins  Edward.  2.  The  Tear.  3.  Roosevelt.  4.  Alphongo. 
5.    ...nff    of    Servia.      6.    Kaieer. 
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Kladderadatseh.'}       Righteous  Indignation.  [Berlin. 

Ill  If  I  am  Admiral  of  the  English  Fleet,  and  (2)  Colonel 
of  the  Eoyal  Dragoons,  and  (3)  a  Doctor  of  Oxford  It^iiiyer- 
•=itv  surely  I  have  every  right  to  write  an  English  letter! 
Otherwise  '(4)  I  will  throw  all  the  rubbish  at  my  uncle  s 
feet.'" 


Cairu    pLincli.i 

A  Curious  View  of  European  Politics. 

MOROCCO-  --Help!  Great  Kai.serl  Do  you  remember  your 
visit  to   Tangiers  which   was  so   full  of  tijromises! 

WILLIAM:  ■•  Farewell!  I  am  ofT  to  Mars,  to  see  if  there 
be  no    other   Morocco   to   .succour."' 

Edw^ED-  "Remember  me.  dear  nephew,  if  you  tind  a 
uice  little  corner  to   conquer,   and  one  worth   occupying. 


Sydney    Bulletin.'] 


John  Bull  at  Home. 
The    worries   of  a  Discoloured  Empire. 


rik.l 


Tokyo    Puck.]  A  Tiff  In  the  East. 

The   boy   China   is   suffering   from  the   fever   '  Eecovier.v    of 
Rights  and   Interests."  but  refuses  to  swallow  the  antidote 

given  by  Japan.     But   if  the  boy  has  to  be  saved,   the  dose       ....'j'^Y-T^ran;:  to"see~is"a"good  old  smash!' 
must  be  given  at  all   coste.  wiuii.  i 


[Berlin. 
Railway  Schemes  in  the  Balkans. 
SIGNALMAN    the  Sultan):    'I'm  not  going  to   warn  them; 
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LEADING  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE  LICENSING  QUESTION. 

THE    BREWERS'    POINT    OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  Gretton,  M.P.,  states  the  case  for  the 
brewers  against  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  in  an  article  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
convenient  summary  of  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
against  the  Government  measure.  He  begins  by 
stating  the  grounds  on  which  they  claim  that  there 
is  a  property  \alue  in  licences  :  — 

It  ia  said  that  licences  are  auuuiil,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  no  hardship  to  refuse  to  continue  tliem,  or  for  the 
State  to  resume  for  itself  that  wliich  it  only  grants  for 
one  year.  The  State  has  not  taken  this  view.  It  taxes 
licencei.  for  death  and  succession  duties  as  permanent 
property,  though  subject  to  restriction  and  possible  for- 
feiture for  offences  against  the  law.  Licences,  too,  are 
assessed  and  rated  as  permanent  property  by  every  local 
'authority  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  numberless  cases  where 
licences  have  been  acquired  with  other  property  for  public 
improvements,  or  for  rearrangements  of  property,  they  have 
invariably  been  valued  and  paid  for  as  permanent  property, 
and  the  Law  Courts  have  carefully  preserved  tiie  rights 
of  reversion  and  remainder  in  a  licence  duly  granted,  and 
they  have  enforced  heavy  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  licence 
in   cases  where  a   licence   was   included  in   a  tenancy. 

To  treat  those  licences  as  if  they  could  be  justly 
confiscated  is,  in  Mr.  Gretton's  eyes,  confiscation 
pure  and  simple  : — 

On  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years,  even  the  debenture- 
Jiolders  would  not  get  all  their  interest,  and  on  a  time- 
limit  of  twenty-one  years  the  preference  shareholders  would 
receive  three-quarters  only  of  the  dividend  distributed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  the  ordinary  shareholders  would  re- 
ceive nothing.  Even  on  a  twenty-one  years'  time-limit  the 
debenture  interest  of  these  fifteen  companies  would  be 
barely  secured,  the  preference  shareholders  would  be  de- 
prived of  part  of  their  dividends,  and  the  ordinary  share- 
holders would  find  their  property  worthless.  All  sugges- 
tions made  for  an  ejrtension  of  the  time-limit  are  illusory, 
and  amount  merely  to  proposals  for  prolonging  the  death 
agony. 

Altogether  the  total  valuation  of  the  licensed  property  in 
England  and  Wales,  apart  from  the  freehold  in  land  and 
bricks  and  mortar,  cannot  be  less  than  £170,000,000.  Each 
licence  maintains  at  least  five  persons— this  is  a  low  compu- 
tation. The  suppression  of  32.000  licences  means  depriving 
160.000  persons  of  their  livelihood  in  fourteen  years.  If 
the  Bill  is  to  lead,  as  it  is  intended,  to  the  reduced  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  must  result  in  a  substan- 
tial diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  700,000  persona  de- 
pending upon  direct  employment  by  breweries,  distilleries, 
maltsters,  and  others  directly  connecte<l  with  the  licensed 
trade,  and  the  1,300,000  more  who  depend  upon  indirect  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  a  diminution  in  the  trade  will  in- 
volve reduction  in  the  revenue  of  tliirty-eight  and  a-half 
millions  f£38.500.000)  which  it  now  contributes  to  the  na- 
tional exchequer  in  the  form   of  Excise  duties. 

Blackwood  has  no  word  save  of  absolute  condem- 
nation for  the  Licensing  Bill  :  "  The  issue  raised 
is  one  of  life  or  death  to  a  powerful  and  well-or- 


ganised trade,  one  of  absolute  spoliation,  which  in- 
volves the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  destroys  an  in- 
dustry which  contributes  thirty -eight  millions  a  year 
to  the  national  exchequer." 

LET    TEMPERANCE    MEN    JOIN    WITH    PUBLICANS  ! 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Pratt  discusses  the  Licensing  Bill 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  under  the  title  of  "  So- 
briety by  Act  of  Parliament. ■■  He  does  not  like 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  does  not  belie\e  that 
they  will  promote  temperance.  His  great  idea  is 
that  the  temperance  people  should  co-operate  with 
the  publicans,  recognise  the  licensed  houses  as  a 
national  institution,  and  seek  its  improvement, 
rather  than  its  destruction.  He  thinks  there  has 
been  far  too  great  a  disposition  to  make  a  scapegoat 
of  the  publican,  and  advocates  more  rational  me 
thods  of  dealing  with  drunkards,  rather  than  any  in- 
crease of  severity  in  dealing  with  the  publicans. 

X  LICENSING  ADMINISTRATORS  VIEW. 

A  Licensing  Administrator,  writing  in  the  Albany 

Review,  says  :  — 

The  Bill  may  rightly  be  welcomed  as  a  skilfully  con- 
ceived and  carefully  worked  out  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
complicated  and  difficult  subject  on  broad  and  state-sman- 
like  lines.  It  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  greater  liberality 
to  the  publican  than  was  Mr.  Balfour's  measure  of  1904, 
and,  in  its  dealings  with  the  brewer  and  the  investor,  it 
seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  State  without  inflicting  any  un- 
due  hardship   on   the    individual. 

£27.000.000  OF   POSSIBLE  TAXES. 

The  World's  Work  says  that  the  brewers  and 
publicans  are  absurdly  undertaxed  : — 

Thoush  mucli  smaller.  New  York  receives  about  nine 
times  as  much  from  licences  as  London,  whilst  other  com- 
parisons between  corresponding  cities  show  equally  remark- 
able differences.  The  taxation  on  beer  and  spirits  in  the 
State  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  by  6s.  lid. 
on  the  gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  If  the  New  Y'ork  stan- 
dard were  applied  to  thie  country  as  a  whole,  we  should 
receive  from  the  drink  traffic  as  much  as  £68.115,000  in- 
stead of  £40,603.000.  the  difference,  £27.512,000,  being  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  any  possible  or  likely  expenditure 
on   Old   Age  Pensions. 

The  best  articles  on  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  April 
magazines  are  those  published  in  the  Socialist  Re- 
view. There  are  four  of  them — the  first  by  Mr. 
Leif  Jones,  who  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  Bill,  and 
tliinks  the  Opposition  is  almo.st  exclusively  confined 
to  those  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trade. 

FOR  COLLECTIVIS.\TION. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Pease  groans  bitterly  over  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Bill  that 
Cabinet  Ministers  may  be  expected  to  be  about  ten 
vears  behind  the  best  ideas  of  the  generation  for 
which  they  legislate.  The  modern  temperance 
policv  is  that  in  which  the  community — either  by 
trust,  or  company,  or  municipality — takes  the  sale 
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of  drink  into  its  own  hands.     Mr.  Pease  is  against 
oppressive  legislation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree  approves  of  the  Bill.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  bold  and  statesmanlike,  and  appeals 
to  the  forces  of  Socialism  to  arouse  for  the  Bill  a 
great  \va\e  of  popular  support. 

A   SOCIALIST  VIEW. 

The  most  remarkable  article  is  Mr.  Philip  Snow- 
den's.  He.  although  a  good  Socialist,  has  never 
advocated  a  time  limit.  But  if  individualists  are 
determined  to  abolish  pri\ate  monopoly  by  a  time 
limit  without  monetary  compensation,  he  sees  no 
rt-ason  why.  as  a  Socialist,  he  should  oppose  this 
convenient  precedent.  The  chief  weakness  in  the 
Bill,  he  thinks,  is  that  it  proposes  nothing  at  all 
useful  in  respect  of  clubs.  On  the  whole,  says  ]Mr. 
Snowden,  the  Bill  is  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  On  the  whole  it  is  one  Socialists  may  wel- 
come, not  so  much  for  what  it  will  do  immediatelv 
as  for  the  future  possibilities  it  opens  up. 


job.  If  I  was  an  insanity  expert,  instead  It  being  on  th' 
level  as  I  am,  I'd  commit  half  me  patients  to  an  asylum." 

"  But  can  ye  iver  enforce  prohybition?"  asked  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy. 

■Well."  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  Father  Kelly  says  th'  Ijest 
they've  done  so  far  is  to  make  dhrink  wrong  to  take, 
liard   to   get,   an'  turr'ble  bad   whin   ye  get  it." 


MR.  DOOLEY  ON  THE  TEMPERANCE  WAVE. 

Mr.  Dooley.  saloon  keeper  and  philosopher  of 
Chicago,  has  been  discoursing  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion  upon  the  Temperance  Wave  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hennessy,  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
April  : — - 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  '  I  see  that  the  prohy- 
bitionists  are  gettin'  a  sthrangle  hold  on  me  old  friend 
-.in'  boaom  companion.  King  Alcohol,  now  more  gin'rally 
known  as  th'  Demon  Eum.  An'  where  d'ye  tJiink  they're 
j'throngest?  Ye'll  niver  believe  it,  but  it's  down  South. 
Ves,  sir.  in  th'  sunny  Southland,  that  I  wanst  thought  was 
.-unny  partly  because  iv  th'  efforts  iv  Nature  an'  partly 
because  iv  th'  effects  iv  booze,  'tis  as  hard  to  get  a  dJirink 
now  as  it  wanst  was  not  to  get  wan.  All  me  idees  are  upset. 
I  was  all  wrong,  d'ye  mind.  Th'  South  that  used  to  be 
thirsty  has  gone  dhry.  Old  King  Alcohol  is  dethroned 
«lown  South.  He  ain't  put  out  altogether,  mind  ye.  He's 
liKe  th'  Jook  iv  Orleens  in  Paris.  Some  iv  th'  old  fam'lies 
receive  him  quietly  in  their  homes  an'  bow  lower  to  him 
than  they  iver  did  whin  he  wag  on  th'  throne.  But  he's 
lost  most  iv  his  authorities.  Thousands  that  wanst  fell  on 
their  noses  befure  him  now  refuse  to  recognise  him  in 
fl)ublie." 

The   wave,  he  thinks,    is  advancing   northwards. 
He  feels  it  already  in  Chicago  : — 

I'll  tell  ye  a  secret  iv  th'  thrade.  I'd  rather  have  th' 
Father  Maochew  Society  behind  me  thin  th'  entire  saloon 
vote. 

It  finds  him  indifferent : — 

I  wudden't  mind  if  prohybition  did  break  through.  In  hie 
lieart-  th'  thruest  prohybitionist  is  a  saloon-keepei^.  Betther 
thin  annywan  else  he  knows  that  whafs  his  meat  is  every- 
hody  else's  pizen.  Havin'  long  assocyated  with  th'  dhrink- 
in'  classes,  I  think  less  iv  thim  more  an'  more  ivry  year. 
Th'   dhrink  makes   thim   too   fond   iv  thimsilves. 

The  conclusion   of   the  whole   matter   is  summed 
up  in  a  nutshell.     Mr.  Dooley  says  : — 

"Faith,  if  anny  prohybitionist  thinks  'tis  pleasant  pre- 
eidin'    over   this    here   Palace   iv   Rum    he's    welcome   to   th' 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

"  Calchas,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  is  a  veri- 
table Cassandra.      He  predicts  that  the  Cabinet  is 
somewhat   in  the   ix>sition  of   Noah  upon   the  first 
intimation   of  the   advisabilitv   of   building   an  ark. 
What  Liberalism  is  clearly  confronted  with  is  noth- 
ing less  than  remorseless  ruin.      He  asks  the  ques- 
tion :  Are  we  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  Radi- 
cal  debacle   under   Mr.    Asquith's  leadership   worse 
than  the  ruin  of  1886,  the  crash  of  1895,  the  col- 
lapse of  1900?     He  recognises  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  but  he  .says  that  he  has  never  shown  the 
least  hint  of  capacity  for  command,  or  the  emotional 
and  imaginative  forces  which  are  the  dynamic  agent 
in  politics.     He  thinks  he  has  one  chance  left,  and 
that  is  by  repudiating  his  declaration  in   favour  of 
non-contributory  Old  Age  Pensions.     If  he  were  to 
cast  pernicious  consistency  to  the  winds  and  bring 
in   a  contributorv   scheme,    it   w"ould  be  a   brilliant 
and  a  moderate  move.     Unionists  could  not  denounce 
a  contributory  scheme,   and  Mr.   Asquith's  courage 
and  common-sense  would  be  extolled  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  : — 

Liberalism  has  again  failed  in  its  struggle  with  the  Peers, 
and  this  is  the  great  misfortune  looming  behind  all 
others.  The  self-confidence  of  the  unparalleled  majority 
is  destroyed  because  the  Peers  have  hopelessly  l>eaten  it. 
Its  members  cannot  count  by  any  means  upon  the  support 
of  the  country  in  their  quarrel  with  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber. Even  the  Labour  members  have  no  eager  desire  to 
face  their  constituents  again.  The  Education  Bill  as  it 
stands  might  be  flung  out  and  no  dog  would  bark.  The 
Peers  rejected  Mr.  Birrell's  measure  with  impunity.  They 
nnight  destroy  Mr.  McKenna's  proposals  without  raising  a 
ripple  of  serious  agitation.  "Unionists  would  be  far  more 
exultant  than  at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Birrell's  failure;  the 
Nationalists  would  be  mute;  th©  Socialists  would  make 
academic  comments  in  favour  of  the  secularist  solution,  but 
there  would  not  be  a  ripple  of  indignation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  public  sentiment.  This  position  means  moral  bank- 
ruptcy. It  means  a  state  of  things  that  will  fill  the  con- 
stituencies more  and  more  with  the  ridicule  that  destroys. 
It  means  the  ignominious  and  fatal  collapse  of  Liberal 
pride   and   power. 


Among  the  features  in  the  .\pril  magazines  most 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  agriculturists  are  the 
long  list  of  capital  papers  in  the  World's  Work  upon 
the  triumphs  of  British  farming,  the  description 
given  of  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  electric  light 
in  forcing  flowers  and  plants,  and  the  reports  of  the 
efl'ect  of  colour  on  vegetation.  Red  makes  plants 
grow,  blue  puts  them  to  sleep.  There  is  a  charming 
account  of  violet-farmini/  in  Sussex. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  FROM  AMERICA 

FISHING    IX   GLASS-BOTTOMED   BOATS. 

If  one  wishes  to  fish  in  what  is  termed  an 
altogether  up-to-date  fashion  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  United  States,  or.  to  be  precise,  in  the  Bay  of 
Avalon,  Southern  California,  he  hires  or  rents  a  boat 
with  a  glass  bottom,  sits  comfortably  in  a  chair,  with 
rod  over  the  rail,  looks  iloun  througii  the  glass 
bottom,  and  watches  the  giant  fish  of  the  region 
hite.  Fishing  in  this  way.  the  angler  sees  some 
curious  things,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the 
boat  with  a  glass  bottom  is  built — that  the  voyager 
may  view  at  ease  the  wonders  of  the  deep. — Bad- 
fn/nfofi  for  April. 

CHUECH    BUILT    FROM    A    SINGLE    TKEE. 

A  congregation  at  Santa  Rosa.  California,  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  it  worships  in  a  church  which  has 
been  built  from  a  single  redwood  tree.  The  main 
building  of  the  church  is  80  feet  long  by  40  feet 
wide.  and.  in  addition,  there  are  an  audience  room 
large  eno"gh  to  seat  four  hundred  persons,  another 
room  seating  ninety,  a  pastor's  study,  and  the  usual 
out-offices.  E\-ery  bit  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
shingles  on  the  roof,  was  made  from  the  wood  of  a 
single  tree,  and  yet  when  the  edifice  was  completed 
there  was  an  abundant  store  of  timber  left  over.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  scientific  men  that  this  giant 
redwood  tree  was  no  fewer  than  2000  vears  old. — 
Qf/her. 

NORTH    AMERICA    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

"  During  the  past  summer."  said  Secretary  Root 
OR  his  return  from  his  southern  mission  in  1906,  "  I 
entered  the  ports  of  Para.  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Santos,  Montevideo.  Buenos  Avres. 
Bahia.  Blanca.  Punta  Arenas.  Loto,  Valparaiso. 
Coquimbo.  Tocopilla.  Callao  and  Cartagena — all  of 
the  great  ports  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  second- 
ary ports  of  the  southern  continent.  I  saw  only  one 
ship  besides  the  cruiser  that  carried  me  flying  the 
American  flag."  The  most  important  mails  of  the 
United  States  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  sent  out 
via  Europe.  Not  one  American  steamship — mail 
carrier  or  cargo  boat— runs  to  either  coast  of  South 
America  beyond  the  latitude  of  the  Orinoco  River. — 
Ai)ierican  Review  of  Revieivs. 

THE    MUSIC    SCHOOL    SETTLEMENT  IN    NEW   YORK. 

There  are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Music 
School  Settlement  about  three  hundred  and  seventv- 
five  children  from  six  to  seventeen  3^ears  of  age.  In 
the  past  school  year  they  received  collectively  thirtv 
thousand  lessons.  The  faculty  numbers  thirty-two 
members,  and  the  courses  of  study  include  stringed 
instruments,  piano,  harmony,  voice,  and  ensemble 
music.  To  this  there  are  now  to  be  added  organ, 
wood-wind  instruments,  history  of  education,  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  and  the  following 
technical  cour.ses :  music  type-setting,  music  plate 
engraving,  construction  and  repair  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  piano  tuning. — The  Outlook  for  March. 


RESCUE  APPLIANCES   IN   MINES. 

The  tragic  incident  of  the  death  of  the  miners  at 
Hamstead  gives  actuality  to  an  elaborate  paper 
appearing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  April  on 
"  Rescuing  Appliances  in  the  Mines  of  France.'' 
The  author,  M.  Jacques  Bover.  describes  in  detail, 
with  diagrams,  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  that 


The  Heroes  who  wcdI  to  the  Rescue  at  Hamstead. 

have  been  invented  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  en- 
abling workmen  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  : — 

At  Courrieres.  for  example,  to  cite  but  a  single  case  of 
the  many  which  might  be  advanced,  the  Paris  firemen 
equipped  with  Vauginot  respirators  i)enetrat€d  workings 
where  the  German  miners  from  the  "  Hibernia,"  although 
much  more  skilled  in  underground  work,  did  not  dare  to 
venture.  Therefore,  we  may  state  confidently  that  with 
rescue  stations  above  ground,  with  refuge  chambers  in 
dangeroua  workings,  with  simple  and  practical  salvage  ap- 
pliances such  as  those  described,  kept  constantly  in  good 
order,  and  finally  with  properly  trained  rescue  cori>3.  sal- 
vage work  in  the  colleries  would  be  greatly  improved. 


Facts  and  Figures  About  the  Licensing  Question. 

According  to  figures  furnished  us  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  in  approximately  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  the  saloon  is  illegal. 
This,  of  course,  includes  vast  stretches  of  land  which 
are  sparsely  populated.  What  is  still  more  signifi- 
cant, of  the  eighty-five  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  some  thirty-six  millions  are  living  in 
territory  from  which  the  saloon  has  been  legally 
banished.  Of  these,  about  eight  millions  live  in  pro- 
hibition States  (including  Alabama,  whose  law, 
though  passed,  does  not  go  into  effect  until  1909); 
the  rest,  some  twenty-eight  millions,  are  living  in 
territorv  which  has  been  freed  from  the  saloon  under 
the  operation  of  local  option  laws.  During  the  single 
vear  of  1907  almut  three  millions  of  people,  by 
exercising  local  option,  abolished  the  saloons. — The 
Outlook  for  March. 
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THE  COmm  MAN. 

Is   Mr.   Lloyd-George  Our  Future  Premier? 

"  Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  he 
tliinks  are  desperate  in  the  extreme,  says  that  there 
are  only  two  things  that  can  save  the  Liberals  from 
utter  destruction  at  the  next  General  Election.  One 
is  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  alone  pos- 
sesses any  gift  of  leadership  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  and  the  other  is  the  evolution  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  into  a  twentieth  century  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. It  is  obvious  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
we  are  told,  that  there  is  only  one  man  with  the 
subtleness,  audacity,  astuteness  and  fire  which  might 
even  yet  enable  Liberalism  to  fight  a  great  rear- 
guard action,  or  even  to  win  another  victory  by  a 
desperately  narrow  margin.  That  man  is  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  evidently  destined  to  be  an  unauthorised 
leader  if  he  has  the  creative  insight  and  judgment 
from  which  unauthorised  programmes  are  drawn. 

A  CHARACTER  SKETCH   BY  A   COMPATRIOT. 

Mr.  J.  Hugh  Edwards  publishes  in  the  Woman  at 
Home  an  article  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  with  many 
hitherto  unpublished  photographs  of  his  father  and 
his  mother,  his  wife  and  their  family.  Mr.  Edwards 
is  a  very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  fellow-country- 
man. He  describes  with  great  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration the  strike  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  organ- 
ised, when  at  school,  against  saying  the  Creed, 
a  strike  which  ultimately  succeeded,  although  in  the 
first  instance  it  failed  owing  to  his  younger  brother, 
William,  weakening  at  the  critical  moment.  For 
that  desertion,  however,  from  the  standard  or  revolt 
the  younger  brother  received  from  the  elder  a  severe 
drubbing,  "  and  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Edwards, 
"  that  Mr.  William  George  confesses  that  its 
memories,  if  not  indeed  its  scars,  still  remain  with 
him." 

MICHAEL  DAVITT'S  ADVICE. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  idea  of  entering  Parliament 
first  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  addressed  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  quarrymen,  concerning  which  Mr.  Edwards 
says  : — 

At  the  close  of  Davitt's  speech,  one  young  fellow  rose,  and 
In  a  stirring  speech  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Irish 
patriot.  This  was  seconded  in  still  more  eloquent  tones  by. 
another  young  Welshman  who  rose  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 
The  former  was  no  other  than  Tom  Ellis,  who  was  after- 
wards Chief  Whip  in  Ivord  Rosebery's  Government;  the  lat- 
ter was  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Davitt  was  completely  capti- 
vated by  these  two  young  men — by  their  raciness  of  speech, 
by  their  great  grasp  of  political  questions,  and  by  their 
warmth  of  democratic  sympathies.  He  strongly  urged  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  enter  Parliament,  and  thus 
dedicate  their  gifts  and  energies  to  their  country's  cause.  I 
remember  Mr.  Lloyd-George  telling  me  that  it  was  ihe-n 
that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Parliamentary  career. 

On  January  24th,  1888,  there  oceurrei  an  event  which  if 
second  to  none  in  its  influence  upon  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  sub- 


sequent success-  On  that  day  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie 
Owen,  of  Criccieth.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lloyd-George  is 
lineally  descended  from  Owain  Glj'udwr,  one  of  the  most 
historic  figures  in  Welsh  history,  and  the  greatest  among 
Welsh  heroes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  appraise  the  mag- 
nificent help  she  has  been  to  her  distinguished  husband. 
She  belongs  to  that  order  ot  noble  women  of  which  the  late 
Mrs.  Gladstone  was  so  conspicuous  an  example — women  who 
find  their  highest  joy  and  mission  in  the  public  work  and 
achievements  of  their  consorts.  The  goddess  of  fortune  has 
frequently  lavished  gifts  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  but  never  so 
much  as  when  she  blessed  him  with  so  true  and  devoted  a 
helpmeet. 

HENRY  IRVINGS    PROPHECY. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  his  first  success  as  a 
speaker  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  in  1890,  at  w^hich 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  also  present. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  achieved  a  still  greater  success 
in  speaking  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  when  he  carried  the 
audience  off  their  feet  with  enthusiasm.  Among  those 
present  was  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  was  immensely 
impressed,  and  remarked  to  a  companion  :  "  That 
young  man  has  a  career  before  him."  His  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  was  delivered  on  June  13th, 
1890,  and  he  at  once  made  his  mark. 

JOHN   MORLEYS   TRIBUTE   OF  ADMIRATION. 

Shortly  after,  he  spoke  at  St.  Helens  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Morley,  who,  in  congratulating  }*Ir. 
Lloyd-George  on  the  brilliant  speech  they  had  just 
heard  from  him,  remarked  :  "It  does  one's  heart 
good  to  know  that  when  we  of  an  older  generation 
are  going  off  the  stage  of  public  life,  there  are  those 
ready  and  capable  of  taking  the  lamp  of  progress  in 
their  hands  and  of  carrying,  it  fo-rward."  Truly  a 
magnificent  tribute,  as  worthily  deserved  as  it  was 
magnanimously  given  ! 

The  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  his  career  which  have 
led  him  to  his  exalted  position,  recently  described  by  a 
strong  political  opponent  like  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as 
"the  most  successful  Minister  in  the  Government."  When 
in  1890,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  first  returned  to  Parliament 
he  was  described  as  "  a  man  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea — 
Wales."  With  one  bound  he  found  himself  installed  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Welsh  nation;  and  not  since  the  time  of 
Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  has  the  little  nation  reared 
among  the  mountains  given  any  man  as  warm  a  devotion 
and  as  loyal  an  allegiance  as  it  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Old  AVales,  grown  grey  and  bent  in  long  and  strenuous  ser- 
vice, has  vied  with  Young  W'ales,  ardent  and  eager,  in  re- 
sponding to  his  calls  and  in  rallying  around  his  standard. 


Coenobium,  a  magazine  published  at  Lugano. 
Italy,  contains  in  the  February  number  an  interesting 
symposium  as  to  the  best  forty  books  suitable  for  the 
libra rv  of  a  recluse.  The  symposium  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  parts,  of  which  the  second  is  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number.  It  is  an  interesting 
sequel  to  the  "  best  hundred  books  ' '  of  Lord  Ave- 
bury. 
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THE  COMING  OF  A  NEW  ARTIST. 

The  hiteritatioiial  for  March  publishes  an  ilhis- 
trated  article  calling  attention  to  the  appearance  of  a 
new  artist  in  Germany,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Fidus."  The  writer  says  that  in  Germany  "we 
possess,    besides    the   unique    Bockiin,    Klinger  and 


*'  Ths  Judge  "    A  Sketch  by  "  Fidus  "  (Hugo  Hoppn.r ). 

many  others  whose  creations  are  in  the  spirit  of  high 
art.  And  among  them,  as  one  of  the  most  original 
of  idealists,  is  Fidus,  a  native  of  Liiheck." 

It  was  as  a  draughtsman  that  "  Fidus,"  or  Hugo 
Hoppner^  made  his  reputation  :— • 

The  young  artist  speedily  created  liis  own  style,  wliich 
'stands  alone  in  mastery  of  outline.  As  a  designer  he 
severely  eliminated  everything  that  belongs  strictly  to 
painting,  clearly  discerning  that  drawing  and  painting  are 


Sketch  by  -'Fidus." 

distinct  things.  And  with  him  outline  becomes  the  com- 
municator of  the  finest  vibrations  of  the  soul.  Often  the 
most  striking  effect  is  attained  by  almost  heroic  renuncia- 
tion of  every  accessory,  his  superb  mastery  uf  ^^he  lines  of 
the  naked  human  form  enabling  him  to  find  the  fitting 
natural  attitude   for   every   expression    of   feeling. 

He   was  born    in    1868.      By   permission   of    the 
editor  I  reproduce  two  of  his  drawings  which  show 


the  power  and  the  immense  effect  which  he  produces 
with  a  very  few  lines.  The  author  describes  him 
as  "  a  wonderful  star  of  quite  peculiar  lustre,  and 
every  new  work  of  his  has  been  but  a  mutation,  a 
refraction,  of  the  light  he  shed  at  first."  Luminous 
waves,  "  optical  ecstasies  "  and  rhythm,  floods  of 
movement  alive  with  music,  and  the  means  and  the 
magic  of  his  art,  by  which  he  lifts  our  senses  up  to 
follow  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 

THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Lady  Randolph's  Reminiscences. 

In  the  Century  for  April  Lady  Randolph  Chur- 
chill gossips  pleasantly  about  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, little  dreaming  that  he  would  be  dead  before 
her  article  reached  the  reader. 

At  the  Queen's  Jubilee  of  1887,  she  was  one  of  a 
distinguished  company  on  board  the  ' '  Teutonic  ' '  at 
the  \aval  Review  in  the  Solent.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  of  the  party  : — 

Great  were  the  political  foregatherings,  and  arguments 
and  discussions  never  ceased.  Although  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  left  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Home  Rule  Party,  he  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  join  the  Conservatives,  notwithstanding  the 
overtures  made  to  him  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Tired  of  inac- 
tivity, he  was  revolving  at  that  time,  in  conjunction  with 
Randolph,  a  scheme  for  a  new  party  which  was  to  be  called 
the  National  Party,  and  both  were  anxious  that  Lord  Hart- 
ington  should  join  it.  The  moment  was  though  propitious, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  speak  to 
Lord  Hartington.  That  afternoon  I  !was  sitting  on  the  deck 
with  the  latter  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  us.  Drawing 
up  a  chair,  without  preliminaries  and  with  his  usual  direct- 
ness, he  suddenly  plunged  into  the  matter.  Lord  Harting- 
ton, taken  an  dej^ourvu,  looked  uncomfortable  and  answered 
very  shortly.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  full  of  his  scheme,  pressed 
the  points  home,  taking  no  notice  of  tlie  monosyllables  he 
got  in  answer.  But  after  a  time  the  frozen  attitude  of  Lord 
Hartington  began  to  take  effect,  and  the  conversation  lan- 
guished and  died.  I  believe  the  subject  was  never  re- 
opened. In  any  case,  nothing  came  of  it.  I  imagine  that 
Lord  Hartington  was  a  difficult  person  to  persuade  against 
his  will  and  most  uncompromisingly  definite  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  I  have  always  tliought  that  there  existed  a 
gulf  between  him  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  no  political  ex- 
pediency could  really  bridge.  But  of  course  this  is  only  my 
own  opinion. 

I  have  heard  Randolph  say  that  in  jnost  political  ques- 
tions he  considered  Lord  Hartington's  judgment  infallible. 
He  was  slow,  but  sure.  If  an  important  paper,  requiring  an 
early  answer,  was  sent  to  him  to  read,  it  might  be  pigeon- 
holed for  weeks.  But  when  he  did  read  it,  he  would  at  once 
discover  any  flaw  or  weakness,  and  his  verdict  generally  car- 
ried the  day.  In  private  life  no  one  is  pleasanter  or  easier 
to  get  on  with  than  the  Duke.  His  rather  stern  countenance 
belies  a  mirth-loving  soul,  and  he  thoroughly  appreciates  a 
joke. 

His  careles.^nessi  about  his  clothes  has  become  proverbial 
among  his  friends,  and  once  on  his  birthday  his  lady  friends, 
thinking  that,  he  needed  a  new  hat,  »ent  him  every  conceiv- 
able sort  of  lie;id-gear,  from  a  ceremonious  top  hat  to  the 
fl.annel  cricketing  cap.  My  contribution,  I  remember,  was  a 
pot  hat.  For  hours  they  poured  in ;  I  believe  he  received 
over  fifty. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff,  Randolph,  and  I  were  once  staying  at 
Buxton,  and  we  went  over  as  tourists  to  visit  Chatsworth. 
When  I  told  Lord  Hartington  that  I  had  been  there,  and 
was  mucli  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
place,  all  he  said  was,  "Did  you  break  anything."" 


?/• 
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NEW  MARRIAGE  LAWS  FOR  ROMAN   CATHOLICS. 

The  Mo/if//  for  April  publishes  the  contents  of  an 
important  Decree  on  betrothal  and  marriage  issued 
bv  the  Holy  See  on  August  2nd  of  last  year.  It 
comes  into  force  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  is  binding 
upon  all  Catholics  throughout  the  whole  \yorld. 
Henceforth  no  marriage  engagements  are  valid  in  the 
eye  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  have  no  canonical 
effect  unless  they  have  been  produced  in  writing, 
signed  by  both  the  parties,  and  .countersigned  by  the 
parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary,  or  at  least  two  wit- 
nesses. In  the  past  marriage  before  a  registrar  or  in 
non-Catholic  places  of  worship  without  the  presence 
of  a  priest  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  sinful, 
but  henceforth  such  marriages  are  declared  to  be 
"  null  and  void  before  God,  the  Church,  and  in 
•conscience." 

To  Protestants  this  appears  to  mean  that  a 
Catholic  who  wishes  to  ruin  a  girl  has  only  to 
marrv  her  in  a  registry  office  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
free  before  "  God,  the  Church,  and  his  conscience,"' 
for  deserting  her  as  soon  as  he  gets  tired  of  her. 
Fortunately,  the  law  of  civilised  States  ignores  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican.  It  would  be  quite  as  honest 
to  sav  that  if  a  man  makes  a  contract  by  which  he 
obtains  possession  of  a  valuable  estate,  the  contract 
is  ''  null  and  void  before  God,  the  Church,  and  in 
conscit^nre  "  if  some  technicality  had  been  neglected 
in  drawing  up  that  contract.  The  law  must  take 
notice  of  technicalities,  and  a  contract  may  be  de- 
clared void  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view .;  but 
even  the  most  rudimentary  moral  law  regards  the 
person  who  takes  advantage  of  a  technicality  in  order 
to  defraud  and  swindle  his  neighbour  as  a  scoundrel 
in  the  sight  of  "  God,  the  Church;  and  his  con- 
science." And  what  is  true  about  property  is  still 
more  true  when  it  concerns  the  whole  life  of  a  woman. 

Compared  with  this,  the  other  provisions  of  the 
new  law  are  of  small  importance.  Before  marrying 
anvone  the  priest  must  have  moral  certainty  that  the 
parties  are  free  to  marry.  It  is  formally  enacted 
that  where  the  parties  live  in  different  parishes  the 
marriage  must  be  celebrated  by  the  priest  of  the 
bride,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trarv.  The  parish  priest  now  acquires  the  right  to 
•marrv  anvone  who  has  lived  in  his  parish  for  a 
month.  Permission  can  no  longer  be  granted  by 
the  parish  priest  to  the  parties  to  marry  before  any 
priest  they  may  choose.  There  are  two  cases  in 
which  marriage  may  be  validly  and  lawfully  con- 
tracted without  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest. 
The  first  is  when  one  of  the  parties  is  in  danger  of 
death.  This  danger  need  not  be  certain  nor  proxi- 
mate :  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  probable.  Communica- 
tion with  the  Bishop,  on  such  matters  by  telegraph 
or  telephone  is  not  encouraged.  The  other  exception 
has  reference  to  districts  where  neither  the  Ordinary, 
nor  the  parish  priest,  nor  a  priest  delegated  by  either 
of  them  can  be  had  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.     In 


such  circumstances  the  parties  may  marry  validly  by 
making  a  formal  declaration  of  consent  before  two 
witnesses. 

This  new  law  binds  all  persons  baptised  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  those  who  have  been  converted 
to  it  from  heresy  or  schism,  whenever  they  have  con- 
tracted espousals  or  marriage  with  one  another.  The 
same  laws  are  also  binding  on  the  same  Catholics  in 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  latter  rule  is  the  German  Empire,  where  mixed 
marriages,  even  when  clandestine,  will  remain  valid. 


VIVISECTION  WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCES, 

And  Found  Wanting. 

Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  contributes  to  the  Con- 
temporary Review  a  remarkable  paper  entitled  "  The 
Black  Art  of  Vivisection."  His  object  is  to  prove— 
and  if  his  figures  be  correct  he  does  prove — that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation  with  serums  specially  favoured  by  vivi- 
sectors  has  in  almost  every  case  been  followed  by  an 
increase  of  mortality,  whereas  in  those  diseases  which 
the  vivisectors  have  left  alone  there  has  been  an 
almost  universal  decrease  of  mortality. 

The  diseases  which  have  become  more  deadly  since 
the  vivisectors  began  their  experiments  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1886-1890.     1901-5. 

Anthrax 9  . .  17.4  deaths  per  million. 

Cancer 632  ..  864 

Diahetes     62.4  .  .  89.2 

Diphtheria 170  . ,  204 

Glanders      4.8  .  .  5.4 

Tetanus       1.8  ..  6.2 

Thyroid  diseases  .  ■  5  .  .  13.6        ,,                   ,, 

The  diseases  which  the  vivisectors  have  either 
made  ho  attempt  to  cure,  or  have  abandoned  their 
attempt  in  despair,  are  the  following  : — 

1886-1890-  1901-5. 

Atrophy-Debility  . .  778  . .        531  deaths  per  million. 

Consumption    . .    .  .  1.635  . .  1.215 

Convulsions     ....  770  . .        462 

Dropsy 19.8  . .          .5 

Dysentery 681  .  .        674 

Influenza     33.6  .  .  191.6 

Measles 468  .  .        326        ,,                   .. 

Meningitis 316  .  .        194 

Scarlet  fever    ...  241  .  .        126 

Typhoid 179  . .        113 

"Whooping   Cough..  444  ..        300 

This  is  a  very  ■  "remarkable  table.  Mr.  Stephen 
Coleridge  says  : — 

The  Registrar-General  records  his  dispassionate  facts,  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  wherever  the  hand  of  the  vivi- 
sector  is  stretched  out  over  a  disease,  there  that  disease  in- 
creases its  hold  upon  life,  and  hurries  men  faster  to  the 
tomb;  and  that  wherever  the  sick  ones  of  the  earth  have 
been  tended  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vivisector.  there  more 
and  more  have  the  maladies  that  afflict  mankind  yielded 
to  the  ministrations  of  the  kindly  i^hysician.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  world  would  be  the  better  if  the 
vivisectors  had  never  been  born. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  GREATNESS  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT? 

"The  Nth  Power  of  Commonness." 
There  is  a  very  subtle  and  convincing  article  on 
"The  Power  of  a  Strenuous  President"  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  April.  It  is  by  a  writer 
using  the  pseudonym  of  "  K.,"  who  knows  the  Presi- 
dent well.  He  says  thnt  a  phrase  of  Professor  Tames 
supplies  the  key  to  the  character  of  President  Roos^i- 
velt.  The  infinite  capacity  of  energising  latent  in 
the  individual  has  never  been  more  triumphantly 
illustrated  than  in  the  President  : — 

In  his  own  words,  he  is  only  an  ordinary  shot,  yet  he  has 
TxiUed  ei-ery  hind  of  ocme  by  prrsererance  and  practice.  In 
other  words,  he  has  succeeded  by  his  extraordinary  capacity 
for  energising — for  using  every   ounce  of  every  capacity   he 
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Sea-    i'ork    Life.] 

A   Humorous  View  of  Roosevelt. 

po:s^e'-ses  by  strenuous  i?elf-di3cipline,  control  and  delevop- 
ment.  It  is  the  "strenuous  life"  he  glorifies,  for  it  has 
made  him  what  he  is- 

I  have  found  innumerable  references  in  his  books  and 
papers  to  the  value  of  qualities  of  commonness.  Speaking 
as  Police  Commissioner  of  X-ew  York  City  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  police. force,  he  said:  — 

"  AVe  found  tiiat  tliere  was  no  need  of  genius,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  unusual  ciualiiies.  What  was  nee<led  was  the  exer- 
cise of  the  plain,  ordinary  virtues,  of  a  rather  commonplace 
type,  which  all  good  citiiens  should  lie  expected  to  possess. 
Common  sense,  common  honesty,  courage,  energy,  resolu- 
tion, readiness  to  learn,  and  desire  to  be  as  pleasant  as 
compatible  with  the  strict  performance  of  duty— these  were 
tho  qualities  most  called  for." 

And  those  were  Roosevelt's  qualities.  The  marvellous 
thing  in  his  career  is  the  way  in  which  he  lias  used  those 
qualities — in  every  possible  direction.  His  versatility  amazes 
one:  his  energy  is  appalling:  and  yet  it  is  only  commonness 
energised  to  the  Nth  degree. 


Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities 
who  has  succeeded  through  the  simple  device  of  self-control 
and  self-discipline,  of  using  every  power  he  possesses  to  it? 
utmost  limit — a  dazzling,  even  appalling  spectacle  of  a 
human  engine  driven  at  full  speed— the  signals  all  properly 
set  beforehand   'and  if  they  aren't,  never  mind!). 

Roosevelt  lias  been  an  instrument  in  letting  off  a  Revolu- 
tion quietly  in  tne  form  of  evolution.  Through  publicity  and 
new  laws  the  people  see  that  the  evils  from  which  the 
country  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  can  be  cured  by  ordinary 
processes. 

Roosevelt  never  leads:  he  always  follows.  He  acts,  but  he 
acts  only  when  he  thinks  the  crowd  is  behind  him.  His 
understanding  of  us  leads  him  rarely  astray;  and  when  he 
does  go  astray,  he  instantly  acts  in  the  opposite  manner— 
and  gets  in  again  with  the  crowd. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  greatness,  that  of  height,  the 
|.reatness  that  in  some  particular  rises  to  the  sky  and  in 
depth  is  beyond  ordinary  human  fathoming:  and  the  great- 
ness of  breadth.     Roosevelt's  is  the  greatness  of  breadth. 


RUSSIA'S  NEED  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Dillon's  article  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Coutemporarx  Revieiv  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
of  the  information  which  he  gives  as  to  the  educa- 
tional destitution  of  Russia  : — 

Tho  official  data  for  the  year  1903— tlie  most  recent  avail- 
able— have  been  studied  by  members  of  the  leading  political 
party  in  the  Duma.  In  that  year  the  exact  number  of  the 
population— so  far  as  exactitude  in  such  a  matter  can  be 
attained— was  144.194,000.  and  among  these  there  were  only 
26.558.000  who  could  read  or  write. 

Tho  yearly  outlay  of  the  State  for  popular  instruction 
was  but  eleven  copecks,  or  23d.  a  head  I  If  we  add  to  this- 
mite  the  sums  furnished  by  cities,  zenistvos  and  communi- 
ties for  educational  purposes,  the  amount  increases  ti> 
forty-one  copecks,  or  lOid.  How  insignificant  even  this  ex- 
penditure really  is  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
with  the  educational  budget  of  other  countries,  thus:- 

8.  d. 
Japan  spends  aiuiually  1     U 

Sweden  and   Norway  2     9i 

France 3     5 

Great  Britain  4  11 

Switzerland  .         5    01 

Oermany  5     li 

United  States  10     1 

New  Zealand 11  lit 

Consequently  Russia  is  behind  the  whole  cultured  world. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  in  Russia  13.250.000 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  who  would 
need  265.042  schools  if  the  average  school  accommodated  50 
children.  Taking  that  as  a  basis,  and  putting  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  at  360  roubles,  or  £37  10s..  and  £6  58.  for  re- 
li-,'ions  instruction,  the  amount  payable  in  salaries  alone 
would  amount  to  103.366.000  roubles,  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
scliools  ought  to  cost  about  182.021  .nOO  roubles,  so  that 
altogether  300,010.000  roubles  is  a  moderate  estimate  of 
what  should  be  expended  ainiually  on  elementary  educa- 
tion. Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction disposes  of  no  more  than  9.114.000  ronbles.  all 
told. 


Sir  Lepel  Griffin  is  much  exercised  in  mind  over 
the  great  \\^^^\  India  has  of  preference.  He  writes 
on  the  subject  in  the  Financial  Revieic  of  Reviews 
for  April,  and  discourses  on  the  proix)sed  abolition 
of  the  Indian  Cotton  Duties  in  the  Asiatic  Qt/arterly 
Review. 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

For  the  Secular  Solution. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  pleads  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revinu  for  the  secular  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty.     He  says  : — 

The  nation  is  sick  of  this  interminable  and  unchristian 
squabble.  If  half-a-dozen  men  on  both  sides  were  compelled 
to  hold  their  tongues,  or  were  forbidden  to  use  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Churches  for  political  purpose,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  parents  would  allow  a  settlement  to  be  made,  for  the 
I)eople  desire  their  cliildren  to  be  educated  by  teachers 
selected  solely  for  their  capacity  to  impart  knowledge  and 
to  train  the  best  that  is  in  a  child's  personality. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Macdonald  would 
specify  the  half-dozen  men  on  each  side  whom  he 
would  like  to  gag. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  writing  in  the 
Albany  Revinv,  says,  "  That  appalling  letter  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  done  more  to  spread  the 
scoffing  secular  spirit  than  a  hundred  Education 
Bills."  Mr.  Findlay  thinks  that  the  principles  under- 
lying this  Bill  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  situation 
as  we  find  it  in  England  to-day. 

LORD  STANLEY  OP  ALDEELEY. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley  carefully  examines  the  Education  Bill,  and  sums 
up  his  ideas  as  to  the  points  which  need  clearing  up, 
or  where  modification  is  desirable,  under  fourtee]i 
heads.     He  says  : — 

Let  me  say  at  once  for  myself,  that  in  substituting  a  na- 
tional municipal  system  for  a  dual  system,  nearly  half  of 
it  under  ecclesiastical  influences,  I  am  willing,  if  the  de- 
nominational party  will  acquie.see  in  the  change,  to  grant 
to  them  what  the  Bill  grants  in  transferred  rural  schools, 
the  right  to  use  all  Public  Elementary  school  buildings  out- 
side of  school  hours  for  teaching  organised  by  themselves, 
given  by  teachers  selected  by  themselves,  to  scholars  whose 
parents  Avish  them   to   receive  it. 

CANON    HENSON. 

Canon  Henson,  in  the  same  Review,  gives  a  Cross- 
Bench  view  of  the  Educational  crisis.  He  insists 
very  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  the  real  problem  is 
not  how  to  provide  religious  education  for  children 
whose  parents  have  any  ideas  either  about  religion  or 
education,  but  for  the  vast  multitudes  whose  parents 
only  regard  them  as  nuisances,  or  as  potential  means 
of  increasing  their  income.     He  says  :- — 

There  are  great  multitudes  of  morally  derelict  children 
who  must  find  in  the  schools,  to  which  they  are  mercifully 
compelled  to  resort,  all  the  higher  teaching  which  nor- 
mally they  should  receive  from  home  and  Church.  These 
children  must  find  in  the  schools,  to  which  the  eclaool- 
attendance  ofScers  drive  them,  aU  the  education,  in  the 
good  sense,  which  they  will  receive.  The  school  teacher  is 
to  them  parent  and  clergyman  as  well. 

He  approves  of  the  Bill  with  provision  for  Cow- 
per-Temple  teaching,  and  he  says  :  — 

If  to  these  provisions  could  be  added  the  security  for  the 
quality  of  the  Bible  teaching  which  the  Christian  training 
of  the  teachers  implies,  there  would  be  removed  from  many 
minds  the  most  serious  argument  against  accepting  a  settle- 
ment  on   the  lines   of   the  Bill. 


The  case  of  the  elementary  schools  cannot  be  severed 
from  that  of  the  training  coTleges.  If  the  latter  remain  ef- 
fectively denominational,  the  former  might  safely  Ijecome 
undenominational.  Here,  perhaps,  the  Government  might 
find  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

LET  NATURE  BE  YOUR  TEACHER. 

Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency,  writing  in  the  Con- 

icmforary  Rcviezi'  on  education  sub  d/i^K  says  :  — 

Until  classes  are  halved  in  size,  until  sickly  children  re- 
ceive special  treatment,  until  school  buildings  are  removed 
altogether  from  slum  areas,  until  every  town  school  has  a 
country  "  camp."  until  the  half-time  system  is  a  blot  on  a 
closed  chapter  of  educational  history,  until  continuation 
schools  are  a  fact  instead  of  a  fancy,  our  national  system 
nf  education  will  be  inefficient,  and  on  the  whole  unre- 
munerative.  But  all  these  things  are  within  the  vista  of 
things  possible,  and  the  individual  child  has  before  him 
an  educational  future  that  no  one  could  have  predicted  ten 
years  ago.  The  outdoor  system  of  education,  the  open-air 
conception,  makes  progress,  rapid  progress,  seem  possible. 
The  idea  has  suddenly  developed  on  every  side.  Every 
schoolmaster,  every  schoolmistress,  worthy  of  the  name  is 
full  of  it. 


Love  in  Japan. 

A  certain  prominent  school  was  the  scene  of  quite 
a  breeze  lately  because  a  new  American  teacher 
wanted  to  introduce  the  study  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  in  the  English  literature  classes.  "Scan- 
dalous !"  said  the  Japanese  teachers,  and  they  had 
their  way ;  for  balconies  and  serenades  and  kisses 
(I  blush  even  to  write  about  such  things  while  I  sit 
in  a  Japanese  dwelling  !)  have  no  part  in  the  thought 
or  experience  of  the  Japanese  woman.  How  utterly 
different  are  the  views  of  Japan  and  America  con- 
cerning "the  grand'  passion" — well,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  the  grand  passion  "  in  the  Japanese 
conception. — W.  T.  Ellis,  in  the  Outlook. 


The  Housing  Question. 

A  writer  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  for 
February  is  very  enthusiastic  concerning  the  new 
law  on  Tenement  Housing  which  was  passed  in  the 
States  in  190T.     He  says  : — 

The  passage  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  in  1901  has  revolu- 
tionised New  York  city's  new  tenement  building.  Progress 
has  been  made  which  seemed  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  nine 
years  ago,  when  tlie  Charity  Organisation  Society's  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  began  the  campaign  which  brought 
about  the  appointment  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
of  1900,  resulting  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Since  that 
time  new-law  tenements  have  been  erected  in  New  York  city 
))y  the  ordinary  speculative  builders  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  accommodate  over  one  million  persons. 


In  an  article  on  the  Divorce  of  the  Future,  which 
Henri  Coulon  and  Rene  de  Chavagnes  contribute  to 
fhe  first  March  number  of  the  Grande  Revue,  the 
writers  suggest  that  mental  disease  and  habitual 
drunkenness  might  be  included  among  the  causes  of 
divorce. 
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A  GUN  THAT  WILL  ABOLISH  WAR. 

Startling  Announcement  bv  Colonel  Maude. 
That  the  coming  of  the  airship  will  con\ert  our 
navies  into  scrap-iron  and  wipe  out  frontiers  has 
long  lieen  our  comfortable  con\iction.  But  now 
comes  Colonel  Maude  with  a  new  consolation  in  the 
shape  of  news  of  an  electrical  gun  which  will  enable 
Paris  t<:>  bombard  and  destroy  London.  His  article, 
published  in  the  Coiiicinporary" Revie-u',  is  entitled 
"  Can  Science  Abolish  War?"  Colonel  INIaude 
says  :  — 

There  is  iu  existence  a  weapon,  inveuted  by  Mr.  Simpson 
(whose  name  is  already  well  known  in  connection  with  hie 
metallurgical  researches  and  discoveries),  which  can  im- 
part, by  the  application  of  electricity,  an  initial  velocity  of 
30,000  feet  a  second  to  projectiles  of  all  dimensions  which 
can  be  practically  handled  under  war  conditions,  and  on 
board  ship,  or  in  permanent  defences,  2000  lbs.  weight  lies 
fairly  within  these  limits.  What  the  ultimate  range  at- 
tainable with  these  initial  velocities  may  prove  to  be  ex- 
perience only  can  decide,  for  we  have  no  practical  data  to 
guide  us  in  determining  the  resistance  the  projectiles  will 
encounter  in  their  passages  through  the  air.  As  far  as  we 
have  gone,  i.e.,  with  velocities  up  to  2500  feet  a  second,  the 
resistance  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  if  this 
rule  holds  good  at  higher  rates,  then  practically  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  these  weapons— one  can  hardly  call  them 
"guns"— from  throwing  shells  from  London  into  Paris,  or 
vice  vena,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  thousand  a  day,  with  con- 
sequences to  the  respective  Governments  concerned  which 
those  who  have  studied  the  "  Psychology  of  Crowds  "  and 
their  response  to  the  stiauilus  of  the  sensational  Press 
methods  of  the  day  can  easily  imagine. 

Even  though  the  complete  realisation  of  this  possibility 
may  be  yet  some  years  in  coming,  in  the  end  it  is  unavoid- 
able, because  this  new  weapon  possesses  other  qualities,  viz., 
absence  of  recoil,  smoke  and  flash,  together  with  a  cheap- 
ness of  construction  which  no  Government  can  possibly 
afford  to  overlook— and  ours  least  of  all,  because  its  adop- 
tion would  put  a  stop  for  generations  to  the  senseless  com- 
petition in  battleship  programmes  which  recent  events  have 
forced  upon  us. 

Since  these  new  weapons  have  neither  recoil  nor  explosion, 
no  special  structural  strength  is  needed  for  them  at  all,  and 
hence  any  vessel  that  can  float  becomes  potentially  a  fight- 
ing ship.  Now,  should  we  become  i'lvolved  in  a  European 
war,  the  only  thing  which  can  be  predicted  with  certainty 
is  that  after  the  first  few  weeks,  or  days,  every  battleship, 
indeed  every  warship,  will  either  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  or  in  dock,  and  for  the  time  being  the  sea  will  be  free 
to  all,  falling  ultimately  to  the  Power  which  can  extemporise 
fighting  ships  the  most  rapidly. 

Colonel  Maude  thinks  that  the  new  gun  will  turn 
the  scale  of  war  in  our  favour,  thanks  to  the  superior 
coolness  and  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


THE   SPEAKER  AS  SPORTSMAN. 

The  Character  Sketch  in  the  April   Badminton  is 

devoted  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who  is  a 

good  Speaker  because  he  was  first  a  good  sportsman. 

The  writer  in  the  Badminton  says  :  — 

Mr.  James  AV.  Lowther.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  William 
Lowther.  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  member  for  Westmore- 
land, was  born  just  fifty-three  years  ago,  and  at  the  usual 
age  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  played  cricket  and  football — 
the  Field  game — in   house   matches.     In   the   Christmas   holi- 


days he  hunted  with  the  Hertfordshire  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ampthill,  where  his  father  lived  till  he  migrated 
to  Suffolk  in  1880.  and  was  occasionally  at  the  house  of  his 
uncle  the  third  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  then  Master  of  the  Cot- 
tesmore, where  he  also  hunted,  practically  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  all  Lowthers  appear  to  ride. 

Proceeding  to  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lowther 
continued  his  cricket,  but  chiefly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  rifle  shot,  being  one  of  the  eight  that  opposed  Oxford  in 
1875,  and  a  silver  cross  is  a  memorial  of  the  event.  He  also 
shot  for  his  county,  and  was  well  up  for  the  St.  George's 
Vase  at  Wimbledon.  Besides  Cambridge  cricket,  he  played 
for  Bedfordshire  between  1874  and  1880,  doing  good  service 
as  a  medium-pace  bowler. 

Keenly  as  Mr.  Lowther  enjoyed  the  sports  in  which  he 
took  part,  his  great  business  in  life  was  to  fit  himself  for  the 
public  service. 

In  spite  of  these  occupations  Mr.  Lowther  contrived  to  find 
some  time  for  sport  He  has  always  managed  the  shooting 
at  Campsea  Ashe.  One  year  he  had  hunted  with  the  Mey- 
nell,  but  these  hounds  were,  of  course,  too  far  off  for  the 
busy  Parliamentarian  as  soon  as  the  House  began  to  sit; 
and  when  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  so  generally  able  to 
get  away  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  he  contrived  with 
tolerable  regularity  to  put  in  a  couple  of  days  a  week  with 
Mr.  Garth,  over  a  country  which  has  of  late  been  sadly 
wired  and  built  upon.  Prior  to  this  he  had  a  house  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  Isfield,  near  Uckfield,  and  seized  every 
opportunity  of  a  hunt  with  the  Southdovvns.  But  though, 
as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Lowther  missed  few  chances  of  riding 
to  hounds,  a  great  deal  of  his  hunting  has  been  done  on 
foot. 

One  of  Mr.  Lowther's  favourite  sports  is  stalking,  and  last 
year  he  took  Gowbarrow.  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  which 
overlooks  the  top  end  of  UUswater.  The  forest  is  a  small 
one,  the  tenant  being  limited  to  seven  stags  and  three 
wild  fallow  bucks,  which  were  duly  accounted  for.  He 
naturally  takes  considerable  interest  in  the  Cumberland 
Sports,  and  hopes  much  from  the  attempts  which  are  now 
being  made  to  purify  wrestling. 

Mr.  Lowther's  experiences  of  racing  are  of  the  smallest. 
Riding  to  hounds  is  his  favourite  sport,  but  often,  too,  he 
follows  the  Blencathra  Hounds  on  foot,  that  well-known  fell 
pack  of  which  ho  is  Master,  which  hunt  the  valleys  and 
hills  surrounding  Tlirelke'd  and  Keswick.  In  the  cricket 
field  the  Speaker  is  often  to  be  seen  with  skill  and  energy 
captaining  a,n  eleven  he  has  gatliered  together. 

In  1894  Mr.  Lowther  visited  British  Columbia,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  shooting,  his  special  desire  being  to  o))tain 
some  specimens  of  the  big  sheep,  Ovis  Mantana.  In  1896  the 
Speaker  paid  a  short  visit  to  Albania.  He  was  there  nine 
days  By  way  of  kee)>ing  as  fit  as  possible,  the  Speaker  fre- 
quently fences,  usually  on  the  terrace,  which  is  so  conveni- 
ently at  hand;  M.  Fontaine,  an  accomplished  professor,  com- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  week  to  play  with  him.  In  a  pub- 
lished account  of  Mr.  Lowther  I  read  he  is  still  "  one  of  the 
best  amateurs  with  the  foil  in  the  country,"  and  indeed, 
most  modest  of  men  as  he  is,  he  admits  to  being  tolerably 
good  with  the  .sword.  He  fences  almost  equally  well  with 
either  hand  and  decl.ires  it  lo  be  admir;ible  exercise  for  the 
development   of   muscle,    which    is    a    well-recognised    fact. 

Thus.  Master  of  Hounds,  a  notable  shot,  fine  swordsman, 
cricketer  and  ex-footballer,  the  l^irst  Commoner  of  England 
well  comes  into  the  category  of  "  Six>rtsmen  of  Mark." 


In  an  article  in  the  Badminton  Magazine  entitled 
•'  The  Prospects  of  Polo,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Coten  says 
that  the  approaching  polo  season  promises  to  be  the 
liest  in  the  history  of  the  game  in  England. 
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THE  YELLOW  PERIL. 

Writing  on  the  Yellow  Peril  in  the  Light  of  His- 
tory in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  March,  C.  Frei- 
herr  von  der  Goltz  refers  first  to  the  history  of 
Asia  during  the  Mongolian  ^^■'ar  of  Conquest  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  concludes  by  saying  that 
though  we  have  not  a  similar  Avar  of  conquest  to 
fear  to-day,  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  our  guard  in  our 
treatment  of  the  yellow  races. 

A  GREAT  WAH  OF  CONQUEST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Asia, 
he  writes,  possessed  a  system  of  Great  Powers  very 
similar  to  the  States  of  the  Western  World,  and  it 
was  these  Asiatic  States  that  the  Mongols  from  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Sea  of  Baikal  in\aded, 
bringing  about  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in 
history.  Beginning  in  12 12  with  Northern  China, 
the  whole  countrv  as  far  as  the  Hoangho  and  in- 
cluding Korea  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. In  12 1 7  a  Mongolian  army  entered  the 
Kashgar  country  and  ascended  the  Pamir  plateau, 
and  in  the  following  year  began  the  struggle  with 
Sultan  Mohammed,  the  rival  of  the  Kalif  of  Bag- 
dad. Fortification  after  fortification  fell,  and  after 
Samarcand.  which  yielded  after  a  long  siege,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  occupied  by  110,000  men, 
the  invaders  pushed  on  towards  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
and  occupied  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  About  1221 
the  Mongolian  armies  united  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hindukoosh.  and  took  North-west  India.  One 
horde  then  marched  to  the  Caspian,  and  laid  waste 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  rule 
of  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  also  had  to  give  way.  the 
Caucasus  Mountains  were  crossed,  and  by  1222 
Russia  was  overrun  and  the  conquerors  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Dneiper.  All  South  Russia,  in- 
cluding the  Crimea,  was  laid  waste. 

A  NOTE  OF  •WARNING. 

To-dav.  however,  there  is  no  need  for  any  appre- 
hension of  a  similar  invasion  of  conquest  of  the 
yellow  race  towards  the  West,  but  there  may  be 
trouble  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sooner  perhaps  than 
we  care  to  believe.  While  Japan  and  China  suffer 
from  over-population,  both  countries  must  of  neces- 
sity seek  territories  for  colonisation.  The  Chinese 
Question  has  long  been  considered  an  economic 
danger,  and  as  soon  as  China  has  got  an  army  the 
political  danger  must  follow.  How  the  300  millions 
of  Indians  will  behave  when  they  see  their  two 
neighbours  become  independent  nations  is  a  much 
more  serious  problem.  Will  the  Governments  of  the 
States  be  strong  enough  to  direct  their  development 
on  peaceful  lines?  Is  it  not  almost  as  impossible 
to  stay  such  people's  movements  as  it  is  to  stop  the 
overflow  of  great  streams  which  have  burst  through 
the  dams?  One  thing  the  history  of  the  Mongolian 
War  of  the  Middle  Ages  teaches  us  is  that  the  yel- 
low race  is  capable  of  great  power  of  resistance. 
The  movement  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  put 
back.     The  whole  world  is  astounded  at  the  achieve- 


ments of  the  yellow  races,  and  all  recognise  that  m 
niany  important  characteristics  we  are  far  behind 
them.  With  the  advent  of  the  East  the  older 
Powers  of  the  white  races  must  drop  the  idea  that 
the  globe  is  for  them  and  their  rule  alone.  It  will 
be  well  for  us  to  appreciate  in  peaceful  rivalry  the 
industry  of  the  yellow  races,  brut  in  military  mat- 
ters we  must  bevy-are  of  undervaluing  their  idea  of 
race  and  their  patriotism. 


PUBLIC  LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  March  Mr.  W.  H. 
Be\eridge  writes  an  interesting  and  informative  ar- 
ticle on  the  working  of  Public  Labour  Exchanges  in 
Germany.  Our  Board  of  Trade  as  long  ago  as 
1904  described  the  labour  registry  as  being  of  all 
institutions  established  with  the  object  of  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  in  Germany  that  which  pos- 
sesses on  the  whole  the  greatest  interest.  Since 
that  date  these  institutions  have  multiplied  and  de- 
veloped with  extreme  activity. 

The  Imperial  Statistical  Office  now  receives  regu- 
lar returns  from  over  700  registers  or  exchanges,  fill- 
ing from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  situations  a  month.  All  these  ex- 
changes have  the  common  object  of  putting  would- 
be  employers  and  employed  into  immediate  com- 
munication. Every  Labour  Office  is  a  clearing- 
house for  labour.  It  prevents  economic  waste  by 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  period  during  which  em- 
ployers are  seeking  for  men  or  men  for  employers. 
Thev  are  used  by  both  men  and  by  women,  and  in 
Bavaria  workpeople  are  allowed,  on  presentation  of 
a  certificate  from  the  exchange,  to  travel^  on  the 
State  railwavs  at  half  price.  In  connection  with 
tlie  Cologne  Exchange  there  is  a  "  house  exchange  " 
or  register  of  workmen's  dwellings,  and,  secondly,  a 
scheme  of  assisted  insurance  against  winter  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Beveridge.  concluding  his  description  of 
these  institutions,   says:  — 

The  public  Labour  Exchanges  of  Germany  are  still  only  at 
the  begiiuiing:  of  their  clevelopment.  Their  success,  though 
in  many  cases  remarkable,  falls  far  short  of  anything  like 
domination  of  the  labour  market.  They  are  still  nearly 
excluded  from  some  trades  and  of  little  importance  in  many 
others.  Their  most  conspicuous  successes  are  in  towns  such 
as  Munich.  Stuttgart.  Freiburg,  which  industrially  are  only 
of  the  second  rank.  Some  of  the  most  important  services 
which  they  may  render,  such  .as  the  decasualisation  of 
labour  or  the  provision  of  a  direct  test  of  unemployment  as 
a  safeguard  to  systems  of  insurance  or  outdoor  relief,  are 
only  just  being  realised  or  are  hardly  realised  at  all. 
Thev  are  still  an  instrument  in  the  process  of  being  made 
and  perfected,  rather  than  one  in  full  use.  Yet  no  on©  can 
doubt  that  they  have  come  to  stav  and  to  grow  as  the 
many  services  they  may  render  come  to  be  more  fully 
recognised.  They  do  not  solve  the  unemployed  problem. 
They  simplify  it  enormously,  and  are  indi-^pensable  to  a 
solution. 
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THE  CONFLICT  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

Is    THE    AUSTRO-RUSSIAN    EXTENTE    AT    AN    EnD  ? 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  French  reviews 
for  March  on  the  Austro-Russian  enlente  and  the 
railway  schemes  in  the  Balkans. 

A  PBO^^SIONAL  STATU  QUO. 

Writing  on  the  Balkan  conflict  in  the  first  March 
number  of  the  XoKvellc  Rcvite,  Pierre  Bernus  says 
the  present  crisis  seems  to  show-  that  the  combined 
action  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula has  completed  its  term.  Germany  in  forcing 
the  Austrian  mo\"ement  towards  Salonica  hopes  to 
t)enefit  her  own  expansion  in  the  East,  to  make 
Russia  understand  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Hohenzollern,  and  to  strike 
a  blow  at  England.  Italy  can  only  regard  Austrian 
expansion  Avith  favour,  and  will  show  once  more 
that  in  the  Triple  Alliance  she  has  always  been 
the  member  to  be  sacrificed.  In  Turkey  she  will 
try  to  act  with  Russia,  whose  interests  are  not  in 
opposition  to  hers.  As  to  France,  she  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  march  with  Russia,  England  and 
Italy.  According  to  the  letter  Austria  may  pretend 
that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  would 
not  modify  the  political  statu  quo;  but  in  the  spirft 
of  the  agreements  the  statu  quo  will  be  seriously 
attacked,  and  the  reforms  in  Macedonia  will  again 
be  delayed.  The  vital  interest  of  France  in  the 
present  state  of  the  \\orld  is  to  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  appease  the  ardent  rivalry  which  imperils 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

THE   BITTER   CRY    OF    ilACEDOXIA. 

In  the  mid- March  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
Victor  Berard,  who  writes  on  the  Austro-Russian 
Entente,  takes  up  the  question  of  Macedonia  once 
more.  All  that  ^lacedonia  had  ever  experienced  in 
the  way  of  atrocities  during  twentv  vears  was  ex-* 
ceeded  in  the  years  1906-7,  he  writes;  everyone  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  do  his  worst ;  everv- 
one  had  made  it  his  interest  to  denounce  to  the  Turk 
and  to  the  civilised  world  the  crimes  of  his  neigh- 
bour. At  Ischl  King  Edward  demanded  judicial 
reforms,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Austria.  But 
if,  after  the  soldiers  and  the  finances,  the  tribunals 
of  Macedonia  are  also  taken  away  from  the  Sultan, 
what  would  remain  of  the  Austro-Russian  entente 
and  of  the  statu  quo  which  it  ought  to  defend  ? 

THE  RAILWAY  SCHEMES. 

In  the  first  March  number  of  Questions  Diploma- 
tiques  there  is  an  article  by  Rene  Henry,  entitled 
"The  Austrian  Movement  Towards  Salonica,"  in 
which  the  writer  deals  with  the  various  railway 
schemes  in  the  Balkan  States.  He  points  out  that 
in  the  Balkans,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  the 
world-chessboard,  it  is  the  railway  policies  which 
are  disturbing  the  statu  quo  and  upsetting  the  diplo- 
matic equilibrium — until  new  compromises  have  been 
found  and  accepted.  The  making  of  the  railway 
from  Priboi  to  Mitrovitza  is  the  occasion  of  the 
making    of    the    railwav    from    the    Danube   to   the 


Adriatic,  and  the  latter  railway  is  the  condition  of 
the  former.  Thus  the  litigious  Peninsula  may 
soon  find  itself  traversed  not  only  by  the  line  from 
Belgrade  to  Constawtinople  via  Xicli,  Sofia,  Ph.lip- 
popoli,  and  Adrianople,  but  by  a  parallel  line  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  by  another  line 
running  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west. 

The  proposed  Austrian  railway  between  Priboi 
and  Mitrovitza,  he  says,  will  make  it  possible  for 
Austria  to  reach  the  sea  without  having  to  face  any 
obstacle  which  might  one  day  occur  on  the  route  of 
the  Orient  Express.  \V'hile  it  is  a  railway  of  pacific: 
expansion,  it  might  be  on  occasion  a  strategical 
railway.  It  is  proposed  to  use  Austro-Hungarian 
and  German  capital  for  its  construction.  The  rail- 
way from  me  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  is  a  Servian 
project,  and  though  it  \\\\\  run  through  Servian  tei- 
ritory,  it  will  cut  through  Turkish  territory  before 
it  reaches  the  Adriatic,  and  Turkey,  it  is  expected, 
will  require  its  Western  terminus  to  be  made  in 
Turkish  territory.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Bulgarian 
scheme  for  a  railway  from  Vidin  to  Sofia,  and 
thence  to  Koumanovo,  a  station  in  Turkish  territory. 
Greece,  too,  has  a  scheme  for  connecting  Larissa 
and  Salonica.  and  it  seems  that  Austria  is  includ- 
ing this  Greek  project  in  her  railway  policy. 


FAT  MEN   OF  GENIUS. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  April  there  is  a  brief 
but  interesting  discussion  as  to  there  being  any  truth 
in  the  proverb.  "  Fat  and  forty  are  ever  mated." 
The  writer  quotes  Professor  Bertholdt,  who  de- 
clares that  fatness  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  Providence  has  sent  to  man.  With  it  come  per- 
severance, virtue,  and  contentment.  "  Evil  the 
day."  says  Professor  Bertholdt,  "  when  we  Germans 
l>ecome  a  lean  race  like  some  of  our  neighbours. 
.\s  for  great  deeds  and  high  scholarship,  I  have 
known  many  noble  men  and  sound  scholars,  and 
they  have  nearly  all  been  fat." 

Among  the  fat  men  of  genius  Lessing  puts 
Shakespeare,  who.  he  declares,  was  a  large,  stout 
man.  Bismarck  was  full-bodied,  and  Charles 
James  Fox.  So  was  Napoleon.  Among  fat  king.s 
Henry  VIIT.  is  conspicuous,  and  Edward  VII. 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  lean,  although  he  is  not 
so  stout  as  was  the  late  King  Carlos.  Gambetta 
was  full-bodied,  unlike  our  English  statesmen, 
who.  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Salisbury,  hav*^' 
all  been  spare  and  slender  or  wiry.  Among  other 
notable  fat  men  are  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell. 
Balzac.  Giblion.  and  Dumas.  With  the  exception 
of  Lincoln,  most  American  Presidents  have  been 
full-bodied.  President  Cleveland  weighed  17^ 
stone,  and  Big  Bill  Taft  is  to-day  the  most  popu- 
lar candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Handel  and 
Bach.  Luther.  Mirabeau.  Corney  Grain  and  Oscar 
Asche  are  quoted  as  instances  of  obese  genius. 
.■\mong  the  lean  kine  are  Dante,  Pitt,  Calvin. 
Pauanini  and  Voltaire. 
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THE  INFERIORITY  OF   ENGLISH  WOMEN  ! 

By  One  of  Their  American  "Superiors." 
Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  a  fine  conceit,  if  not  of 
herself,  at  least  of  her  count rvwomen,  and  a  corre- 
spending  contempt  for  the  unfortunate  ladies  of  the 
country  into  which  she  has  married.  In  four  pages, 
which  she  contributes  to  the  !March  number  of  the 
World  To-day,  she  contrives  to  say  as  many  irritat- 
ing and  offensive  things  as  can  be  crammed  into 
such  small  compass.  To  begin  with,  her  title  is 
provocative.  She  calls  her  article  "  The  American 
Woman  as  a  Higher  Type."  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor tells  us  that  the  English  woman  is  held  in  very 

scant  esteem  by  American   men:  — 

American  men  are  not  usually  attracted  by  English- 
women, even  if  they  have  grace  and  beauty.  They  are  lazj- 
and  dislike  too  much  exertion,  while  the  American  is  ac- 
customed to  the  ease  and  comradeship  of  American  women. 
With  an  English  girl  an  American  would  have  to  do  all  the 
talking  and  all  tlie  thinking  and  all  the  courting,  and 
make  all  the  exertion  of  getting  acciuainted. 

That  any  American  woman  should  have  the  cou- 
rage to  marry  an  Englishman  after  what  Mrs.  T.  P. 
OConnor  says  argues  much  for  her  daring.  For 
the  English  husband  who  has  married  a  rich  Ameri- 
can wife  considers  that  he  is  entitled  to  any  and 
all  sacrifices  for  his  career,  and  he  considers  it  only 
right  that  her  fortune  should  be  exploited  for  his 
own  ambition.  The  woman,  "  like  so  much  else  in 
England,  is  mostly  an  artificial  product,  suppressed 
and  snubbed  and  kept  in  her  proper  place  by  her 
inferior  master,   Man.'" 

We  unfortunate  English  do  not  even  know  what 
a  free,  frank  friendship  between  the  sexes  means. 
Mrs.  OConnor  says:  — 

By  constant  suppression  and  an  always  perfectly  apparent 
air  of  superiority.  Englishmen  have  majiaged  to  suppress 
very  largely  the  Englishwoman;  certainly  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  conventional.  The  ideal  wife  and 
mother  is  she  who  simply  reiterates  her  husband's  ideas, 
and  has  none  whatever  of  her  own.  The  fact  is  that  English- 
men like  a  woman  in  one  capacity,  that  of  a  wife  and  a 
sweetheart;  they  know  nothing  of  women  as  friends,  as  com- 
panions, as  intimates.  Indeed,  you  will  very  rarely  find  the 
broadest-minded  Englishman  who  will  acknowledge  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  tender  and  intimate  friendship  can  exist) 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  unless  there  is,  or  has  been, 
or  will  be,  a  warmer  sentiment  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That 
feeling  of  absolute  comfort  which  exists  between  an  Ameri- 
can man  and  woman  is  something  that  is  unknown  in 
England. 

If  Mrs.  O'Connor  despises  the  English  woman, 
she  is  prostrate  with  adoring  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  creature  that  the  American  woman  has 
blossomed  into  to-day.  Individualitv  in  England  is 
considered  rather  plebeian,  particularlv  in  a  woman, 
says  Mrs.  O'Connor,  and  the  Englishman  thinks 
that  she  ought  not  to  have  any  path  except  that  of 
a  home-bred,  home-loving,  cow-like  animal.  Ameri- 
can women  are  not  cow-like  animals.  Language 
fails  me  to  describe  their  innumerable  perfections. 
I  will  leave  the  task  to  Mrs.  OConnor. 

She  says  the  American  woman  is  all  joyous  ac- 
tivity, frank  and  hannv,  without  guile,  honest,  fear- 
less and  courageous,   and  .sure  of  herself,  and  sure 


of  her  own  opinions.  The  American  woman  is  the 
most  fortunate  in  existence.  She  is  capable,  well- 
read,  witty;  she  is  kind,  beautiful,  and  wears  her 
clothes  with  distinction,  and  her  ta.ste  is  an  instinct. 
The  taste  of  the  American  woman  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  her.  The  American 
woman  has  clearly  demonstrated  what  sureness  and 
happiness,  poi,se,  charm  and  gracious  gaiety  of  man- 
ner can  do  towards  the  making  of  a  woman.  Be- 
sides these  things,  Mrs.  ( )"Connor  says,  she  has  the 
warmest,  the  most  loving  and  maternal  heart  in 
the  world.  The  perfect  understanding  and  the  de- 
lightful intimacy  between  children  and  their  parents 
in  America  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  Eng- 
land. She  is  constantly  improving  her  mind,  and  in 
mental  cultivation  she  defies  time. 

If  we  may  judge  the  American  woman  by  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  it  would  seem  that  she  has  not 
omitted  one  remarkable  and  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  creature — namely,  her  monstrous  and  inef- 
fable conceit  of  herself.  But  this  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  state  specifically,  for  it  is  written  large  over 
every  page  of  the  article. 


CENTRAL   AFRICA   AS   A   CAREER. 

By  Mr.   Winston  Churchill.   M.P. 

In  the  Strand  for  April  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
speaks  highly  of  the  Central  African  protectorates 
as  a  career  for  youth.     He  says:  — 

The  African  protectorates  now  administered  by  the  Colo- 
nial OfBce  afford  rare  scope  for  the  abilities  of  earnest  and 
intelligent  youth.  A  man  of  twenty-five  may  easily  find  him- 
self ruling  a  large  tract  of  country  and  a  numerous  popula- 
tion. The  Government  is  too  newly  established  to  have  de- 
veloped the  highly  centralised  and  closely  knit — perhaps  too 
closely  knit — hierarchy  and  control  of  the  Indian  system. 
It  is  far  too  poor  to  afford  a  complete  Administration.  The 
District  Commissioner  must  .iuclge  for  himself,  and  be  judged 
upon  his  actions.  Very  often — for  tropical  diseases  make 
many  gaps  in  the  ranks,  and  men  must  often  return  to 
England  to  recruit  their  health — the  officer  is  not  a  District 
Commissioner  at  all,  but  a  junior  acting  in  his  stead  or  in 
someone's  stead,  sometimes  for  a  year  or  more.  To  him 
there  come  day  by  day  the  natives  of  the  district  with  all 
their  troubles,  disputes  and  intrigues.  The  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  impartial  justice  of  the  tribunal  leads  them 
increasingly  to  carry  all  sorts  of  cases  to  the  District  Com- 
missioner's Court.  When  they  are  ill  they  come  and  ask  for 
medicine.  When  they  are  wounded  in  their  quarrels  it  is 
to  the  white  man  they  go  to  have  their  injuries  dressed. 
Disease  and  accident  have  to  be  combated  without  profes- 
sional skill.  Courts  of  justice  and  forms  of  legality  must 
be  maintained  without  lawyers.  Taxes  have  to  be  collected 
by  personal  influence-  Peace  has  to  be  kei)t  with  only  a 
shadow  of  force.  All  these  great  opportunities  of  high  ser- 
vice, and  many  others,  are  often  and  daily  placed  within 
the  reach  of  men  in  their  twenties — on  the  whole  with  ad- 
mirable results.  It  was  most  pleasant  to  hear  with  what 
comprehension  and  sympathy  the  officers  of  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate  speak  about  their  work;  and  how  they  regard 
themselves  as  the  guardians  of  native  interests  and  native 
rights  against  those  who  only  care  about  exploiting  the 
country  and  its  people.  No  one  can  travel  even  for  a  little 
while  among  the  Kikuyu  tribes  without  acquiring  a  liking 
for  these  light-hearted,  tractable,  if  brutish,  children,  or 
without  feeling  that  they  are  capable  of  being  instructed 
and  raised  from  their  present  degradation. 
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HOW   I    DID    NOT   KILL   A   LION. 

By  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,   M.P. 

Continuing  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  Central 
Asia  in  the  April  Strand,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
explains  how  he  did  not  kill  a  lion.  It  would  be 
unkind  to  suggest  that  it  was  irritation  at  his  failure 
which  leads  him  to  malign  the  noble  king  of  beasts. 
He  ^ays :  — 

This  is  the  way  in  which  they  hunt  lions.  First  fiud  the 
lion,  lured  to  a  kill,  driven  from  a  reed-bed,  or  kicked  up 
incontinently  by  the  way.  Once  viewed  he  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  for  ii.  moment.  Mounted  on  ponies  of  more  or 
less  approved  fidelity,  three  or  four  daring  Englishmen  or 
Somalis  gallop  after  him,  as  in  India  they  ride  the  pig- 
that  is  to  say,  neck  or  nothing — across  rocks,  holes,  tus- 
socks, nullahs,  through  high  grass,  thorn  scrub,  under- 
growth, turning  him,  shepherding  him,  heading  him  this 
way  and  that  .iiUil  he  is  brought  to  bay.  For  his  part  the 
lion  is  no  seeker  of  yuarrels;  he  is  often  described  in  ac- 
cents of  contempt.  His  object  throughout  is  to  save  his 
skin.  If,  being  unarmed,  you  meet  six  or  seven  lions  unex- 
pectedly, all  you  need  do — according  to  my  information — 
IS  to  speak  to  them  sternly  and  they  will  slink  away,  while 
you  throw  a  few  stones  at  them  to  hurry  them  up.  All  the 
highest  authorities  recommend  this. 

But  when  pursued  from  place  to  place,  chased  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wheeling  horsemen,  the  naturally  mild  dis- 
position of  the  lion  becomes  embittered.  First  he  begins  to 
growl  and  roar  at  his  enemies,  in  order  to  terrify  them,  and 
make  them  leave  him  in  peace.  Then  he  darts  little  short 
charges  at  them.  Finally,  when  every  attempt  at  peaceful 
persuasion  has  failed,  he  palis  up  abruptly  and  offers  bat- 
tle. Once  he  has  done  this  he  will  run  no  more.  He  means 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  to  the  death.  He  means  to  charge 
home;  and  when  a  lion,  maddened  with  the  agony  of  a 
bullet-wound,  distressed  by  long  and  hard  pursuit,  or,  most 
of  all,  a  lioness  in  defence  of  her  cubs,  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  charge,  death  is  the  only  possible  conclusion. 
Broken  limbs,  broken  jaws,  a  body  raked  from  end  to  end, 
lungs  pierced  through  and  through,  entrails  torn  and  pro- 
truding— none  of  these  count.  It  must  be  death — instant 
and  utter — for  the  lion,  or  down  goes  the  man,  mauled  by 
septic  claws  and  fetid  teeth,  crushed  and  crunched,  and 
poisoned  afterwards  to  make  doubly  sure  Such  are  the 
habits  of  this  cowardly  and  wicked  animal. 

It  is  at  the  stage  when  the  lion  has  been  determinedly 
"  bayed  "  that  the  sportsman  from  London  is  usually  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene.  He  has,  we  may  imagine,  followed 
thb  riders  as  fast  as  the  ineQualities  of  the  ground,  his  own 
want  of  training,  and  the  burden  of  a  heavy  rifle  will  allow 
him.  Ho  arrives  at  the  spot  where  the  lion  is  cornered  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  matador  enters  the  arena, 
the  others  standing  aside  deferentially,  ready  to  aid  him 
or  divert  the  lion.  If  his  bullet  kills,  he  is,  no  doubt,  justly 
proud-  If  he  only  wounds,  the  lion  charges  the  nearest 
horseman.  For  forty  yards  the  charge  of  a  lion  is  swifter 
than  the  gallop  of  a  racehorse.  The  riders,  therefore, 
usually  avoid  waiting  within  that  distance.  But  sometimes 
they  do  not;  or  sometimes  the  lion  sees  the  man  who  has 
shot  him;  or  sometimes  all  sorts  of  things  happen  which 
make  good  stories — afterwards. 

After  this  general  description  no  particular  example  is 
reciuired.  and  the  reader  need  not  be  disappointed  to  learn 
that  our  lion  escaped  what,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  his 
certain  destruction  by  the  breaking  of  a  single  link  in  the 
regular  chain  of  circumstances.  He  was  not  found  upon  the 
kill.  His  place  was  ta^ken  by  a  filthy  hyaena,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  had  beaten  thoroughly  for  two  hours  more  than 
three  miles  of  reed-bed  that  we  saw  him — a  splendid  great 
yellow  cat — bounding  away  up  the  opposite  hill.  Off  started 
our  riders  like  falcons;  but,  alas! — if  "  alas!"  is  the  proper 


word — a  deep  and  impassable  nullah  inter^eued,  necessi- 
tating large  circuits  and  long  delays;  so  that  the  lion  got 
clean  away  out  of  sight  of  all  men,  and  we  were  reduced  to 
the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  tracking  him  footprint  by 
footprint  through  waving  grass,  breast-high,  hour  after 
hour,  always  expecting  to  tread  on  his  tail,  and  always — 
disappoirted ! 


A  REVOLTING  PAGEANT  IN  PERSIA. 

In  Persia,  writes  Jean  Bellaire  in  the  second 
March  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  month  of 
Moharram,  the  first  month  of  the  Mussulman  year, 
is  a  time  of  mourning.  The  first  ten  days  are  de- 
voted to  the  commemoration  of  the  tragic  death, 
with  the  circumstances  preceding  it,  of  Hosain,  the 
son  of  Ali,  and  a  grandson  of  the  Prophet.  The 
great  annual  theatrical  representation  takes  place 
in  an  immense  court  with  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  first  nine  days  the  incidents  which  led  up  to 
Hosain's  death  are  presented.  On  the  tenth  the 
death  drama  receives  special  treatment,  and  the 
Persians  make  the  Bloody  Procession  which  the 
writer  recently  witnessed. 

At  Recht,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  nearly  3000 
persons  take  part  in  the  performance.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  faithful  assemble  at  a  mosque, 
and  about  eight  the  procession  begins  its  march  to- 
wards the  palace  of  the  Governor.  Saddled  horses, 
recalling  the  horse  of  Hosain  wandering  in  the 
desert  after  the  death  of  its  master,  head  the  pro- 
cession. These  are  followed  by  other  horses  mount- 
ed by  young  children,  and  held  in  the  saddle  by 
servants.  A  slight  cut  with  a  razor  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  causes  a  few  drops  of  blood  to  flow, 
and  with  this  the  faces  of  the  children  are  smeared. 
They  represent  Hosain's  children,  wounded  or 
killed.  Next  come  some  men  on  foot,  bareheaded, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  covered  with  mud  ;  they 
are  the  companions  of  Hosain.  A  second  group  of 
men,  naked  to  the  waist,  strike  their  shoulders  with 
iron  chains.  After  these  come  the  dervishes  stained 
with  blood,  and  their  appearance  is  described  as 
repulsive. 

Then  appears  the  Tomb  of  Hosain,  a  sort  of 
sarcophagus  •  surrounded  by  lighted  candles  and 
Ijorne  by  four  men  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
.skeleton' of  Hosain  represented  with  frightful  real- 
ism. The  illusion  is  that  of  a  human  body  with  the 
head  decapitated,  daggers  pierce  the  breast,  the 
hands  and  the  feet  are  bleeding,  and  the  garments 
are  covered  with  blood.  Last  of  all  come  the  de- 
moniacs, several  hundreds  of  persons  dressed  in 
white  and  striking  their  heads  with  sabres.  Sol- 
diers mingle  in  the  cortege  to  temper  the  excesses  of 
the  fanatics  infuriated  by  the  sight  and  the  odour 
of  blood,  but  before  the  procession  has  gone  very 
far  their  faces  and  their  white  dresses  are  covered 
with  blood. 

It  is  a  revolting  spectacle,  and  the  writer  was  un- 
able to  witness  it  to  the  end. 
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WHO   IS  TO   GUARD   THE   BALTIC? 

Russia  and  the  Aland  Islands. 

•  In  the  mid-March  number  of  La  Revue,  Erik 
Sjbsledt  gives  us  the  Swedish  view  of  the  Aland 
Question  which  has  been  agitating  Sweden  and 
Russia. 

SWEDISH   TERRITORY. 

The  Aland  Archipelago,  it  is  explained,  consists 
of  one  large  island  and  about  three  hundred  islets 
and  rocks.  Situated  between  Sweden  and  Finland, 
the  archipelago  also  commands  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  islands,  we  are  reminded,  were  taken  from 
Sweden  and  given  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Fred- 
rikshamm  in  1809,  which  completed  the  annexation 
of  Finland  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  though  the  Aland  Islands  followed 
the  fate  of  Finland,  they  were  never  Finnish  terri- 
tory, but  from  time  immemorial  belonged  to 
Sweden. 

EUSSIAS    undertaking  in   1856. 

.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  England  and 
France  introduced  a  clause  establishing  a  sort  of 
disguised  neutrality  of  these  islands,  and  the  Rus- 
siaii  engagement  took  the  form  of  a  Convention,  in 
which  the  Tsar  declared  that  the  islands  should  not 
be  fortified,  and  that  no  military  or  naval  establish- 
ment should  be  created  or  maintained  on  them. 
.But  the  recent  Franco-English  entente  and  the 
Anglo-Russian  rapprochement  .seemed  to  open  up 
the  way  to  a  similar  entente  in  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  questions,  the  principal  ix»int  being  for  Rus- 
sia the  abrogation  of  the  Convention  which  pro- 
hibited her  from  fortifying  the  Aland  Islands. 

AT  THE   INSTIGATION  OF  GERMANY. 

In  these  new  conditions  Sweden  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recour.se  to  considerable  armaments 
for  her  protection.  The  creation  of  a  Russian  naval 
•base  in  the  Aland  Islands  would  also  compromise  the 
.safety  of  Sweden  as  a  neutral  State,  and  would 
modifv  greatlv  the  equilibrium  of  the  Northern 
States.  Moreover,  Germany  and  Russia  have  un- 
dertaken to  bring  about  the  arrangement  without 
reference  to  Denmark,  one  of  the  signatories  of 
the  Aland  Convention.  The  writer  thinks  this  sur- 
prising diplomatic  imbroglio  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  instigation  of  Germanv,  and  as  the  date  of  its 
birth  he  indicates  that  of  the  interview  between  the 
two  Emperors  at  Swinemiinde. 

feeling  in  SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  the  feeling  caused  by  the  affair  is  as 
unanimous  as  it  is  high,  says  the  writer.  The 
Socialist  leader.  Mr.  Branting,  wrote  that  a  new 
Russian  Baltic  fleet  in  a  new  Port  Arthur  two  hours 
from  the  Archipelago  of  Stockholm  and  six  hours 
from  the  Swedish  capital  would  be  the  Colossus  at 
Sweden's  door.  In  appealing  to  France  and  Eng- 
land he  declared  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Aland 
Convention  would  be  the  most  unfriendly  act  which 
these  countries  could  commit  against  Sweden.     All 


the  Swedes  agree  with  him,  and  unanimity  on  this 
vital  question  is  absolute. 

A   POSSIBLE    SOLUTION. 

From  the  Swedish  point  of  view  it  may  be 
asked  if  there  is  not  in  this  Russo-German  policy 
of  the  Baltic  statu  quo  a  direct  tendency  to  place 
Sweden  under  the  rule  of  her  two  powerful  neigh- 
bours? The  Swedish  people  have  not  forgotten  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  dismemberment  of  Den- 
mark was  effected  in  1864.  Russia  theni  left 
Prussia  a  free  hand.  Was  it  on  condition  that  Ger- 
manv would  one  day  give  Russia  the  same  liberty 
with  reference  to  Sweden?  But  the  writer  thinks 
Sweden  may  reckon  on  a  solution  of  the  question 
worthv  of  a  great  Power  like  Russia,  and  that  the 
two  Western  Powers  will  enter  as  contracting 
parties  into  a  convention  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
statu  quo  with  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Seas 
united.  Thus  the  Aland  Convention  would  be  ab- 
rogated to  give  Russia  the  satisfaction  of  amour 
pro  pre  which  she  demands,  and  it  would  be  re- 
placed by  stipulations  which  would  signify  a  verit- 
able neutralisation  of  the  Aland  Islands. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  IN  LONDON. 

At  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  the  Rev.  Sylvester 
Home  runs  a  tea  and  refreshment  house  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Questioned  by  a  contributor  to  the 
Quiver  whether^  he  had  not  been  criticised  for  sup- 
plying tea  and  refreshments  on  Sundays,  he  re- 
plied:— 

■•  Only  by  those  who  do  not  understand  our  position.  The 
business  houses  will  deny  that  they  shut  their  employees  out 
all  Sunday,  but  virtually  they  do  so.  If  the  young  men  go 
back  to  their  quarters  for  meals  they  get  a  very  poor  recep- 
tion and  such  bad  food  that  they  will  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. What  does  this  mean?  That  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  girls  can  only  obtain  their  meals  from  low-class  restau- 
rants' and  public-liouses.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see 
well-dressed  young  men  and  girls  enter  a  public-house  on 
Sunday.  Which  is  better— that  they  should  have  their  meals 
in  the  very  undesirable  surroundings  I  have  mentioned,  or 
under  the  entirely  wholesome  conditions  at  Whitefield's?" 

I  asked  Mr.  Home  the  reason  of  the  popularity  of  White- 
fielda  among  young  people.  He  put  it  down  to  its  uni- 
versality. 

■•  We  try  to  attract  every  side  of  a  young  man's  nature, 
he  said,  "  and  of  all  kinds  of  natures.  When  the  churches 
have  succeeded  in  doing  that  we  shall  not  find  young  men 
cold  to  the  churches.  There  are  scarcely  two  men  at 
AVhitefields  who  are  primarily  attracted  by  the  same  v.ork. 
Some  enjoy  the  Men's  Meeting,  some  welcome  the  athletic 
side  of  our  organisations,  some  arc  attracted  by  our  dis- 
cussion classes,  others  by  the  literary  and  mutual  improve- 
ment, societies,  still  others  by  the  Male  Voice  Choir,  whilst 
all  unite  in  the  praise  of  our  institute,  which  has  been  a, 
home  from  home  for  hundreds  of  young  people.  The  great 
diflereuce  between  our  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
men  and  those  made  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  that  we  mix  the 
sexes.  Our  system  has  its  dangers,  I  will  admit,  but  its 
advantages  wholly  outweigh  the  risk.  After  all  it  is  but 
natural  and  normal  that  yoimg  men  should  enjoy  conver- 
sation with  young  ladies,  and  if  they  cannot  meet  under 
the  healthy  and  pure  atmosphere  of  Whitefield's  they  are 
likely  to  make  acquaintances  in  the  street  who  are  wholly 
undesirable." 
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THE  AMERICAN   ARMADA'S   CRUISE. 

Some  Interesting  Facts  and  Figures. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so 
huge  an  Armada  as  that  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  sent  to  the  Pacific  made  so  long  a 
cruise.  In  the  Avierican  Review  of  Reviews  for 
April  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin  gives  particulars  of 
this  adventure,  which  make  very  interesting  reading. 
There  were  sixteen  battleships  in  the  Armada,  built 
at  a  cast  of  about  ^20,000.000.  and  requiring  for 
their  upkeep  about  ^^2,000.000  per  annum,  or  about 
^330  per  day  each.  The  following  are  the  statis- 
tics of  the  fleet : — 

A.  displacement,  filly   equipped  for   sea;   complement— B. 
officers;  C.  men;  D,  speed  on  trial  (knots). 

Name.  Date  of  Launch.  ABC         D 

Connecticut  ....  Sept.    29,  1904   .  .  16.000  41  840  18.00 

Kansas Aug.    12.  1905   ..  16.000  41  809  18.00 

Ixjuisiana     .  .     - .  Aug.    27,  1904   .  .  16,000  41  840  20.748 

Veimont      ..       ..  Aug.    31,  1905     .  16,000  41  840  18.00 

Georgia Oct.     11.  1904  14,948  40  772  19.26 

New    Jersey         .  Nov.    10,  1904     .  14,948  40  772  19.18 

Rhode  Island     .  .  May    17,  1904   .  .  14,948  40  772  19-01 

Virgina April    5,  1904   .  .  14.948  40  772  19.01 

Minnesota    ..    ..  April    8,  1905   ..  16,000  41  840  18.00 

Ohio May    13,  1901   .  .  12,500  41  759  17.82 

Missouri              . .  Dec.     28,  1901    .  .  12,600  40  739  18.15 

Maine Jniy    27.  1901    -  .  12,500  41  772  18.00 

Alabama      ..      ..  May    18,  1898   ..  11,552  34  679  17.01 

Illinois Oct.     4.  1898     .  11,552  34  656  17.45 

Kearsar^e    ■■     ■•  Mar.    24,  1898   ..  11,520  39  651  16.82 

Kentucky       .        .  Mar.    24,  1898   .  .  11,520  35  651  16.90 

This  long  voyage  around  South  America  has  been 
made  at  the  ordinary  cruising  speed  of  about  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  after  a  run  of  from  eight  to 
fifteen  days  at  sea  the  battleships  have  had  from 
five  to  ten  days  in  the  various  ports  of  call,  at  Trini- 
dad, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Callao. 
This  enhanced  cost  of  the  coal  supply,  estimated  at 
about  1,000,000  dols.,  represents,  therefore,  most 
of  the  actual  net  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Americans  had  to  beg  and  borrow  from 
Europe  the  fleet  of  commercial  colliers — British, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Italian — without  which  the  long 
voyage  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  13,700  enlisted 
men  of  the  fleet  were  making  their  first  voyage  in 
foreign  waters.  Hundreds  of  them  were  fresh  from 
the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  Far  West  and  South- 
west and  the  railroad  towns  and  manufacturing 
centres.  Out  of  the  33,027  men  in  the  na\y  on  Junt- 
30th,  1907,  no  fewer  than  25.761  were  serving  their 
first  enlistment. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  no  delay  of  conse- 
quence in  the  entire  long  journey.  The  indispen- 
sable fuel  has  been  found  where  it  was  wanted.  The 
machinery  of  the  ships  has  performed  well.  The 
health  of  the  crews  has  remained  sound,  and,  in- 
deed, their  valour  has  steadily  improved.  Though 
many  of  the  men  were  new  to  their  ships  and  new 
to  the  sea,  a  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment  ex- 
traordinary on  such  a  long  voyaye  has  prevailed, 
and  there  have  been  singularly  few  desertions. 


GERMAN    POLICY  IN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 


A  War  of  Extermination. 
In    the   Revue   de   Paris   of    February    15th   and 
March    1st   Ernest   Tonnelat   tells  the   story  of  the 
Germans  in  South -West  Africa,   and  contrasts  their 
methods  with  those  of  the  English. 

IN    THE   NAME   OF   CHRISTIANITY    AND    CIVILISATION. 

The  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hereros, 
he  writes,  has  been  implacably  carried  out.  Neither 
women  nor  children  found  grace  before  the  troops, 
and  sentence  of  execution  was  not  pronounced  in 
e.xpiation  of  crimes  committed  by  the  natives,  for 
that  was  only  a  pretext;  it  was  pronounced  in  the 
name  of  the  superior  principles  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation.  The  recall  of  Governor  Leutwein 
marked  the  disfavour  of  the  policy  of  assimilation. 
The  English  are  generally  esteemed  if  not  beloved 
among  the  peoples  of  South  Africa.  When  the 
tribes  have  been  conquered,  the  English,  instead  of 
confiscating  their  territory,  constitute  for  them  a 
tribal  tenure,  but  the  Germans  have  confiscated  at  a 
single  stroke  the  whole  country,  and  to-day  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  South-West  Africa  as  native  pro- 
perty. In  order  to  live,  the  natives  must  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  German  colonists, 
and  nothing  that  they  can  do  can  make  their  con- 
dition other  than  miserable.  All  the  colonists  may 
on  occasion  be  transformed  into  police,  and  if  the 
ordinance  is  strictly  applied  it  will  be  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror. 

The  Colonial  party  praises  Herr  von  Lindequist 
for  having  introduced  a  policy  of  reality  and  not 
of  sentiment.  His  predecessor,  Herr  Leutwein, 
was  a  humanitarian  and  a  Utopian ;  his  idea  was  a 
reconciliation  and  a  collaboration  of  races.  Herr 
vnn  Lindequist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  colony  the  utilitarian 
principle — we  colonise  in  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country  and  not  from  love  of  the  natives. 

EXODUS  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

The  natives  will  not  fail  to  compare  the  police 
.severitv  of  the  Germans  with  the  lofty  indulgence 
practised  by  the  English  at  the  (.'ape.  They  will  be 
tempted  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  frontier, 
and  indeed  the  exodus  has  already  begun.  These 
people,  who  possess  neither  land  nor  cattle,  have 
no  reason  to  remain  in  the  most  inhospitable  of  all 
South  African  countries.  To  dare  to  apply  such  a 
]jolicy  the  Ormans  must  have  a  robust  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  colonisation  extolled  by 
Herr  Dernburg.  and  they  must  feel  very  sure  of 
bting  able  to  recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  colo- 
nists to  people  South-West  Africa  and  cultivate  the 
country.  It  is  only  from  the  result  that  we  may 
judge  the  practical  value  of  the  method,  but  we 
cannot  help  having  doubts  as  to  its  civilising 
character. 
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THE   PROHIBITION   CYCLONE   IN  AMERICA. 

An  Amazing  Record. 
Mr.   F.  C.   Iglehart  contributes  to  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  America//  Rev/eiv  of  Reviews  an  amazing 
record   of    the  Prohibitionist    movement    which    has 
swept  like  a  cyclone  over  the  United  States:  — 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED. 

In  two-thirds  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  the 
saloon  has  been  abolished  by  law.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  3,500,000  people  living  in  territory  where  the  sale  of 
liquor  was  prohibited.  Now  there  are  36.000.000  people  under 
prohibitory  law.  Since  that  time  the  population  of  the 
country  has  scarcely  doubled,  while  the  population  in  pro- 
hibition territory  has  increased  tenfold.  There  are  20,000,000 
people  in  the  fourteen  Southern  States.  17,000,000  of  whom 
are  under  prohibitory  law  in  some  form.  In  1900  there  were 
18,000,000  under  prohibition  in  tlie  United  States;  now  there 
are  36.000,000.  In  eight  mouths  State-wide  prohibition  has 
cleared  the  saloon  from  an  area  as  screat  as  that  of  France. 
In  that  area  there  is  a  solid  block  of  territory  320  miles 
north  and  south  by  720  miles  east  and  west,  in  which  on  the 
first  day  of  next  January  a  bird  can  fly  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  boundary  of 
Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without  looking  down  upon 
a  legalised  saloon.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  be  set 
down  over  this  space  without  covering  it.  There  would 
be  10,000  square  miles  of  "  dry  "  territory  left  as  a  border. 
A    PREVIOUS    WAVE. 

This  is  not  the  first  wave  of  prohibition  that  has  svi'ept 
over  the  country.  Fifty-four  years  ago  there  was  one  that 
swept  over  the  Northern  States  with  as  great  violence  as 
tho  one  that  is  now  passing  over  the  South.  Then  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Delaware.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  by  acts  of  their  legislatures,  forbade 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age. Nine  Northern  States  went  "dry  "  in  a  single  year, 
the  year   1855.  rpjjj,    REACTION. 

The  liquor  men,  dazed  and  frightened  at  the  revolution, 
set  themselves  desperately  to  resist  it.  By  one  pretence  or 
another  there  was  widespread  nullification  of  prohibition. 
One  State  after  another  receded  from  its  radical  action, 
until  nearly  all  adopted  the  system  of  license.  So  that, 
up  to  a  year  ago,  of  the  eighteen  States  that  had  tried 
the  experiment  of  prohibition  only  three — Maine,  Kansas, 
and  North  Dakota — remained  in  the  ranks,  they  having 
adopted    constitutional    prohibition. 

Will  the  present  prohibition  legislation  be  ephemeral  like 
that  of  half  a  century  ago,  or  will  it  be  permanent?  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  permanent.  There 
were  more  elements  of  permanency  in  the  earlier  movement 
than  appeared  on  the  surface;  for  during  all  the  years  that 
the  States  were  falling  out  of  the  prohibitory  column  the 
people  were  .steadily  removing  the  saloon  by  '"  local  option." 
till  at  tlie  time  there  were  but  three  prohibition  States  left, 
the  liquor  traffic  had  been  abolished  from  two-thirds  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  36,000,000  people  who  have  expelled 
the  saloon  only  10,000,000  have  done  so  by  State  prohibitory 
laws,     and    26,000,000    have    effected     the    removal    by    local 

"P^^""  WHY  THE  SOUTH  LED. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  South  should  take  the  lead  in 
this  prohibition  movement.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
saloon  from  the  negro  to  save  Southern  industry  and  civili- 
sation. Booker  T.  Washington  the  other  day  said :  "  The 
abolition  of  the  bar-room  is  a  blessing  to  the  negro,  second 
only  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Two-thirds  of  the  mobs, 
lynchings,  and  burnings  at  the  stake  are  the  lesult  of  bad 
whisky  drunk  by  bad  black  men  and  bad  white  men." 
Besides,  the  South  is  intensely  American.  In  the  fourteen 
Southern  States  there  are  but  sixteen  foreign-born  persons 
to    every    1000    inhabitants.     In    Ohio,    California,    Pennsyl- 


vania, New  York.  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  there  are  178 
foreign-born  persons  to  every  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  not  so 
hard  to  get  the  liquor  traffic  away  from  so  homogeneous  a 
population.  The  Southern  people  are  sentimental  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  do  what  they  do  with  an  intense  enthusiasm. 
As  a  rule  they  have  a  deep  religious  instinct  and  the  highest 
mora!  ideals.     The  territory  is  good  ground  for  prohibition. 

THE  NORTH  AND   WEST  FOLLOW. 

But  there  are  reasons  deeper  than  these  which  have  made 
such  local  success  in  the  South.  The  negro  question  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  prohibition  in  Maine,  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  nor  Iowa.  The  work  of  abolishing 
the  saloon  meets  with  the  least  resistance  in  the  plantation 
sections  of  the  South  and  the  rural  districts  of  the  North; 
but  it  is  going  on  in  the  cities  as  well.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing city  of  Birmingham,  Ala-;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Knoxville, 
Teun..  and  in  many  ct  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New 
England  and  in  large  residential  districts  of  Chicago  and 
other  cities  the  same  conflict  with  the  same  spirit  is  being 
waged. 

Tlie  relation  of  Kentucky  to  the  whisky  business  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  the  whole  nation.  The  State  has  160,000,000 
dols.  invested  in  distilleries.  Through  local  option  legisla- 
tion it  has  expelled  the  saloon  from  ninety-four  out  of  119 
counties;  from  370  towns  of  the  425  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  97  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  the  whole  State. 

AN    AWAKENING    OF    THE    NATIONAI;    CONSCIENCE. 

The  present  temperance  upheaval  is  the  revolt  of  the 
American  conscience  against  what  it  considers  to  be  wrong. 
The  American  saloon  can  blame  itself  largely  for  the  present 
opposition  to  it;  it  is  essentially  bad.  Aside  from  the  in- 
herent danger  of  the  business  under  the  wisest  possible  re- 
straints, the  liquor-dealers  of  the  nation  have  set  themselves 
to  do  their  very  worst  to  provoke  alarm.  The  saloons  are 
the  breeding-place  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  crime.  How  long 
will  this  temperance  movement  continue  without  a  reaction? 
No  one  can  tell.  Very  likely  till  every  State  in  the  Union 
shall  have  tried  the  experiment  of  prohibition  by  local 
option  or  State  action.  While  there  are  114,000  more  saloons 
than  churches,  while  the  liquor  traffic  continues  to  take  into 
its  treasury  enough  money  each  year  to  run  every  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  Government— executive,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, navy,  army,  post-office,  treasury  and  every  other  in- 
terest— the  whisky  men  will  not  surrender  without  a  fierce 
and  Ion?  struggle.  But  the  present  revolution  will  result  in 
greatly  reduced  individual  constnnption  of  rum,  in  the  mani- 
fest diminution  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  in  the  destruction 
of  the  American   saloon  in   its  present   form. 


Asiatic   Students  in   Japan. 

Saint  Xihal  Singh  writes  in  the  Modern  Review 
for  February  an  interesting  paper  on  Tokyo  as  a 
student  centre.     He  says: — 

The  entire  Orient  is  now  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Japanese.  Japan  has  inspired  the  East  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  herself  and  her  opportunities,  and  the  Metropolis  of 
the  Sunrise  Kingdom  already  has  become  the  rendezvous  of 
young  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

How  much  the  late  war  had  to  do  with  the  new  enthusiasm 
animating  the  Orient  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  students  in  Japan  before  and  after  the  war. 
Tho  first  two  Chinese  students  officially  sent  to  Japan  went 
there  a  little  over  eight  years  ago.  Five  years  later  the 
number  was  591.  In  June,  1906,  there  were  about  10,000. 
To-day  it  totals  20,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  number  of  Indian  stu- 
dents in  Japan  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  war.  Six 
Indians  are  studying  in  the  Japanese  Universities.  The 
Nepalese  students  sent  to  Japan  by  the  Government  of 
Nepal  took  along  with  them  a  large  retinue  of  servants  and 
attendants.  It  is  intended  that  these  attendants  shall  ob- 
tain admittance  into  factories  of  different  sorts,  and  thus 
profitably  employ  their  leisure  hours  by  learning  trades. 
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MUSIC  IN   THE    MAGAZINES. 

M.  MAETERLINCK  IN  MUSIC. 
In  an  article  on  the  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Music,  which  Edouarcl  Dujardin  contributes  to  the 
first  March  number  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  there 
is  an  interesting  note  on  the  French  musical  settings 
of  two  of  Maurice  Maeteilinck's  works — "  Pelleas 
et  Melisande, "  by  Claude  A.  Debussy,  and 
"Ariane,"  by  Paul  Dukas.  It  was  a  mistake  of 
Dukas  to  choose  an  inferior  poem  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  provided  musical  situations,  says  the 
critic,  but  the  enchantment  of  the  music  makes  us 
forget  the  defects  of  the  "book,"  and  creates  unity, 
truth,  and  depth  of  action,  with  the  result  that 
Maeterlinck's  poem  exasperates  those  who  read  it 
without  having  heard  the  music  of  Dukas ;  it  inte- 
rests and  moves  those  who  hear  it  at  the  same  time 
as  the  music;  and  it  seems  acceptable  only  to  those 
who  re-read  it  with  the  remembrance,  though  un- 
conscious, of  the  music.  The  roles  have  been  re- 
versed ;  the  music  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  poem 
and  has  given  it  meaning,  as  it  should  be  the  office 
of  the  poem  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
music,  and  as  musical  drama  consists  of  music  which 
words  interpret,  and  not  of  words  which  music 
would  interpret.  The  "book"  of  "Pelleas" 
was  a  beautiful  subject  insufficiently  treated ;  the 
"  book  "'  of  "  Ariane"  is  an  insufficient  subject  insuffi- 
ciently treated,  but  Debussy  has  the  advantage  of 
a  public  which  does  not  seek  to  separate  the  poem 
and  the  music.  Both  are  listened  to  together,  and 
"  Pelleas  "  remains  something  much  more  resembling 
a  drama  than  "Ariane." 

AN  INGENIOUS  MUSICIAN. 

Romain  Rolland,  who  writes  on  Gretry,  in  the 
Revue  de  Pans  of  March  15th,  says  it  would  re- 
fjuire  a  volume  to  examine  all  the  ingenious  ideas  of 
this  musician — a  rhythometer ;  a  musical  barometer 
which  played  two  airs,  one  lively  and  in  a  major 
kev  for  fine  weather,  and  the  other  slow  and  in  a 
minor  key  for  rain  ;  theories  on  occultism  and  tele- 
pathv ;  theories  on  the  use  of  music  in  medicine, 
speci'allv  in  nervous  diseases;  and  theories  on  diet, 
to  which  Gretry  attributed  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  character.  '  In  his  notes  on  music  he  discusses 
at  great  length  the  manner  in  which  the  passions 
may  be  translated  into  music,  and  he  analyses  all 
the  materials  of  music,  the  psychology  of  sound, 
and  the  power  of  pure  music  to  penetrate  the  heart, 
and  express  what  neither  words  nor  song  can  say  and 
do  not  wish  to  say.  He  dreams  of  musical  tragedy  in 
which  the  dialogue  would  be  spoken ;  he  has  an 
idea  of  a  hidden  orchestra,  ideas  of  large  people's 
theatres,  national  games  and  great  popular  fetes; 
he  desires  small  theatiical  schools  for  the  training 
of  actors  and  writers;  and  he  insists  on  the  im- 
portance of  singing  in  elementary  education. 

EFFECTS   OF    MUSIC   ON   ANIMALS. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  Effects  of  Music  on 
Animals   in   the   first   March    numl>ei    of   La  Revue. 


The  writer,  M.  Danbresse,  tells  this  •  story  of  a 
spider.  Rubinstein  was  giving  three  recitals  at 
Brussels  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grande  Harmonie.  When 
he  reached  the  second  piece  at  each  of  the  recitals 
a  monster  spider,  such  as  one  sees  in  museum  col- 
lections of  arachnids  of  tropical  countries,  was  seen 
to  settle  on  the  piano  to  listen  to  the  divine  tones 
of  the  master,  but  as  soon  as  the  applause  began 
the  monster  disappeared  in  a  large  opening  in  the 
floor  of  the  old  platform.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  many  concerts  and  hundreds  of  pianists 
at  the  Grande  Harmonie,  but  the  great  spider  was 
never  seen  again.  Horses  are  understood  to  have  a 
very  delicate  ear,  and  discords  are  distressmg  to 
them,  that  is  to  say,  discords  are  alarming,  dan- 
gerous. They  prefer  the  sound  of  the  flute  to  that 
of  the  violin,  and  they  like  the  trumpet.  The 
wolf  has  a  horror  of  music.  All  animals  are  affected 
in  some  way  by  music,  and  most  have  a  musical 
memory,  and  can  recognise  notes  and  fragments  of 
airs. 


RHODOMONTADE  OR  RHETORIC? 

Maxim   Gorky  on   Cynicism. 

The  International  for  March  publishes  a  long 
and  interesting  article  by  Maxim  Gorky  entitled 
"Concerning  Cynicism,"  and  prefaced  by  an  inti- 
mation that  more  than  two  hundred  words  of  the 
article  must  not  be  quoted  without  permission.  The 
following  passage  contains,  I  am  afraid,  three  hun- 
dred words,  but  as  I  do  not  understand  what_  it 
means  even  in  its  totality,  I  shrink  from  reducing 
it  to  two  hundred  words 'for  fear  it  should  become 
unintelligible : — ■ 

But  freedom  is  ever  ahead,   and  ever  distant. 

True  individualism  is  in  the  future  heiiind  socialism.  It  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  present-day  people,  they  are  just  as 
little  suited  to  possess  it  as  a  cripple  is  to  wear  a  coat  of 
mail. 

Not  "  I."  but  "  we,"  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  personality.  As  long  as  something  remains  that 
is  called  "  mine  "  the  ego  will  never  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  powerful  claws  of  this  monster.  Not  until  it  has  taken 
sufficient  power  from  the  people  to  be  able  to  cry  out  to  the 
whole  world  : 

•'  Thou  art  mine." 

Then  at  last  man  will  be  conscious  that  he  is  the  personi- 
fication of  all  wealth  and  of  all  the  beauty  of  Ihe  world, 
and  that  he  is  intellectually  the  equal  of  his  fellow-men. 

A  harmonious  personality  is  only  then  possible  when  the 
heroes  have  passed  away  and  the  day  of  the  herd  is  over, 
when  men  have  appeared  who  are  united  with  each  other  by 
a  mutual   respect. 

This  feeling  must  line  its  root  ui  the  recollection  of  the 
great  collective  work  which  was  achieved  by  the  people  for 
its  re-birth.  This  feeling  must  be  strengthened  by  the.  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  experience  of  each  unit  and  the 
whole,  and  by  the  sense  of  solidarity  and  the  duty  of  each 
to  each. 

But  in  time  this  feeling  of  respect  ))etween  man  and  man 
will  change  into  a  religion.  For  tiie  religion  of  humanity 
must  be  the  sublime  and  tragic  history  of  its  endless  and 
splendid  struggle  for  freedom  of  spirit  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  forces  of  nature. 
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THE  ANGLO-INDIAN   BOUNDER. 

Mr.  Xevinson's  Verdict. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  has  been  some  months 
in    India,    contributes    to    the   Indian    Review     for 
February  a  significant  article  entitled  "  Farewell  to 
India,"  in  which  he  says:  — 

I  leave  the  country  with  deep  regret,  not  so  much  for  her 
unequalled  charm,  but  because  she  now  stands  at  a  crisis 
of  her  fate  such  as  she  has  not  known  for  fifty  years.  In- 
deed, I  suppose  there  has  never  been  a  crisis  of  the  same 
nature   in  Indian  history. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  such  a  critical  moment 
the  destinies  of  India  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  of  the  ruling  class,  whose  manners  towards  the 
natives  are  such  as  to  inspire  Mr.  Nevinson  with  the 
liveliest  sense  of  hatred  and  contempt.     He  says:  — 

For  outside  the  ranks  of  model  "  bounders  "  I  have  never 
aeen  aniything  to  compare  to  the  code  of  manners  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
observe  towards  the  Indians  around  them. 

He  says  that  India  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
these  "bounders'"  a  period  of  suppression,  which  if 
not  cruel  is  at  least  irritating,  and  an  habitual  con- 
tumelv  more  exasperating  and  degrading  than 
savage  persecution.  Not  only  are  there  inany 
"  bounders  "  by  nature  amongst  the  Anglo-Indians, 
but  their  in.so'lence  is  so  supported  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  social  opinion  that  even  men  who  arrive 
as  decent  gentlemen  rapidly  degenerate  into  the 
vulgar  "bounder,"  against  whose  pretensions  Mr. 
Nevinson  exhorts  the  natives  to  rebel.     He  says:  — 

To  some  extent  Indians  have  the  reform  in  their  own 
hands,  and  they  should  remember  that  every  time  they 
resist  vulgarity  and  refuse  to  bow  to  arrogance— every  time 
they  strike  insolence  full  in  the  face,  manfully  disregarding 
the  cost,  something  at  least  is  gained  by  both  races. 

If  he  is  depressed  by  the  ubi(]uity  of  the 
"  lx>under "  that  is  not  the  only  cause  for  melan- 
cholv,   for  Mr.   Nevinson  says:  — 

Almost  equally  disheartening  for  an  Englishman  is  the 
discovery  that  British  justice  is  no  longer  trusted  among  the 
Indian  population,  and  the  distrust  appears  to  be  growing. 
The  recent  cases  in  which  justice  is  believed  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  considerations  of   race  are  notorious. 

But  the  writer  is  not  altogether  gloomy,  for  he 
s€es  signs  of  awakening  national  life  and  loyal  de- 
\otion  to  the  great  causes  of  progress  and  freedom. 
There  are  many  organised  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  Indians  to  break  down  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, the  isolation  of  class,  and  to  educate  the 
[leople.  His  second  ground  of  hope  is  the  spread- 
inji  of  the  v<iiunteer  movement:  — 

For  I  regard  true  social  reform  as  impossible  without 
political  freedom;  that  is  to  say,  a  full  and  equal  share  in 
the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  government.  After  tlie 
events  of  the  last  three  years,  the  temptation  to  abandon 
faith  and  hope,  to  stand  aside  and  let  the  Government  go 
its  own  way  and  do  its  own  worst,  must  be  very  strong.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  many  find  it  irresistible.  But  all  the 
more  I  admire  those  who,  in  the  face  of  such  discourage- 
ment, still  persist  in  fighting  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  and 
endeavouring,  by  every  representation  and  influence  in  their 
power,  to  obtain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  which  Indians  are 
proving  themselves  worthy. 


A  SCHOOL   OF   PSYCHOLOGY  AT   LETCH= 
WORTH. 

The  Cloisters  at  thf.  Garden  City. 

The  Architectirral  Review  for  March  contains  an 
illustrated  description  of  "  The  Cloisters  at  Letch- 
worth."  I  reproduce  one  view  of  this  remarkable 
building.      Our  contemporary  says:  — 

A  School  of  Psychology  is  to  be  founded  there,  which  will 
have  for  its  principal  object  the  study  of  "  how  thought 
affects  action  and  what  causes  and  produces  thought."  An 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  focus  the  restilts  of  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  art  developed  during  the  preceding 
century  and  intimately  connected  with  humanity,  and  which 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  and  are  being  studied 
without  relation  to  one  another,  and  therefore  have  a  less 
powerful  influence  for  good  than  if  united  with  a  common 
purpose. 

The  accommodation  offered  at  the  Cloisters  is  for  twenty 
residential  students,  young  men  and  women,  and  the  build- 
ing has  also  been  designed  so  that  conferences,  lectures, 
musical  and  dramatic  performances,  etc,  all  in  conjunction 
with  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  leading  idea,  may  be 
held.  It  is  intended  that  the  students  shall  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  altruistic  crusade  against  the  low  spiritual  auid 
corresponding  economic   state  of  society. 

On  January  28th,  1907,  the  building  was  dedicated  by  Misa 
Lawrence,  and  the  inscription  written  and  illuminated  on 
vellum  by  the  architect  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  casket,  and 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  springer  stone  over  the  fountain  in 
the  entrance  hall.  From  beneath  the  dedication  stone 
flow  crystal  streams  of  water  in  symbolism  of  the  purest 
and  fundamental  motives  for  erecting  the  building.  As  the 
building  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  open  one.  the 
problem  of  generating  sufficient  heat  in  the  winter  months, 
so  that  meetings  can  be  held  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  the  usual  comfort,  has  been  a  difficult  one. 

The  students  when  they  are  in  residence  will  sleep  on  flat 
frame  hammocks  slung  from  the  vaulting  round  the  clois- 
ters. By  means  of  the  exterior  curtains  and  divisional 
curtains  complete  privacy  is  ensured.  The  ladies  would 
occupy  the  right-hand  side  and  the  gentlemen  the  left,  with 
night  lavatory  at^commodation  in  connection  with  each  side. 
The  cubicle  accommodation  is  for  dressing  purposes  only; 
one  cubicle  would  be  shared  by  two  students.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  hammocks  and  bedding  would  be  drawn  up  to  the 
vaulting  to  air,  and  when  the  weather  is  suitable  a  part  of 
the  cloister  roof  may  be  opened  to  allow  the  sun  to  stream 
into  the  building- 
After  a  plunge  in  the  swimming-bath,  at  arranged  times, 
breakfast  would  be  prepared  by  the  students  in  the  com- 
munal pantry.  Dinner  would  be  served  at  a  settled  time 
from  the  kitchen,  at  which  all  the  students  would  be 
expected  to  appear,  and  this  would  be  the  only  regulated 
meal  in  the  day.  Tea  or  supper  would  be  prepared  by  the 
students  according  to  their  own  convenience.  The  time 
between  meals  would  be  spent  in  study,  the  nature  of 
which  has  alreadj"  been  mentioned. 


The  Pacific  Era  for  March  begins  the  publication 
of  the  Autobiographical  Fragments  of  Prince  Ito 
Hirobumi.  The  first  instalment  only  carries  us  so 
far  as  when  lie  e.scaped  from  Japan  as  a  merchant. 
Okuta  Takematsu.  the  First  Secretary  to  the  Nip- 
pon Embassv  at  Peking,  describes  Manchuria  of 
to-dav.  The  magazine  also  contains  an  interesting 
article  bv  Dr.  Soeda,  President  of  the  Nip}X>n  In- 
dustrial Bank,  entitled  "Looking  into  the  Future 
of  Nippon." 
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THE   CONQUEST  OF   THE   AIR. 

In  the  Pali  Mall  Magazine  for  April  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  gives  us  the  fourth  instalment  of  his  story 
concerning  the  war  of  the  future  which  he  imagines 
will  Ik?  waged  by  means  of  airships.  It  tells  of  the 
startling  flight  of  the  Aerial  Navy  from  Germany 
across  the  Atlantic  to  make  a  sudden  unprovoked 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  His  vulgar  hero, 
Bert  Smallways,  who  in  the  last  chapter  had  just 
descended  in  JButteridge's  balloon  into  the  heart  of 
the  German  airship  camp,  is  in  this  number  mis- 
taken for  Butteridge,  and  is  left  midway  across  the 
Atlantic  in  the  flagship  of  the  German  invading 
army. 

>ir.  Wel.ls's  speculations  have  more  to  do  with 
international  politics  than  they  have  to  do  with  the 
techniijue  of  aerial  navigation.  There  is  reason  for 
this,  because  the  coming  of  the  airship  is  the  great 
challenge  which  decides  the  direction  of  modern 
civilisation.  The  question  is  whether  to  abandon  the 
old  methods  of  war  on  land  and  sea  and  begin  a 
new  period  of  armaments  for  the  air;  or  whether, 
rei^ognising  the  futility  of  this  beggar-my-neighbour 
competition  in  weapons  of  war,  the  nations  agree  to 
constitute  a  world-state  in  which  the  supreme 
authoritv  will  be  vested,  not  in  the  soldier,  but  in 
the  Church.      Mr.   Wells  tells  us  that  :  — 

The  developmeut  of  Science  had  altered  the  scale  of  human 
affairs.  By  means  of  rapid  mechanical  traction  it  had 
brought  men  nearer  together,  so  much  nearer  socially, 
economically,  physically,  that  the  old  separations  into  na- 
tions and  kingdoms  were  no  longer  possible — a  newer,  wider 
synthesis  was  not  only  needed  but   imperatively   demanded. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  energy  of  the  world  was  wasted  in  mili- 
tary preparation  and  equipment,  but  it  was  an  enormous 
proportion.  Great  Britain  spent  upon  her  army  and  naAy 
money  and  capacity  that  directed  into  the  chamiels  of  phy- 
sical culture  and  education  would  have  made  the  British 
the  aristocracy  of  the  world.  Her  rulers  could  have  kept 
the  whole  population  learning  and  exercising  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  had  they  given  the  resources  they  spent  in  war 
material  to  the  making  of  men.  Instead  of  which  they 
waggled  flags  at  him  until  he  was  fourteen,  incited  him  to 
cheer,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  school  to  begin  that 
career  of  private  enterprise  we  have  compactly  recorded. 
France  achieved  similar  imbecilities:  Germany  was.  if  pos- 
sible, worse:  Russia  under  the  waste  and  stresses  of  mili- 
tarism festered  towards  bankruptcy  and  decay. 

According  to  the  speculations  of  this  ingenious 
romancer,  the  Germans,  having  perfected  their  air- 
ships before  any  other  nation,  decided  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantage  of  their  position  and  strike 
down  their  greate.st  rival,  the  United  States.  Thev 
decided  that  "  the}^  would  fling  a  great  force  across 
the  .\tlantic  heavens  and  bear  America  down  un- 
warned and  unprepared":  — 

Altogether  it  was  a  well-imagined  and  most  hopeful  and 
spirited  enterprise.  The  chances  of  it  being  a  successful 
surprise  were  very  great.  The  airship  and  the  flying  ma- 
chine were  very  different  things  from  ironclads,  which  take 
a  couple  of  years  to  build.  Given  hands,  given  plant,  they 
could  be  made  innumerably  in   a  few  weeks. 

The  attack  upon  America  was  to  be  the  first  move  in  this 
tremendous   game.     But  no   sooner  had  it  started    than  Id- 


stantly  the  aeronautic  parks  were  to  proceed  to  put  to- 
gether, and  inflate  the  second  fleet,  which  was  to  dominate 
Europe  and  manoeuvre  significantly  over  London.  Paris, 
Rome.  St.  Petersburg,  or  wherever  else  its  moral  effect  was 
required.  A  World  Surprise  it  was  to  be — no  less,  a  World 
Conquest ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  near  the  calmly  adven- 
turous minds  that  planned  it  came  to  succeeding  in  their 
colossal  design. 

When  Bert  Smallways  had  time  to  look  about 
him,  after  his  sudden  descent  with  Butteridge's 
balloon,  he  was  startled  by  "  the  spectacle  of  that 
giant  herd  of  airships.  Each  one  seemed  as  long 
as  the  Strand,  and  as  big  about  as  Trafalgar 
Square.  Some  must  have  been  a  third  of  a  mile  iji 
length."  Before  he  had  time  to  explain  who  he 
was  he  was  hurried  on  board  the  flag  airship,  and 
the  ship  was  under  way  and  high  in  the  air  before 
he  discovered  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  They  took 
care  of  him,  belie\ing  him  to  be  the  great  Butter- 
idge. 

After  a  time  his  companion  took  him  out  to  a  gallery 
from  which  he  was  able  to  watch  the  wonderful  spectacle 
of  the  first  air-fleet  flying  through  the  night.  They  flew  in  a 
wedge-shaped  formation,  the  "  Vaterland "  highest  and 
leading,  the  tail  receding  into  the  corners  of  the  sky.  They 
flew  in  long  regular  undulations,  great  dark  fishlike 
shapes,  showing  hardly  any  light  at  all.  the  engines  making 
a  throb-throb-throbbing  sound  that  was  very  audible  out 
on  the  gallery.  They  were  going  at  a  level  of  five  or  si.x 
thousand  feet,  and  rising  steadily. 

Knoitiedgc  publishes  a  supplement,  edited  by 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  which  is  expressly  devoted 
to  aeronautics.  The  March  number  contains  a  dia- 
gram showing  the  side  sections  of  all  the  imi)ortani 
airships  that  have  yet  been  built. 

Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  the  eminent  American  scien- 
tist, writing  in  the  North  American  Reviezv  on  the 
future  of  the  airship,  says:  — 

The  airship  proper,  or  dirigible  balloon,  can  be  a  com- 
mercial success  only  when  expanded  to  such  dimensions 
that  thin  metal  sheets  can  take  the  place  of  a  textile  fabric 
in  the  structure.  I  see  no  difliculty  in  conceiving  an  ideal 
ship  which  would  be  a  commercial  success  were  it  not  for 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realisation.  I  have 
a  mental  image  of  a  structure  much  larger  than  any  ship 
that  navigates  the  ocean,  say  three  or  four  liundred  feet  in 
diameter,  nearly  the  same  in  fieight.  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  in  length,  built  out  of  rolled  sheet  steel  one-twentieth 
or  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  tliick— inflated  with  hydrogen 
gas.  Of  course  the  sheets  must  be  perfectly  gas-proof;  the 
slightest  crevice  in  them  would  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Xewcomb  does  not  think  there  is  much  pros- 
l)ect  of  aeroi)lanes  coming  into  general  use  as  means 
of  ItK-omotion.  He  thinks  that  an  aeroplane  can 
supi)ort  no  more  than  the  weight  of  one  man  ;  it 
can  onlv  >ui)])ort  two  if  it  is  practically  a  double- 
aerof)lan<^'.  To  the  man's  own  weight  must  be  added 
all  that  i.s  iiecessary  to  make  him  comfortable  :  — 

If  he  attempts  to  protect  himself  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  discomfort  of  a  motion  through  the  air 
at  a  speed  approaching  that  of  a  railway  tr.ain,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  any  person  will  ever  prefer  flying  to 
railway  travel.  There  can  be  no  warming  of  the  air  with- 
out much  additional  weight,  and  no  protection  from  the 
wind  without  much  additional  resistance.  The  highest  mea- 
sure of  success  which  even  the  idealist  '-ould  hopefully  con- 
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ceive  would  place  the  passenger  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tiou  as  regards  surroundings  as  that  of  a  traveller  by  rail, 
mounted  on  a  platform  without  sides  or  covering,  driven 
along  at  railroad  speed  in  every  sort  of  weather. 

The  conclusion  of  it  all  is  that  the  writer  "cannot 
see  how  anyone  who  carefully  weighs  all  that  he 
has  said  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  era  when 
we  shall  take  the  flyer  as  we  now  take  the  train 
belongs  to  dreamland." 


THE   OLYMPIC   GAMES  AT    SHEPHERD'S  BUSH. 

Lord  Desborough  and  His  Exploits. 
Fry's  Magazine  for  April  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  man  behind  the  Olympic  games.  Lord  Des- 
borough, president  of  the  British  Oiympic  Associa- 
tion, has  been  described,  says  Mr.  A.  Wallis  Myers, 
as — • 

a  sportsman  who,  "  with  the  skill  of  a  D'Artagnan  unites 
the  strength  of  a  Porthos,  the  heart  of  an  Athos,  and  the 
body  of  an  Englishman."  The  writer  might  perhaps  have 
added  "  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Santos  Dumont,  and  the  strenu- 
ous endeavour   of  a  Roosevelt," 

which  is  a  promising  introduction  to  an  interesting 
interview. 

Lord  Desborough  succeeded  Cecil  Rhodes.  a,s, 
Master  of  the  University  Draghounds  at  Oxford. 
He  is  now  living  at  Taplow  Court,  surrounded  by 
trophies  of  his  exploits.  Loid  Desborough  has  shot 
.something  like  500  stags  in  Scotland  alone.  After 
describing  the  souvenirs  of  the  chase,  the  writei 
says: — 

Beneath  were  the  foils  which  "  young  dare-devil  Gren- 
fell  "  won  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  the  weapons  which 
secured  him  the  Epee  fencing  prize  at  the  military  tourna- 
ment in  1904  and  1906,  as  well  as  those  he  bore  with  distinc- 
tion in  three  international  contests — at  Paris,  London,  and 
Athens.  Below  again  were  the  school  ^nd  college  photo- 
graphs, especially  noteworthy  in  this  instance,  for,  among 
other  things,  they  reminded  one  that  Lord  Desborough  was 
president  both  of  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club  and 
the  Oxford  University  Boat  Club — a  unique  honour — a  mem- 
ber of  two  Harrow  cricket  elevens,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Oxford  crew  which  rowed  the  famous  dead-heat  with  Cam- 
bridge in  '77. 

This  great  athlete  climbed  the  Matterhorn,  Monte 
Rosa,  and  the  Rothhom  in  eight  days,  he  has  twice 
swum  across  the  Niagaia  below  the  falls,  he  is  a 
'  great  pedestrian,  and  quite  recently  he  walked  fifty 
miles  in  one  day.  In  Taplow  Court  there  is  a  case 
containing  one  .scale  from  each  of  a  hundred  tarpon 
which  he  caught  in  a  three  weeks'  expedition  in 
Florida.  On  each  scale  is  written  the  weight  of 
the  fish  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  biggest  hav- 
ing weighed  i82lbs. 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
Lord  Desborough  said  that  the  cycle  track,  out- 
side the  running  path,  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
ever  constructed.  On  one  side  a  swimming  pond 
has  been  constructed,  and  the  centre  of  the  pond 
has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  12ft.  6in.  in 
order  to  allow  for  high  diving.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  Stadium  will  exceed  ;^55,ooo.     The  opening 


ceremony  will  begin  with  a  grand  procession  of  two 
thousand  athletes,  who  are  all  to  be  housed  in  Lon- 
don, and  excursions  are  being  arranged  for  them  as 
far  afield  as  Windsor  Castle,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. America  and  Sweden  are  each  sending 
o\er  ICO  picked  men,  and  every  civilised  nation 
will  be  represented  by  leading  amateurs  m  every 
branch  of  athletic  activity. 

Lord  Desborough,  at  the  close  of  his  interview, 
referred  to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  for 
funds  to  afford  proper  hospitality  to  the  expected 
guests.  The  ideal  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  says, 
is  something  more  than  an  international  athletic 
rivalry.  It  is  hoped  that  by  these  quadrennial 
gatherings  a  spirit  of  friendship  may  be  promoted 
between  countries  which  otherwise  would  see  little 
of  each  other.  I  hope  that  Lord  Desborough's  ap- 
peal will  meet  with  a  warm  response.  The  athletes 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  they  will  receive  a  warmer  welcome 
than  in  Old  England. 


WAS    MUHAMMAD  A   QUAKER? 

This  is,  a  bold  way  of  putting  the  question  which 
presents  itself  after  reading  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  Revieiv-  of  Religions  for  February.  The 
writer,  who  does  not  give  his  name,  but  who  claims 
to  be  an  authority  in  interpreting  the  Koran,  devotes 
his  February  essay  to  a  demonstration  of  the  thesis 
that  so  far  frorn  Muhammad  having  sanctioned 
Jehad's  Holy  Wars  to  propagate  their  faith  he  was 
practically  a'  Quaker,  that  at  the  beginning  he  de- 
precated the  use  of  force  even  in  self-defence,  but 
that  afterwards,  when  his  followers  were  being  mas- 
sacred, he  authorised  them  to  defend  themselves. 
The  writer  says : — - 

The  words  in  which  the  Holy  Koran  incited  the  Muslims 
to  tight  Willi  their  opponents  are  a  clear  proof  that  the 
commandment  related  only  to  defensive  fighting-.  All  be- 
liefs and  ideas  as  that  the  Messiah  and  Mahdi  will  appear 
at  any  time  to  con\ert  the  non-Muslims  to  Islam  with  the 
sword  are  utterly  absurd  and  false,  and  the  Holy  Koran 
is  sufficient  for  their  refutation.  The  religion  which  can 
show  heavenly  signs  at  all  times  and  which  is  full  of  truth 
and  wisdom  does  not  stand  in  need  of  earthly  weapons  for 
its  propagation.  It  carries  on  its  fight  with  the  shining 
signs  from  God  ;ind  not,  with  the  sword. 

We  are  then  told  that  the  Koran  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  book  of  all  others  which  reveals  the  will  of 
God  iTecause — 

when  a  person  follows  the  Holy  Book  perfectly,  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  power  are  shown  to  him  in  the  form  of 
miracles,  and  Almighty  God  &i:eak8  to  him  and  informs  him 
of  the  deep  secrets  of  the  future.  I  do  not  mention  these 
blessings  of  the  Holy  Koran  on  the  basis  of  statements 
mado  by  others,  but  I  state  only  what  I  have  myself  experi- 
enced and  call  attention  only  to  the  blessings  which  I  have 
personally  tasted.  The  miracles  which  have  been  wrought 
by  me  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  may  even 
exceed  that  number.  Almighty  God  has  said  in  the  Holy 
Koran  that  a  true  follower  of  it  will  not  only  believe  in  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  Holy  Book,  but  that  he  himself 
will  be  granted  the  power  to  work  miracles  This  efficacy 
of   the    Word   of  God   I   have   myself   witnessed,   and   to   me 
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have  beeu  given  the  miracles  which  cannot  be  wrought  by 
any  human  power  and  are  solely  the  work  of  God.  The  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  which  have  upset  vast  tracts  of  land, 
and  the  plague  which  is  cutting  off  human  life  like  a  scythe 
in  a  ripe  field  of  corn,  are  only  two  of  the  signs  which  have 
been  given  to  me. 

It  is  not  very  clear  to  me  how  earthquakes  and 
the  plague  can  be  regarded  as  signs  specially  vouch- 
safed to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  prove  the 
Divine  authoritv  of  the  Koran. 


FLAUBERT'S  "TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTHONY." 

Publication  of  the  Suppressed  First  Version. 

In  the  first  February  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
Louis  Bertrand  has  an  article  on  Gustave  Flaubert, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  drama  '•  The  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,  '  published  in  1874,  is  a  verv 
different  version  from  Flaubert's  manuscript  of  1856. 
The  1874  version,  says  the  writer,  would  never  have 
been  published  if  Flaubert  had  found  it  possible  to 
risk  the  publication  of  the  first  ''  St.  Anthony  " 
after  the  scandal  of  his  first  novel.  The  scruples 
of  Madame  Franklin-Grout,  Flaubert's  niece,  hav- 
ing at  last  been  overcome,  the  Revue  de  Raris  is 
printing  with  her  permission  the  early  version,  and 
in  the  second  February  number  we  have  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  original  form  of  the  drama. 

According  to  M.  Bertrand  the  "  St  Anthony  " 
was  Flaubert's  only  passion,  the  capital  affaire  of 
his  existence,  and  just  as  the  two  parts  of  ''  Faust  " 
almost  reflect  the  whole  life  of  Goethe,  so  the  two 
"'  St.  Anthonys  "'  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Flaubert.  The  drama,  which 
was  begun  in  May,  1848,  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849.  In  May,  1856,  when  "Madame 
Bovary  '  was  finished,  he  returned  to  the  manuscript 
of  the  drama  which  he  had  abandoned  as  "  fit  onlv 
for  the  flames,"  according  to  the  verdict  of  Du  Camp 
and  Bouilhef,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  hear  the 
manuscript  read  in  1849.  "  If  >"ou  do  not  utter 
cries  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  because  nothing  can  move 
you!"  Flaubert  had  said  on  opening  the  manu- 
script, and  on  learning  their  impression  of  it  he  re- 
plied by  a  veritable  cry  of  pain.  Yet  he  accepted 
his  censors'  decision,  and  it  was  not  till  nearlv  seven 
years  later  that  he  again  bethought  himself  of  his 
drama,  and  .after  making  various  corrections,  looked 
upon  the  revised  fprm  as  a  work  definitely  achieved, 
feeling  more  satisfied  with  it  than  with'  his  novel. 
The  drama  with  which  he  was  enchanted,  however, 
had  to  wait  for  publication  till  more  clement  times, 
and.  curiously  enough,  the  religious  note  is  entirely 
lacking  in  the  "replica  "  of  1874  which  finally  saAv 
the  light.  Those  who  are  interested  in  Flaubert  and 
his  work  will  now  be  enabled  to  compare  the  two 
versions,  and,  says  M.  Bertrand,  will  welcome  the 
resuscitated  "St.  Anthony,"  whick  to  its  author  was 
a  real  work  of  love. 
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WHERE   DO   DIAMONDS   COME   FROM? 

By  Sir  William  Crookes. 
In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  en- 
titled "  The  Romance  of  the  Diamond,"  Sir  William 
Crookes  discusses  the  fascinating  theory  that  dia- 
monds, wherever  they  are  found,  have  been  origin- 
ally rained  down  upon  the  earth  in  meteorites.  Dia- 
monds have  been  found  in  the  meteorites  picked  up 
in  Arizona  and  elsewhere :  — 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  so-called  volcanic  pipes 
peculiar  to  all  diamond  mines  are  simply  holes  bored  in 
the  solid  earth  by  the  impact  of  monstrous  meteors — the 
larger  masses  boring  the  holes,  while  the  smaller  masses, 
disintegrating  in  their  fall,  distributed  diamonds  broad- 
cast. 

Sir  William  Crookes  thinks  that  it  is  possible  that 
some  diamonds  have  been  rained  down  from  the 
heavens  in  this  fashion  :  but  that  does  not  entirelv 
dispose  of  the  other  theory  to  which  he  inclines, 
which  is  this  :  — 

Each  volcanic  pipe  is  the  vent  for  its  own  laboratory — a 
laboratory  buried  at  vastly  greater  depths  than  we  have  yet 
reached — where  the  temperature  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  electric  furnace,  where  the  pressure  is  fiercer  than  in 
our  puny  laboratories  and  the  melting-point  higher,  where 
no  oxygen  is  present,  and  where  masses  of  liquid  carbon 
have  taken  centuries,  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  to  cool 
to  the  solidifying-point. 

It  is  certain  from  observations  I  have  made,  corroborated 
by  experience  gained  in  the  laboratory,  that  iron  at  a  high 
temperature  and  under  great  pressure — conditions  existent 
at  great  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth — acts  as  the 
long-sought  solvent  for  carbon,  and  will  allow  it  to  crystal- 
lise out  in  the  form  of  diamond.  But  it  is  also  certain,  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Arizona  and  other  meteorites, 
that  similar  conditions  have  existed  among  bodies  in  space, 
and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  meteorite  freighted 
with  jewels  has  fallen  as  a  star  from  the  sky. 

Whether  they  come  from  the  heaven  above  or 
from  the  infernal  regions  below,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  diamonds  has  been  found  in  the  Kimberlev 
mines:  — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  ten  tons  of  diamonds  had 
come  from  these  mines,  valued  at  £60,000,000-  This  mass  of 
blazing  gems  could  be  accommodated  in  a  box  ive  feet 
sauare  and  six  feet  high. 

It  is  possible,  says  Sir  William  Crookes.  to  manu- 
facture very  small  black  diamonds,  and  he  gives  a 
])re.scription  for  making  them ;  but  although  many 
fragments  of  crystals  occur  in  the  crucible  in  which 
dissohed  carbon  has  been  subjected  to  enormous 
])ressure,  he  has  never  seen  a  complete  crvstal.  He 
thinks  that  the  "  CuUinan  "  diamond,  which  weighs 
1.37  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  probably  less  than  half 
of  a  distorted  octahedral  crystal  which  still  awaits 
discovery.  Sir  William  says  some  curious  things 
concerning  phos]>horescing  diamonds,  one  of  which, 
a  green  one  in  his  collection,  when  phosphorescing  in 
a  vacuum  gives  almost  as  much  light  as  a  candle, 
and  one  can  easily  read  by  its  rays. 
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THE  TRUTH   ABOUT  GERMAN    EXPANSION. 

By  a  German  A:vibassador. 

Baron  von  Speck-Sternburg  a  German  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  contributes  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Revieic  for  March  an  important  article  entitled 
"  The  Truth  about  German  Expansion."  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Baron  von  Speck-Sternburg 
has  made  use  of  the  North  A?nerican  Review  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  German  policy  in  a  fa^•our- 
able  light.  In  an  article  printed  in  the  number  for 
May,  1906,  "The  Phantom  Peril  of  German  Emi- 
gi-ation  and  South  American  Settlements,"  he  had 
already  given  a  clear  expose  of  Germany's  policy  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  Baron  says  that  he  is  particularly  irritated 
by  the  calumnies  hurled  at  Germany  as  to  her  de- 
signs upon  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria.  Germany  needs  no 
colonies  ;  the  colonial  expansion  is  not  a  necessity 
for  Germany,  nor  is  it  a  result  of  its  industrial 
growth.  The  increase  of  German  commerce  is  to  be 
ascribed  far  more  to  the  increase  in  the  buying 
capacity  of  England.  France,  Russia  and  America 
than  to  all  the  Germans  colonies  combined:  — 

No  reasons  exist  why  Germany  should  be  solicitous  for 
annexation,  or  even  lor  a  union  of  economic  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  reasons  why 
Germany  should  oppose  annexation  or  a  union  of  economic 
interests. 

The   writer  explains   from   an   economic  jx>int   of 
\ie\v  how  it  is  that 

no  one  in  Germany  or  Belgium  considers  a  tariff-union  of 
the  two  counries  feasible  or  desirable;  and  an  annexation 
of  which  a  certain  group  of  foreign  political  writers  would 
like  to  make  a  German  bugaboo  to  frighten  Belgium,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  seriously  contemplated  in  either  State. 

Ihe  recollection  of  the  intimate  association  of  the  peoples 
of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, during  the  past,  will,  in  the  absence  of  every  legiti- 
mate reason,  prevent  these  nations  from  imputing  to  each 
other  enmity  and  ill-will,  but  will  promote  instead  an 
eminently  sane,  mutual  cordiality,  which,  even  if  merely 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  will  have  effect  upon  their  action 
and  affairs. 

Moreover,  the  persons  who  persist  in  attributing  to  Ger- 
many covetousness  in  the  way  of  annexation,  in  regard  to 
Holland,  or  Denmark,  or  the  German  provinces  of  Austria- 
Hungary— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  German 
politics  constitutes  a  monument  to  the  contrary — totally 
misconstrue  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  German  Empire.  Germany  is  not  a  federal  State  into 
which  other  States  can   be  readily  incorporated. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  foreign  body  would  lead  many 
of  the  individual  States  to  demand  a  reorganisation  of  re- 
presentation by  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  {Bundesrath). 
Such  a  reorganisation,  like  every  decisive  modification  of  a 
Constitution,  would  at  best  be  a  most  difficult  and  hazardous 
undertaking. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial reasons,  there  may  be  political  reasons  rendering 
annexation  desirable.  Under  existing  conditions  the  Nether- 
lands, which  at  one  time  were  the  classic  fighting-ground 
of  Europe,  are  no  longer  geographically  of  strategic  im- 
portance. 

As  the  net  result  of  his  survey  Baron  von  Speck- 
Sternburg  maintains   that  he  ha's  "  proved  there  is 


not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  attacks  directed  against 
Germany  by  political  calumniators." 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   GOETHE'S   FAUST. 

In  the  Open  Court  for  March  Dr.  Paul  Cams 
publishes  a  copiously  illustrated  paper  of  twenty- 
six  pages  in  length  of  the  significance  of  Goethe's 
P'aust.  Faust,  he  says,  is  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  with  all  that  it  implies, 
the  dawn  of  natural  science,  and  the  re-awakening 
of  the  humanities  : — 

Faust  typifies  aspiring  mankind  and  has  his  predecessors 
in  all  t  lae  characters  of  history,  literature  and  legend 
who  find  no  satisfaction  in  their  surroundings  but  dare 
destiny  to  yield  to  them  pleasanter,  better,  nobler  condi- 
tions with  a  richer  and  deeper  life.  Thus  Faust  embodies 
all  those  features  which  Goethe  endeavoured  to  acciuire  and 
which  be  himself  possessed  in  a  high  degree. 

It  is  true  Faust  despairs  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
and  the  usefulness  of   science. 

If  science  fails,  if  knowledge  is  impossible,  and  if  reason 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  mankind  is  left  without  a  guide. 
Hence  Faust's  despair  is  well  supplemented  by  the  cynical 
advice  which  Mephistopheles  gives  to  the  studetit.  These 
comments  are  full  of  satire,  criticising  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  sciences  as  practised  by  mediocre  and  self-seeking 
men. 

In  the  old  legend  the  Devil  carried  Faust  away 
as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  end  of  the  story,  but, 
says  Dr.  Carus  :- — 

Protestant  writers  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  story^ 
than  Catholics,  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  the  problem 
of  the  man  who  risked  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul  for  the 
sake  sf  expanding  his  knowledge  of  and  control  over  the 
powers    of  nature  touched  their   own  fate. 

Goethe  felt  that  the  bold  progressiveness  of  science  and 
the  insatiate  aspiration  of  the  spirit  of  invention  to  make 
the  powers  of  nature  subservient  to  the  needs  of  man. 
could  be  no  sin.  •  The  courage  of  a  man  who  truly  says  to 
himself,  "  Nor  hell  nor  Devil  can  longer  affright  me,"  is 
evidence   of   his   strength    and    his   manliness. 

Dr.  Carus  thinks  that  Goethe  has  failed  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  Faust's  salvation:  — 

Instead  of  rescuing  Faust  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his 
character  and  the  nobility  of  his  endeavour,  Goethe  makes 
Mephistopheles  lose  his  forfeit  by  mere  negligence  on  ac- 
count of  a  sudden  sentiment  of  lust  that  is  aroused  in  him 
by   the  sight  of   angels.' 

But  whether  or  not  Goethe  has  worked  this  out 
rightly,  the  only  thing  that  Mephistopheles  is  al- 
lowed to  have  is  the  dead  body  of  Faust:  — 

Mephistopheles  has  taken  the  mortal  remains,  they  are 
his  share  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  him;  he  overlooks 
the  immortal  part  of  Faust's  being,  for  he  is  spiritually 
blind  and  does  not  value  it.  Thus  Mephistopheles  has  only 
helped  to  free  the  immortal  soul  from  the  dross  of  all  its 
mortal  ingredients,  and  now  the  angels  hail  the  transfigured 
Faust  and  lift  him  up  to  his  home,  whither  the  ideal  of 
womanhood,  das  eivig  Weihliche,  has  ever  since  been  leading 
him,  there  to  be  united  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  and 
true — with  God. 
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EYES  AND   EYEBROWS  AS  INDICATIONS  OF 
CHARACTER. 

Miss  Fowler  contributes  to  the  Phrenological 
Journal  for  March  an  interesting  paper  entitled 
"  Eyes  as  an  Index  of  Character."  She  deals  with 
eyes  of  all  kinds,  and  says  that  large  eyes  indicate 
capacity  for  general  observation  with  indifference 
to  particulars  and  details.  Small  eyes  make  a 
quick  survey  of  the  smallest  and  minutest  details. 
Deep  set  eye^  see  everything  in  particular,  and  are 
accurate,  definite,  and  ready  to  receive  deep  im- 
pressions. Eyes  that  are  partlv  covered  up  by  their 
lids  do  not  denote  impressibility  of  character  so 
m.uch  as  a  clear  insight,  steadiness  and  permanence 
of  action. 

Of  the  colour  of  eyes  the  large  light  blue  eye  is 
expressive  of  peace.  Blue-eyed  persons  are  "  full 
of  soul,  truthful,  affectionate  and  confiding,  and 
are  progressive."  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  the  Progressives  in  the  London 
County  Council  ha^e  blue  eyes,  and  how  manv  of 
the  Moderates  have  not.  Men  who  have  brown  eyes 
usually  take  after  their  mothers,  and  have  much 
\'ital  temperan>ent.  Grey-eyed  persons  are  generally 
philosophical,  literary,  resolute,  and  desirous  of 
notoriety.  In  the  grey  eye  is  seen  the  clear  reason- 
ing intellect,  and  the  owner  of  this  eye  is  conscien- 
tious, God-fearing  and  upright ;  and  yet  in  all  def- 
erence to  Miss  Fowler  I  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
a  wager  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  murderers 
who  have  been  hanged  in  the  last  twenty  years  had 
grey  eyes.  The  hazel  eye  indicates  an  excitable, 
clear-headed,  sharp-minded,  impatient,  social  char- 
acter. The  black  eye  has  a  language  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  passionate  eye,  and  is  often  found  in  those 
who  are  erratic  and  unbalanced  in  mind.  Those 
who  have  green  eyes  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it 
indicates  courage,  energy  and  pride,  although  oc- 
casionally indicates  jealousy. 

One  writer  has  said,  in  describing  the  different 
colours  of  eyes,  that  "the  black  eye  indicates  that 
impulse  is  in  the  ascendency,  the  blue  shows  senti- 
ment on  the  throne,  the  grey  signifies  control,  the 
hazel  indicates  versatility,  and  the  green  indicates 
rare  genius." 

Miss  Fowlei  accompanies  her  article  with  repro- 
ductions of  what  may  be  called  cross  sections  of  the 
face  of  some  forty  jjersons  more  or  less  notable.  I 
reproduce  some  of  the  pictures.  Tlie  following  is 
an  explanation  of  their  significance  :  — 


WILLIAM    J.    BEYAN. 

The  depth  and  light 
which  are  seen  in  his  eyes 
indicate  elo(iuence,  power 
of  expression  and  versa- 
tility of  mind. 


HON.  RICHARD  CROKER. 

Shrewdness,  business-like 
capacity,  and  appreciation 
for  '■  the  almighty  dollar  " 
are  characteristics  that  are 
shown  in  this  eye. 


MARK  TWAIN. 
Keen  criticism  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  eyes,  and  a 
large  development  of  Ijan- 
guage  which  should  give 
fluency  in  writing  and 
speaking. 


LORD  ROBERTS. 

His  eyes  show  coolness  in 
time  of  danger,  courage  in 
overcoming  impediments, 
and  hopefulness  of  mind. 


RUBINSTEIN. 
His  eyes  indicate  watch- 
fulness and  reserve  of  mind. 
The  outer  slant  of  the  eye- 
lirow  indicates  a  concentra- 
tion of  thought  on  a  hobby 
or  study.  They  are  Pla- 
tonic rather  than  impulsive. 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE. 
These  eyes  are  the  result 
of  experience.  They  show 
excellent  observing  powers, 
ready  wit,  and  capacity  to 
gather  knowledge  and  take 
in  a  situation  at  onoe. 


W.  T.  STEAD. 
The  possessor  of  these 
eyes  shows  penetration  of 
mind.  The  eyebrows  are 
strongly  contracted  in  the 
centre,  and  indicate  com- 
mand, control,  authority 
and  superintendency  over 
work  of  an  important  kind. 


PADEREAVSKI. 
His  eyes  show  genius  and 
originality.  There  is  pathos, 
but  not  the  depth  of  con- 
ception that  is  shown  by 
Beethoven.  They  are  keen, 
critical,  observing  eyes. 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  BECOME  A  GERMAN  ? 

A  Question  for  Colonel  Maxse. 
The  April  number  of  the  National  Review  revives 
the  wonder,  roused  by  many  preceding  numbers 
why  its  editor  should  be  so  proud  of  being  an  Eng- 
lishman when  he  entertains  so  abysmal  a  contempt 
for  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  latest  outpouring  of  this  extraordinary 
patriot,  whose  patriotism  seems  tO'  consist  chiefly  in 
his  scorn  and  disgust  for  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish :  — 

The  parochialism  of  our  Parliamentarians,  the  sentimen- 
tulism  of  our  statesmen,  the  general  flabbiness  of  our  Press, 
the  disorganisation  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  smug  self- 
complacency  of  the  prosperous  Englishman,  and  the  fear- 
ful frivolity  among  all  classes,  painfully  recall  the  days 
before   the   dctdcle   of   the   French   Empire. 

There  is  much  like  this.  Why  does  the  editor  not 
apply  to  be  naturalised  as  a  subject  of  the  German 
Emperor  ?  He  would  at  least  not  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  whose  qualities  he  can  hardly  speak 
without  loathing  and  contempt.  His  dislike  of  the 
English  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Liberal 
English.  For  instance,  he  says,  "  The  thought  of 
the  next  Government  makes  everybodv  groan.  Think 
of  the  old  gang  in  the  old  places  !"  They  do  things 
much  better  in  Germany.  That  is  his  constant  re- 
frain. 

This  month  Mr.  Moselev  tells  us  how  infinitelv 
superior  are  the  German  laws  on  company  pro- 
moting : — 

In  cases  where  men  are  rash  enough  to  lend  their  names 
without  assuming  responsibility,  and  the  company  comes  to 
grief,  they  become  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  if  there 
has  been  anything  wrong  in  its  transactions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, but  few  of  this  class  of  director  exist  in  Germany. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  contrasts  the  shameful,  almost 
treasonable,  supineness  of  the  British  Admiralty  to 
the  splendid  energy,  foresight  and  resolution  of  the 
Germans.  And  now,  to  end  all,  he  anticipates  the 
German  conquest  of  England.     He  savs  : — 

All  our  statesmen  and  all  our  parties — Liberal,  Unionist 
and  Labour — will  look  supremely  foolish,  and  will  feel  crimi- 
nal, if  the  money  they  are  about  to  allot  to  old  age  pen- 
sions has  to  be  diverted  a  few  years  hence  to  the  payment 
of  a  gigantic  war  indemnity  to  Germany  by  way  of  penalty 
for  our  unreadiness  to  meet  a  sudden  but  long  premeditated 
blow. 

But  if  we  are  such  decadents,  surely  we  .shall 
deserve  our  fate. 


LEGISLATION  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

In  the  International  for  March  there  is  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "  Legislation  and  Alcohol."  The 
writer  quotes  the  phrase,  "  Alcohol,  which  has  been 
wittily  styled  the  budgetary  beast  of  burden,  cheer- 
fully supports  an  overwhelming  load  of  taxation." 
A  French  author.  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  shows  by 
figures  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  amount 
of  the  duty   and   the  consumption  of   alcohol.      He 


then  goes  on  to  examine  the  effect  of  various  legis- 
lative efforts  to  deal  with  this  question. 

The  best  results,  the  writer  maintains,  have  been 
secured  by  the  system  of  retail  monopoly,  the 
modifications  of  the  Gothenburg  system  which  pre 
vails  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  establishment  of  a 
State  monopoly  in  Russia  has  increased  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  people.  The  State  monopoly  in  Switzer- 
land has  been  profitable  to  the  Treasury,  but  it  has 
not  reduced  the  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  : — 

It  remains  to  consider  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
public-houses.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  measure  in 
an  anti-alcohol  licence?  As  regards  Great  Britain  it  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  visible  relation  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  spirits  and  the  number  of  drink- 
shoiDS.  The  experience  of  Switzerlanfl  is  the  same.  In  the 
Netherlands,  by  a  series  of  measures  fixing  the  maximum 
number  of  ijublic-houses  to  the  population,  and  raising  the 
Excise  and  licences,  they  have  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults:—From  1882  to  1897  the  number  of  houses  per  1000 
inhabitants  was  brought  down  from  eight  to  five;  in  the 
same  period  the  consumption  of  brandy  (50  per  cent,  of 
alcohol)  only  dropped  by  0.8  litre  per  head  per  annum  (8.66 
litres  instead  of  9.46  litres).  A  noteworthy  detail  is  that  in 
three  Provinces,  the  diminution  in  t,he  number  of  public 
houses  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  consumption. 


HOW   ZOLA'S   LAST   WORKS    WERE    WRITTEN.' 

In  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  for  July,  1905, 
there  was  noticed  an  article  on  Zola's  method  of 
work,  contributed  by  H.  Massis  to  La  Revue  of  Tune 
15th  and  July  ist.  A  second  article,  also  based 
on  Zola's  notebooks,  etc.,  is  begun  in  La  Revue  of 
March  15th,  the  subject  being  in  this  instance  the 
last  three  works  of  Zola. 

PLAN  OF  THE   FOUE,  GOSPELS. 

Zola  thus  outlines  the  general  plan  of  his  last 
-series  of  novels:  — 

The  natural  conclusion  of  all  my  work.  My  love  of 
strength  and  health,  fruitfulness  and  work,  my  need  for 
truth  and  justice  breaking  out  at  last.  The  whole  based  on 
science. 

Tlie  idea  came  to  me  to  do  the  four  gospels — John.  Luke, 
Matthew,  Mark.  I  should  thus  have  Fruitfulness,  Work, 
Truth,  Justice  (Humanity?).  Above  all  I  should  abandon 
the  idea  of  having,  as  in  the  "  Three  Cities,"  one  single 
hero.  Can  I  not  imagine  four  sons  of  Peter,  four  brothers 
who  would  be  the  four  heroes,  of  four  episodes?  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  that  I  shall  have  in  each  novel  the  entire  life 
of  a  man  to  unfold  to  his  eightieth  or  ninetieth  year.  Each 
brother  represents  what  the  title  of  the  episode  signifies. 
The  order  of  the  episodes  very  good:  First,  Fruitfulness  to 
people  the  world— that  is  to  say,  the  uninhabited  parts; 
next.  Work  which  makes  life;  then,  Trutli  which  is  science, 
and  which  prepares  for  .iustice;  and,  lastly.  Justice  which 
reunites  Humanity,  assures  peace  and  makes  final  happi- 
ness. 

SUBJECTS  INTEE-EELATED. 

The  subjects  were  also  to  be  related  to  one  an- 
other, and  were  not  to  remain  isolated  from  one  an- 
other.    Zolo  continues  :  — 

In  "Fruitfulness"  my  John,  with  so  many  children,  must 
work  so  that  his  children  may  live  and  that  his  family  may 
be  numerous  and  prosperous.  Work  cannot  do  without 
Science,  and  Justice  cannot  do  without  truth.  Each  brother 
therefore   must  in  his  special   episode  make  allusion  to   his 
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three  other  brothers  in  the  business  which  they  have  to  ac- 
complish.   There  will  be  diChculties  of  detail. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  Zola,  says  the  editor 
of  Zola's  Notes,  is  resumed  in  the  cult  of  life.  His 
novels  sing  of  health,  complete  bodily  development, 
physical  and  moral  balance.  Zola  counsels  us  un- 
ceasingly to  accept  life,  the  whole  of  life. 

THE    HOSANNAH    OF    WORK. 

He  then  shows  his  faith  in  work  and  his  confi- 
dence in  socialism.     The  notes  continue  thus:  — 

More  goodness,  truth  and  justice.  The  logical  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  by  just  laws  regulating  universal  labour.  In- 
dividualism as  the  service  of  solidarity.  How  a  child  is 
made  into  a  man  of  action,  energy,  truth  and  justice. 

To  found  the  city  after  having  founded  the  family  and 
the  new  society  by  the  new  organisation  of  work.  Work 
necessary,  the  universal  saviour  which  organises  life.  The 
hosannah  of  work! 

TEIUMPH   OF   TRUTH. 

The  last  work  which  Zola  left  is  "Truth."  In 
reference  to  it  he  wrote :  — 

Truth  for  Mark.  I  have  already  established  that  he  had  a 
passion  for  it.  He  must  have  it  or  suffer.  Then  he  was  an 
optimist  for  some  time,  convinced  tliat  truth  had  an  irre- 
sistible force  to  which  all  souls  yielded.  Truth  a-dvances 
and  nothing  will  stop  it.  Even  when  he  is  conquered  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  he  is  to  persist  in  saying 
that  truth  is  advancing,  and  in  the  end  he  is  right.  That  is 
my  triumph. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN. 

For  Zola,  says  the  editor  of  the  Notes,  instruc- 
tion and  science  alone  can  prepare  the  triumph  of 
truth.  The  Notes  are  followed  by  what  Zola  calls 
the  sketches  of  the  stories.  Discussing  them  with 
himself,  he  writes  down  his  soliloquies,  putting 
down  everything  which  occurs  to  him  without  anv 
thought  of  art.  Each  personage  is  dealt  with  in 
turn — his  actions,  his  history,  age,  health,  physical 
aspect,  temperament,  character,  etc.,  and  his  con- 
duct in  the  various  incidents  of  the  storv.  The  mid-  ■ 
March  number  of  La  Revue  publishes  the  portraits 
of  the  heroes  of  ''  Fruitfulness ''  and  "Truth." 
leaving  "  Work  "  for  the  next  number. 

Of  "  Fruitfulness  "  Zola  writes:  — 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  locality.  As  it  is  difficult  not  to 
liave  Paris  for  the  secondary  characters,  I  will  choose  a  place 
in  the  country  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Paris  for  the 
family,  a  sterile  plain,  with  ponds  which  are  to  be  drained, 
while  the  water  will  make  the  bad  soil  productive.  Jean 
notes  the  low  price  of  the  land,  and  he  thinks  he  can  buy 
it  and  cultivate  ft.  While  his  eleven  children  are  growing 
up  in  the  country  the  property  increases.  At  Paris  a  dra- 
matic incident,  and  one  of  Jean's  children  dies.  Then  two 
more  children,  twins,  are  born.  Jean  must  live  at  least 
eighty  years,  perhaps  bo  nearly  a  centenarian.  The  secon- 
dary intrigues  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  of  Jean's 
wife. 

MARK  THE  TEACHER. 

In  Truth,  I  start  out  with  the  idea  that  if  human  progress 
is  slow  it  is  because  men  are  without  knowledge.  Education 
will  tl.en  be  the  foundation  ;  to  know,  to  know  truth  especi- 
ally, would  permit  the  rapid  realisation  of  all  progress,  and 
would  assure  universal  happiness.  Take  the  example  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  If  France  was  not  with  us,  it  was  because 
she  did  not  and  could  not  know,  fed  as  she  is  on  lies,  and 
with  an  intellect  which  did  not  permit  her  to  reason  accord- 
ing to    method  and    arrive   at  a  conviction  by   the  exercise 


of  reason.  The  mentality  must  be  changed;  the  experi- 
mental method  must  be  given  to  all,  and  immediately  jus- 
tice will  become  possible.  I  must,  tlierefore,  make  Mark  a 
teacher.  I  must  imagine  a  local  affair,  a  judicial  error,  the 
condemnation  of  an  innocent  man,  the  priests  taking  part 
against  the  innocent  man  in  the  intere.sts  of  religion.  Mark 
must  be  certain  that  truth  alone  will  make  the  people 
capable  of  justice  and  happiness,  and  hence  his  fight  for 
truth  and  against  the  Cliurch  to  end  in  liberation  from 
Rome.  Then  there  is  the  personal  drama  of  Mark — altogether 
four  books,  each  witli  four  chapters. 


JOHN   WESLEY   ON   DRINK,  TOBACCO   AND 
TAXES. 

His  Idea  of  a  Licensing  Bill. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  April  pub- 
lishes a  very  interesting  article  on  the  economics  of 
John  Wesley.     The  famous  Apostle  of  Methodism — 

was  specially  severe  against  the  liquor  trade.  "  We  must 
not  sell  anything  which  tends  to  impair  health.  Such  is 
eminently  all  the  liquid  fire  commonly  called  drams  or 
spirituous  liquors.  It  is  true  these  may  have  a  place  in 
medicine;  they  may  be  of  use  in  some  disorders,  though 
there  would  rarely  be  occasion  for  them  were  it  not  for  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  practitioner.  Therefore  such  as  pre- 
pare and  sell  them  only  for  this  end  may  keep  their  con- 
science clear.  But  who  are  they?  Who  prepare  them  only 
for  this  end?  Do  you  know  ten  distillers  in  England? 
Then  excuse  these.  But  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common 
way,  to  any  who  will  buy,  are  poisoners  general.  They 
murder  His  Majesty's  subjects  by  wholesale.  Neither  does 
their  eye  pity  or  spare.  They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep. 
And  what  is  their  gain?  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men? 
Who  then  would  envy  their  large  estates  and  sumptuous 
palaces?  A  curse  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  curse  of 
God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the  timber,  the  furniture  of  them ! 
The  curse  of  God  is  in  their  gardens,  their  walks,  their 
graves;  a  fire  that  burns  to  the  nethermost  hell  "  (VI.  128-9), 
and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

"Use  no  tobacco  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician-  It  is 
an  uncleanly  and  unwholesome  self-indulgence,  and  the 
more  customary  it  is  the  more  resolutely  you  should  break 
off  from  every  degree  of  that  evil  custom."  "Use  no  snuff 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  I  suppose  no  otiier 
nation  in  Europe  is  in  such  vile  bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty, 
dirty  custom  as  the  Irish  are.  But  let  Christians  be  in  this 
bondage  no  longer."  ''  Touch  no  dram.  It  is  liquid  fire. 
It  is  liquid,  tliough  slow,  poison."  He  imputes  to  drink, 
snuff,  and  smoky  cabins  the  "  blindness  which  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly common  throughout  the  nation." 

In  one  of  his  books  he  declares:  — 

We  cannot  study  to  ruin  our  neighbour's  trade  to  advance 
our  own;  much  less  can  we  entice  away  or  receive  any  of 
hie  servants  or  workmen  whom  he  has  need  of.  None  can 
gain  by  swallowing  up  his  neighbour's  substance  without 
gaining  the  damnation  of  hell. 

Di.scussing  the  high  price  of  everything,  Wesley 
makes  two  or  three  suggestions.  Prohibit  all  distil- 
ling— the  great  bane  of  the  country.  Lay  a  tax  of 
ten  pounds  on  every  horse  exported  to  France,  and 
a  tax  of  fi.\e  pounds  on  every  gentleman's  horse. 
Let  no  farms  of  above  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Repress  luxury  both  by  laws  and  example.  As  to 
the  national  debt,  discharge  half  of  it,  so  save  two 
millions  a  year  (Wesley  does  not  say  how),  and 
abolish  all  useless  pensions,  especially  to  idle  gover- 
nors of  forts  and  castles. 
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LORD    CROMER'S   "MODERN    EGYPT." 

Various  Viex^s  by  Diverse  Critics. 
A  Writer  of  Half  Truths. 
"  Stanhope  of  Chester  '"  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  Lord  Cromer's  "Modern   Egypt"   in  the     West- 
minster Review  for  April.     He  says: — • 

In  assuming  to  undertake  the  exposition  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory during  the  last  thirty  odd  years,  Lord  Cromer  should 
have  remembered  that  hie  great  position  created  what  al- 
most amounted  to  a  fiduciary  relationship  between  his 
readers  and  him,  in  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  were 
at  his  mercy.  Lord  Cromer  has  crowned  his  career  by  writ- 
ing over  a  thousand  pages  of  half-truths,  a  feat  as  un- 
paralleled, for  a  man  of  his  reputation,  as  his  government 
of  Egypt,  with  the  bitterness  of  its  mocking  sympathy  for 
''  nationalist  aspirations."  This  sympathy  is  the  velvet 
glove  in  which  Lord  Cromer  has  hidden  the  iron  hand  of  his 
own  jealous  autocracy. 

Lord  Cromer  has  swept  aside  every  obstacle  that  might 
have  caused  his  pen  to  hesitate  in  chronicling  the  progress 
of  Egypt.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  an  unpleasant  one, 
for  it  must  convince  that  there  was  a  sin^^ular  meanness  in 
Lord  Cromer's  nature,  a  petty  envy  of  successful  rivals  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  There  are  not  infre- 
quently wholesale  omissions;  but  when  these  omissions  are 
glaringly  manifest  they  may  often  be  supplemented  from 
other  sources.  It  is  when  the  omissions  are  skilfully  made, 
and  yet  miore  skilfully  concealed,  that  they  are  most  dan- 
gerous. 

We  accuse  Lord  Cromer  of  copying  these  faults  of  the 
writers  of  all  schools  on  Egypt. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

An  anonymous  lady  contributes  to  the  Lady's 
Realm  a  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  the  girl- 
hood of  the  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  is,  so 
she  says,  a  good  cyclist  and  a  bold  and  fearless 
swimmer. 

*  *         * 

There  is  a  capital  full-page  portrait  of  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  in  the  World's  Work  of  April  illus- 
trating an  article  by  his  French  translator,  who 
declares  that  "The  Jungle  Book"  is  one  of  the 
four,  five,  or  six  noble  books  which  stand  as  the 
monuments  of  the  human  race  ! 

*  *         * 

Father  Archangel  Leslie,  a  Capuchin  friar,  who 
died  in  1637,  is  described  in  the  January-  number  of 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  as  being  a 
Scotch  Apostle  of  great  note,  who  did  excellent  work 
at  Cremona  when  it  was  smitten  with  the  plague. 
He  had  a  life  of  many  adventures,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

*  *         * 

The  Chaulaiiqiian  for  March  contains  a  character 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Edward  Drinker 
Cope,  the  palaeontologist.  The  writer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ballou,  says  he  is  inclined  to  put  him  before  even 
such  men  as  Darwin,  Agassiz,  Linnseus,  Humboldt, 
etc.  Professor  Cope  was  a  Quaker;  he  w^as  born 
in  1840  and  died  in  1897.  He  combined  all  his 
life  a  long  reverence  for  pure  religion  and  pure 
science. 


RANDOM  READINGS  FROM  THE   REVIEWS. 

LUTHER    ON    HENRY    VIII. 

A  sample  of  Luther's  controversial  style  may 
fittingly  be  given  from  his  pamphlet  to  Henry  VIII.  : 
'■  If  a  King  of  England  spits  his  impudent  lies  in  my 
face  I  have  a  right  in  my  turn  to  throw  them  back 
down  his  own  throat.  If  he  blasphemes  my  sacred 
doctrines,  if  he  casts  his  filth  at  the  throne  of  my 
Monarch,  my  Christ,  he  need  not  be  astonished  at 
mv  defiling  in  like  manner  his  royal  diadem,  and 
proclaiming  him.  King  of  England  though  he  be,  a 
liar  and  a  rascal." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

*  *         * 

MR.  H.   G.  WELLS'S  "FUTURE  OP  AilERICA." 

For  a  century,  perhaps,  several  books  a  year  have 
been  written  about  us,  but  not  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them  de.serve  more  assiduous  attention  than  this 
small  volume.  It  is  a  book  full  of  imaginative  in- 
sight, full  of  swift  glimpses,  as  if  the  eye  were  aided 
by  a  powerful  glass.  Even  when  he  looks  upon  a 
great  question,  like  that  of  immigration  or  the  negro, 
he  throws  more  light  into  it  and  about  it  than  many 
who   lived    long   in   its  presence. — Chautaug^uan  for 

March. 

*  *         * 

0:N'    lady    DOROTHY    NEVILLES     "  REMINISCENCES." 

But  why  does  the  book,  in  spite  of  all  these  diver- 
sions, fill  us  wdth  depression,  as  though  on  a  rainy 
day  we  had  lost  ourselves  in  some  dingy  and 
rambling  old  house,  crowded  with  ornaments,  and 
frivolous  in  spite  of  its  age  ?  It  is  partly  because  it 
is  so  solid  still  in  appearance  and  formidable  with  all 
the  furniture  of  life,  and  partly  because  whatever 
genuine  test  you  apply  to  it,  it  goes  to  pieces  directly. 
— Virginia  Stephen    in  Cornhill. 

*  *         * 

HOW  LINCOLN  BELIEVED  IN  GOD. 
Xot  far  from  Mr.   Lincoln,  a  prominent  senator, 

whom  we  may  call  Senator  D ,  in  a  strong,  deep 

\oice  remarked  :  "  I  believe  that,  if  we  could  only  do 
right  as  a  people,  the  Lord  would  help  us  and  we 
should  have  a  decided  success  in  this  terrible 
struggle."  Mr.  Lincoln,  hearing  the  remark  of  the 
senator,  with  his  clear,  shrill  enunciation,  cried  out : 
'■'  My  faith  is  greater  than  yours."  The  senator 
who  had  spoken  then  said,  "  How  so,  Mr.  Lincoln?"' 
"  I  am  confident,"  said  he,  "  that  God  will  make  us 


do    sufficientlv    ri<iht     to 


us    the    victor  v. 


General  Howard,  in  the  Century. 
*         *         * 

QUAINT   MARRIAGE    CUSTOM. 

.Among  the  northern  castes  of  the  Betul  district 
there  is  a  quaint  marriage  custom.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  go  to  the  river  to  worship  Ghatoia.  the 
god  of  river  crossings.  Going  to  the  river,  the 
bridegroom  runs  after  the  bride,  beating  her  with  a 
thin  stick,  but  on  the  way  back  the  bride  beats  the 
bridegroom,  saying,  "  All  my  life  you  will  beat  me; 
to-dav  I  shall  beat  vou." — The  Indian  World. 
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SCOTLAND   TjNDER   CROMWELL. 

"  Thair  justice,"  says  Nicoll,  "  exceedit  the 
Scottis  in  mony  thinges."  The  preservation  of  order 
in  the  country  was  also  efficiently  maintained.  Forts 
were  built  and  garrisoned  at  Inverness,  Inverlochy, 
Perth,  Ayr,  and  Leith,  and  there  were  also  about 
twenty  smaller  ones  built.  As  a  result  the  Highlands 
were  controlled,  and  internal  communication  w^as 
facilitated.  "  A  man  may  ride  all  Scotland  over 
with  a  switch  in  his  hand  and  ^^loo  in  his  pocket, 
which  he  could  not  have  done  these  five  hundred 
years." — Theodora  Keith,  in  the  Scottish  His- 
torical Revieic. 

*  •)«•         » 

THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  late  sixties  my  father  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  Scotland  for  engineers  capable  of  keeping 
engine  log-books,  because  enough  grown  men  who 
could  read  and  write  were  not  to  be  found  in  one  of 
England's  greatest  seaports.  In  the  same  city  there 
were  at  that  time  dames'  schools  where  there  were  no 
books,  still  less  any  Nature  or  object  teaching  w^hich 
might  profitably  replace  them,  and  w^here  the  chil- 
dren learned  their  letters  from  the  local  Alhambra 
playbills. —  C.  S.  Bremner.  in  School. 

*■  *         * 

WET   TREAT   WOMEN   WORSE   THAN   ANIMALS  ? 

No  man  in  his  senses  would  treat  the  female  of 
any  species  of  animal  under  his  care  in  the  manner 
we  treat  our  own.  He  would  never  dream  of  placing 
ridiculous  restrictions  and  dwarfing  conditions  upon 
these,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  natural  and  proportion- 
ate  development  of   the    sexes   alike. — Westminster 

Review. 

*  *         * 

THE    RAGGED,    FILTHY    DEPEATITT   OF    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Howard,  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Univer- 
sity,  recently  declared,  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  that 
— "  There  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  every  visitor 
to  Germany  who  expected  to  see  want  and  misery 
on  every  hand.  .  .  .  He  will  fail  to  find  the 
ragged,  filthy  depravity  which  marks  England.'" — - 
Westminster  Review. 


SOMETHING  LIKE   A  DOG  STORY. 

A  Xewfoundland  dog  when  given  a  penny  would 
spend  it  at  the  baker's,  but  if  he  didn't  feel  hungry, 
used  to  hide  it  under  a  mat.  This  was  his  bank,  and 
sometimes  he  had  quite  a  number  of  coppers  thus 
collected.  From  this  pile  he  used  to  take  a  half- 
penny or  penny  when  he  wanted  it.  He  knew  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  two  coins,  and  that  he 
had  to  get  two  biscuits  for  a  penny  and  one  for  a 
halfpenny.  If  he  took  a  j^enny  and  wanted  only 
one  l)iscuit,  he  would  wait  for  his  change.  Once  he 
was  tried  with  a  sixpence.  He  promptly  took  it  to 
the  liaker's,  obtained  two  biscuits  and  five  pennies, 
and  then  returned  to  the  giver  and  let  him  have  the 
change. — Little  Folks. 


IS  GOLF  A  DEAR  GAME  OR  NOT.' 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Sabine,  in  Fry's  Magazine  for  April, 
maintains  that  dozens  of  golfers  play  golf  all  the 
\ear  round  at  a  cost  of  4s.  a  week.  I'his  includes 
the  jQ2  2s.  subscription,  £.2  los.  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, jQ2  los.  for  balls,  and  another  £2  ids.  for 
extras.     Of  course,  this  ;!^io  does  not  include  meal's 

and  refreshments  on  the  links. 

*  *         * 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

In  East  and  West  for  February  there  is  an  in- 
teresting editorial  note  on  the  Indian  Ideal  of  Wo- 
manhood. The  writer  says  that  India  has  sacrificed 
the  freedom  of  woman  on  the  altar  of  purity,  under 
the  belief,  encouraged  by  ascetic  teachers,  sometimes 
with  wild  and  absurd  stories,  that  the  two  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  But  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  woman  enjoyed  the  same  measure  of 
liberty  in  India  at  one  time  as  she  does  to-day  in 
Burma.     It  is  curious  that  in  Burma,  Buddhism  has 

not  injuriously  affected  the  position  of  women. 

*  *         * 

ADVERTISE  "THE  EMPIRE  IN  LIQUIDATION." 

I  think  that  a  prudent  anxiety  for  our  future 
welfare  should  lead  our  statesmen,  on  grounds  of 
both  principle  and  expediency,  to  adopt  as  their 
definite  policy  that  of  ultimately  withdrawing  from 
all  those  territories,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Protec- 
torates where  our  presence  is  now  maintained  by 
force  against  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the 
legitimate  rulers,  and  that  this  policy  should  be 
publicly  proclaimed  for  the  information  of  the  world 
at  large.  The  same  considerations  do  not  quite  ap- 
ply in  the  case  of  the  great  self-governing  Colo- 
nies, and  the  question  of  their  treatment  might  be 
reserved    for    later   examination  and    decision. — H. 

Ellis,  in  the  Positivist  Revieic. 

*  *         * 

HOW   TO    BECOME    A    GOOD    STENOGRAPHER. 

"  My  advice  would  be  :  gain  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  and  do  not  think  of  speed  until 
you  know  the  correct  form  for  every  word.  Then 
practise  at  least  an  hour  each  day.  Neatness  is  a 
most  important  thing.  The  man  who  writes  the 
neatest  and  lightest,  and  hardly  lets  his  pen  touch 
the  paper,  makes  the  fastest  writer.  Read  every- 
thing that  is  published  in  shorthand.  Enthusiasm 
is  tTie  greatest  necessity,  and  without  it,  high  speed 
cannot  be  .attained.  It  will  not  come  without  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  The  game,  however,  is  worth  the 
candle." — Mr.  Godfrey,  winner  of  all  international 
prizes  for  speed  in  shorthand — 220  words  per  min- 
ute.— Young  Men^ s  Magazine. 

*  »  * 

THE    MOST   MARVELLOUS    OF   MACHINES. 

The  human  brain  is  the  most  marvellous  machine 
in  the  world.  It  occupies  less  space  in  proportion  to 
its  capabilities  than  any  machine  it  ever  invented. 
It  sends  a  special  nerve — 160.000  in  all — to  every 
ultimate  fibre  of  some  five  hundred  mu.scles,  to  many 
thousand  branching  twigs  of  arteries,  to  every  pin- 
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head  area  of  the  numerous  glands  which  keep  the 
machine  properly  oiled,  heated,  or  cooled ;  to  some 
sixteen  square  feet  of  skin,  which  is  the  outposi 
guard  of  its  castle,  with  such  completeness  that  the 
point  of  a  pin  cannot  find  an  area  unguarded.  It 
possesses  special  quarters  for  the  reception  and 
translation  of  a  constant  stream  of  vibrations  that 
are  the  product  of  all  things  movable  or  still  in  the 
outer  world.  On  the  retina  of  every  open  eye  is  a 
picture  of  the  outer  view ;  a  focussed  imprint  of 
every  ray  of  light  and  colour ;  and  in  the  Visual 
Chamber  of  the  Mental  Palace  stands  a  Vibrascope, 
a  magic  lantern  that  receives  the  retinal  picture  in 
its  billion  speeding  series  of  light  waves  and  throws 
them  upon  its  mental  screen  as  a  livang,  moving 
picture  of  light  and  shade  and  colour.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Sound  is  a  Vibraphone,  over  whose  active 
wires  passes  every  wave  of  sound,  from  the  dripping 
of  the  dew  to  the  orchestral  fortissimo,  from  the 
raucous  screech  of  the  locomotive  to  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  through  the  meadow  grass. —  Edward  A. 
Ayres,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April. 


* 


* 


SOME  EXAMHSTATION  HOWLEES. 

The  following  Malapropisms  are  selected  and  pub- 
lished from  certain  examination  papers  : — 

A  diplomat  is  someone  who  puts  true  things  in  a 
better  light,  which  changes  them  and  alters  their 
sense. 

A  lake  is  a  piece  of  water  that  the  land  has  grown 
round. 

The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side  we  don't  talk 
about. 

A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  that  has  a  creator 
and  throws  out  melted  rocks. 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolt  we  should  always  have 
equal  nights  and  days. 

The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration. 

The  blood  in  the  body  is  taken  by  means  of  tubs 
to  the  heart,  and  there  detained. 

How  did  William  I.  put  down  the  rebellions  of 
the  Saxons  ? — He  put  them  down  in  Doomsday 
Book. — "  Malapropisms,"  in  the  Albany  Review. 

•jfr         *         * 

A  SURVEY  or  SOCIAL  ASSETS. 

Progress,  the  organ  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  publishes  in  its  April  number  a  most 
valuable  classification  of  social  agencies  working  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  our 
people.  The  paper  is  called  Social  Assets,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  local  committees  should  be  formed 
everywhere  to  make  accurate  surveys  of  how  far 
these  agencies  exist  in  their  district.  It  is  work  very 
similar  to  that  which  our  Helpers  undertook  eighteen 
years  ago,  but  much  more  systematically  arranged. 

^  *  -x 

THE  PESSIMISM  OP    "  OUIDA." 

Brutality  is  increasing  everywhere,  and  England 
has  forfeited  her  reputation  for  humanity  and  mercy 
by  this  frightful  war  in  South  Africa.     The  masses 


grow,  and  will  grow,  more  vulgar  every  year.  Art, 
so  far  from  being  generalised,  is  dying.  What  is 
called  civilisation  is  completely  destroying  the  beau- 
tiful arts  and  handicrafts  of  Asia.  Art  and  machin- 
ery cannot  dwell  together.  I  see  that  you  feel  the 
world  is  going  backward  and  becoming  more  and 
more  brutal.  The  movement  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  has  had  no  influence,  and  the  hideous  increase 
of  animal  torture,  due  to  science,  is  the  chief  mark 
of  the  time.  Motoring,  too,  is  surely  a  hardening 
and  brutalising  factor,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
keen  motorist  feels  any  pang  at  the  deaths  he  causes  : 
Why  did  the  stupid  creature  get  in  the  way  ?  Human 
life  seems  to  me  much  coarser  and  ruder  than  it  was 
even    twenty-five    years    ago.      What    say    you? — 

"  OuiDA,"   in  the  Humanitarian  for   March. 

*  *         * 

JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  is 
not  less  than  1,600,000,  and  may  reach  2,000,000. 
They  have  established  themselves  in  our  leading 
cities,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  found  in 
small  towns  and  country  places.  In  Greater  New 
York  there  are  about  1,000,000,  in  Chicago  180,000, 
in  Philadelphia  100,000,  in  Boston  80,000,  in  St. 
Louis  50,000,  in  Pittsburgh  45,000,  in  Baltimore 
35,000,  in  Cleveland  35,000,  in  San  Francisco 
33,000,  in  Cincinnati  30,000,  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  28,000.  The  larger  part  of  these  Jews 
have  come  to  this  country  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  rate  of  increase  from  this  source  is 
rapidly  advancing.  The  positions  of  influence  occu- 
pied by  many  of  these  Jews  give  them  a  power  far 
beyond  what  might  be  indicated  by  their  numbers. 
On  good  authority  it  is  stated  that  in  New  York  there 
are  about  three  thousand  Jewish  lawyers  and  a  thou- 
sand Jewish  physicians.  In  each  of  the  large  uni- 
versities there  are  from  one  to  six  professors  who 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  race.  In  addition  to  their  own 
distinctively  Jewish  newspapers,  some  of  the  leading 
dailies  are  owned  by  Jews. — The  Cliristian  States- 
man  March. 

*  *         * 

THE  ECONOMIC   CRISIS   IN   GERMANY. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Condition  of  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  is  the 
subject  of  an  article,  by  Raphael  Georges  Levy,  in 
the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  He  says  the  crisis  in  Germany  in  the  past 
year  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  American 
crisis.  In  the  United  States  the  crisis  developed 
with  extraordinary  \dolence  because,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  causes  of  every  crisis,  there  were  unfore- 
seen elements  which  brought  about  exceptional 
troubles.  In  Germany  the  crisis  is  the  natural  result 
of  an  over-prosperous  period,  and  in  a  sense  there 
is  no  German  crisis  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  inevitable 
evolution  of  human  society  which  alternates  between 
intense  epochs  of  production  and  periods  of  calm. 
The  writer  does  not  think  the  increase  of  population 
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a  danger;  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  it  as  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  from  both  the  military  and  the 
industrial  point  of  view. 


AGAINST    MUNICIPAL    SOCIALISM. 

Louis  Paul  Dubois  criticises  in  the  first  March 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  Municipal 
Socialism  in  England.  He  thinks  it  a  strange  an- 
omaly that  England,  the  traditional  country  of 
individualism  and  economic  liberty,  should  give  the 
most  complete  example  and  the  most  extended  appli- 
cation of  municipal  Socialism  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  But  the  principle  we  are  asked  to 
believe  was  being  carried  too  far,  and  as  a  reaction 
has  set  in,  the  writer  takes  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  and  mark  the  results  from  the 
financial,  economic,  and  social  point  of  view.  From 
the  economic  point  of  view,  he  says,  the  general 
opinion  is  that  municipal  industries  are  not  only 
more  costly  than  private  enterprises,  but  they  lack 
the  spirit  of  invention  and  progress,  and  the  com- 
mercial tact,  which  are  the  soul  of  business.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  so  far  from  being  a  factor  of  pro- 
gress, municipalism  paralyses  it  by  paralysing  compe- 
tition, and  in  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the 
municipalities  have  not  a  monopoly,  their  competi- 
tion is  disastrous  to  private  enterprise.  He  warns 
France  against  the  experiences  of  England. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  PLANTS. 

The  second  March  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
publishes  an  interesting  article  by  J.  Owsinsky,  on 
the  Personality  of  Plants.  The  writer,  who  is  the 
owner  of  extensive  territory  in  Podolsk,  is  described 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  culture  which  has 
had  surprising  results.  He  believes  in  the  existence 
of  the  "  vegetable  animal,"  and  in  the  principle 
that  plants,  like  animals,  live  a  natural  life,  and 
have  needs,  desires,  and  a  conscience.  As  a  starting 
point,  he  treats  plants  as  we  treat  animals — that 
is  to  sav,  he  realises  that  we  must  take  account  of 
their  will  if  we  wish  them  to  yield  to  our  desires.  In 
regard  to  t^e  action  of  temperature  and  light  on 
plantS;  he  finds  plants  as  sensitive  as  animals,  and 
the  secret  of  his  new  system  of  culture  consists 
simply  in  sowing  the  grains  of  cereals  very  close  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  that  each  grain  falls  singly  or 
separately  and  leaves  enough  clear  space  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sun  and  tht*  li^ht.  The  adv:intaf;es  of 
the  system  are  the  saving  of  half  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  the  doubling  of  the  crops.  _  By  regu- 
lating the  moisture  in  the  soil  the  seeds  germinate 
in  dry  weather,  and  during  wet  seasons  the  plants 
suffer  less  from  humidity.  Bacteria  multiply  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  bacteria  that  the 
enormous  crops  are  due.  The  plants  mature  quicker 
and  so  suffer  less  from  parasites. 


The  American   Presidential   Contest. 

The  American  magazines  have  been  very  full  of 
sketches  of  Governor  Hughes,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  against  Bill  Taft.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Grose,  writing  in  the  World  To-Day,  quotes  the 
following  expression  of  opinion  from  the  mouth  of 
a  well-known  politician  who  had  vainly  tried  to 
secure   Governor   Hughes's   support   for   a   personal 

scheme :  — ■ 

That  is  the  strangest  man  I  ever  met.  You  can't  make 
any  sort  of  trade  with  him;  you  can't  approach  him  on  the 
side  of  personal  advantage;  you  can't  seem  to  touch  his 
political  ambition.  He  is  beyond  me.  The  jool  simphj  does 
right  the  whole  time! 

Mr.  Grose  also  mentions  as  a  curious  detail  that 
when  Mr.  Hughes  smiles  he  shows  his  upper  row 
of  big,  flat,  buck  teeth.  He  is  a  man  of  extra- 
oidinary  capacity  for  work,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  insurance  investigations  he  worked  with  his 
assistants  and  stenographers  until  two,  three,  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  beginning  again  the 
next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 


MR.  W.S.  LILLY  ON  SOCIALISM. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  writes 
an  article  on  "  The  Will  of  the  People,"  which  is 
only  important  because  it  shows  how  the  Socialist 
movement  is  impressing  unsympathetic  outsiders. 
Mr.  Lilly  says  :  — 

There  are  signs,  clear  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
day  of  party  goverumenL  among  us  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
.  .  .  That  what  is  vaguely  called  Socialism  is  the  great 
sign  of  the  times,  in  the  public  order.  .  .  .  The  rise  and 
growing  strength  of  the  Labour  Party  sufficiently  indicate 
the  progress  which  it  is  now  making.  Who  can  doubt  that 
this  party  has  the  promise  of  the  future?  It  has  something 
tangible  to  oHer  to  the  masses  as  the  object  for  which  they 
should  use  their  oversvhelming  political  power. 

Mr.  Lilly  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  "  Instead 
of  pouring  forth  unmeasured  invective  against 
Socialism,  it  were  surely  better  to  inquire  what  truth 
there  may  be  in  it.  For  it  is  by  the  truth  latent  in 
any  doctrine,  however  pernicious,  that  it  succeeds 
among  men.  .  .  .  Socialism  is,  in  some  sort,  a  pro- 
test for  the  organic  nature  of  civil  society.  Nor  is 
the  organisation  of  industry  necessarily  a  violation 
of  freedom." 

But  having  gone  so  far,  Mr.  Lilly  recoils  with 
horror  from  what  may  be,  and  ends  his  article  by 
saying  :  "  And  may  not  the  tyranny  of  Capitalism  be 
succeeded  by  a  worse  tyranny  of  Communism  ?  That 
is  the  secret  of  the  future." 

All  who  feel  intere.ste<l  in  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
va.sion  of  England  should  read  Lieutenant  Dewar's 
elaborate  paper  in  the  Z'nited  Service  Maqazine  for 
.\pril.  There  they  will  find  the  whole  thing  calcu- 
lated to  a  nicety,  and  will  be  able  to  say  to  a  minute 
how  long  it  will  take  a  raider  to  land  his  last  waggon 
h-om  the  transports.  Ten  steamens  can  bring  15,800 
men,  3200  liorees  and  192  wasgons.  and  land  them  al] 
in  22|  hours.  Sir  Edward  Collen  publislie-s  hi.s  reply  to 
Losh  E.sher's  "  Problem  in  Military  Education."  He 
says  the  fiystem_  of  garrison  instruction  requires  re- 
form, not  abolition. 
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THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS. 

The  approach  of  the  Presidential  Election  over- 
shadows all  tilings  in  the  United  States,  magazines 
included.  But  the  American  lievieic  of  Eevieics  re- 
fuses to  be  submergetl  by  electioneering  copy,  and  de- 
votes itself  to  describing  the  immense  moral  and  mate- 
rial improvements  that  are  being  accomplished  in 
America.  I  notice  el-sewhere  the  most  remarkable 
paper  on  "  The  Prohibition  Cyclone,"  that  has  burst 
over  the  Southern  States,  and  also  the  account  of  the 
record  cruise  of  the  American  Armada  round  dape 
Horn.  There  i.s  another  most  interesting  paper  on 
the  completion  of  the  railwavs  under  the  Hudson,  a 
work  which  has  cost  £14,000,000  sterling.  At  the 
New  York  terminal  the  station  officials  can  handle 
1000  passengers  per  minute.  Another  most  sugges- 
tive paper  describes  the  immense  area— over  100  mil- 
lion acres — of  swamp  which  awaits  draining  in  the 
United  States.  The  editor's  History  of  the  Montli  is 
as  full  and  as  copiously  illustrated  as  ever.  No 
American  abroad  can  afford  to  do  without  the  Ameri- 
can Revieu-  of  Beriews.  It  is  the  only  periodical 
that  can  keep  one  posted  on  all  things  American  all 
the  vear  round. 


NORTH  AMESICAN  KEYIEW. 

The  yorfli  American  Beriew  for  March  is  a  good 
number.  Mr.  Colquhoun  discusses  the  Panama  Canal 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  and  warns  the  Ameri- 
cans that  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  attempting  to 
cut  the  canal  at  present  they  will  never  be  able  to  get 
the  work  done  in  the  time  they  calculate.  He  says:  — 
If  the  work  which  is  said  to  be  now  proceeding  at  Gatun 
were  abandoned,  and  all  energy  were  concentrated  in  dam- 
ming the  Chagres  at  Gamboa,  and  excavation  were  vigor- 
ously pressed,  a  sea-level  canal  might  be  opened  in  t«n 
years  from  the  present  time.  A  lock  canal  with  dam  at 
Gamboa  might  possibly  take  less  time — though  this  is 
doubtful;  but  whether  it  is  wortli  while  to  construct  expen- 
sive temporary  works  just  to  save  a  year  or  two  and  to 
lessen  the  initial  outlay  is  a  controversial  point.  Prom  an 
English  point  of  view,  it  seems  entirely  false  economy 
Lastly,  the  works  at  present  proceeding,  which  are  expected 
to  open  a  "lock  and  lake"  canal  in  about  seven  years' 
time,  at  a  cost  of  £28.000,000,  will,  if  persisted  in,  put  the 
-canal  back  several  years. 

THE  INTOLERANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  OLEEGY. 
The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent,  who  takes  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  things  in  Russia,  says  that  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Synod  have  begun  by  disapprov- 
ing those  legislative  bills  Avhich  are  grounded  upon 
the  scheme  of  religious  toleration  that  was  unfolded 
in  the  Imperial  ukase  of  Easter,   1905  : — 

For  example,  it  u«ed  to  be  a  pnni.«liable  offence  in  Rus- 
sia for  the  members  of  any  creed,  except  the  established 
Orthodox  Church,  to  seek  to  make  proselytes.  The  law 
was  then  modified,  and  nobody  was  liable  to  punishment 
for  converting  or  perverting  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  among  the  means  em- 
ployed there  was  an  abuse  of  authority,  compulsion,  guile, 
or  a  promise  of  recompense.  Now  the  Holy  Synod  has 
given  utterance  to  the  view  that  the  right  of  freely  spread- 
ing its  tenets  belongs  only  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  Aa  a 
corollary  of  this   theory,   the  Synod  asks  that  the  prohibi- 


tions which  formerly  kept  the  members  of  rival  creeds  from, 
enticing  away  sheep  from  the  true  fold  shall  be  left  in 
vigour. 

Fortunately  the  Holy  Synod  is  not  the  Duma,  much 

less  is  it  the  Emperor. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coyle,  Ex-Motlerator  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  examines  the  conclusions  set  forth 
by  a  Freethinker  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Bed  etc. 

Mr.  A.  McLane  Haniilton,  in  a  paper  on  ■  Psycho- 
pathic Rulers,"  discusses  the  strain  of  insanity  in 
various  European  dynasties.  In  France,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia and  England,  he  says,  until  the  time  of  Prince 
Albert,  all  the  Sovereigns  were  more  or  less  lunatics 

Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins  puts  forward  a  plea  for  dealing 
with  Corporations  in  a  more  sympathetic  spirit.  This, 
he  thinks,  would  be  possible  if  they  were  regarded  a.s 
the  germ  of  a  co-operative  system  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Max  Eastman,  in  an  article  on  •'  The  Poet's 
Mind,"  saj's  that  language  is  poetry,  and  prose  is 
withered  language.  Religious  faith  is  the  culminat- 
ing poem. 

Sir  Alfred  ^laloney  discourses  at  length  in  favour 
of  Preferential  Tariff  within  the  British  Empire, 

THE   WIDE   WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

The  Wide  World  Magazine  for  April  contains  a 
widely  varied  mass  of  stories  of  thrilling  adventure. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Hittery,  who  declares  that  on  August  16th, 
1907,  when  he  was  second  oflScer  of  the  "Cambrian," 
bound  from  London  to  New  York,  the  vessel  had  the 
narrowest  possible  escape  of  being  sunk  by  a  meteor. 
After  a  brilliant  meteoric  display  a  great  luminous 
shape  appeared  to  chase  the  vessel.  It  bathed  the 
whole  sea  and  sky  with  a  blinding  bluish-white  light. 
It  passed  the  ship  with  a  hissing  and  roaring  noise, 
making  a  deafening  din,  such  as  a  dozen  railway 
trains  in  a  tunnel  might  create.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  house,  and  with  a  crash  that  shook  the  ship 
the  meteor  struck  the  sea  only  fifty  feet  away  from 
the  ship.  The  wave  caused  by  its  fall  passed  over 
the  after-deck,  but  no  other  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  F.  Birtles  describes  how  he  crossed  Australia 
on  a  bicycle,  and  Mrs.  Fred  ^lathrin  writes  one  of 
her  lively,  humorous,  descriptive  papers,  telling  the 
story  of  an  eight -flays'  outing  on  the  Veldt.  It  is 
entitled  "  Eight  Days  on  an  African  Farm."  An- 
other interesting  paper  is  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander's 
story  of  how  he  crossed  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile 
in  a  boat.  It  took  three  years  to  make  the  .iourney, 
and  they  only  had  to  carry  the  boat  for  fourteen 
days  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duche.ss  of  Albany  has 
graciously  signified  her  pleasure  in  accepting  member- 
ship of  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  The  International 
Bureau,  of  which  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Southwark  is  chairman,  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
international  work  of  the  National  Vigilance  As.socia- 
tion,  and  amongst  its  members  are  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Right,  Hon,  the  Earl 
of  Lvtton. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Xiiieteeiiih  Century  contains  pious  tributes  to 
the  mtmury  of  its  late  editor.  Sir  James  Knowles, 
from  half-a-dozen  of  his  friends,  beginning  with 
Bi^shop  Welldon  and  ending  with  Frederic  Harrison. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  says  that  the  only  subject  upon 
which  Knowles  remained  resolute  for  long  was  as  to 
opening  his  pages  to  Female  Suffrage.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harri.son  calls  him  the  English  Brunetiere.  Henry 
Birchenough  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters  the  follow- 
ing words,  which,  in  Mr.  Birchenough's  opinion,  sum 
up  the  ideal  of  liLs  editorial  life  :  "To  contribute  to 
the  safety  and  splendour  of  the  Empire,  in  however 
iiumble  a  degree,  makes  life  worth  living." 

NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Sir  William  H.  White,  late  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction, congratulates  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
manv  of  hi.s  criticism.s  and  forecasts  have  been  justi- 
fied "by  the  Navy  Estimates  of  this  year.  He  warns 
us  that  we  shallhave  to  face  much  larger  expeniliture 
upon  naval  construction,  naval  repairs,  stores,  and 
naval  works  at  Rossyth  and  elsewhere.  He  repeats 
his  critici.sm  of  the  "Dreadnought"  policy,  and 
thinks  a  saner  view  i,s  beginning  to  prevail  on  that 
subject.  He  urges  that  arrears  of  cruisers  should  be 
wiped  off  speedily,  if  the  fleet  is  to  be  made  efficient. 

WHAT  THE   EAST  THINKS  OF  THE   WEST. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Anomalies  of  Civilisation," 
Ameer  Ali  arraigns  very  severely  the  civilisation  of 
the  West  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Asiatic.  Re- 
<:ent  events  in  Canada  and  South  Africa,  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  Morocco,  seem  to  liim  to  expose  the  hol- 
lownes.s  of  the  claims  of  superior  morality  advanced 
on  behalf  of  modern  civilisation.     He  says:  — 

Unfortunately  the  tendency,  with  rare  exceptions,  ha-s 
been  in  the  contrary  direction;  wherever  the  West  has  ob- 
truded itself  the  general  result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  Protestant  missionary  Irom  Madagascar,  the  observant 
traveller  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  inquiring  visitor 
in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  all  tell  the  same  story— of  deteriora^ 
tion  of  morals,  destruction  of  the  old  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  which  imparted  strength  anxi  character  to  the 
races,  spread  of  drunkenness,  introduction  of  the  '"social 
«vil  '■   where   it  was  wholly  unknown. 

THE     BRITISH    TRADER   IN    CANADA. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes  summarises  and  comments 
upon  an  admirable  report  presented  by  Mr.  Grigg  to 
the  Board  of  Tratk?  on  the  subject  of  British  Trade 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Hawkes  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Canadians,  unlike  Australians  and  South  Africans, 
seldom  think  of  England  as  "home."  Canadians,  he 
says,  do  not  breathe  an  English  air.  The  interest  in 
British  things  is  growing,  but  there  is  no  British  vote 
in   Canada.     He  says  : — 

It  may  annoy  British  men  of  culture,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  large  affairs,  to  be  told  that  if  they 
desire  Canadian  business  they  will  be  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  Canadian  ideas,  and  that  they  may  only  hope 
for  a  remote  approximation  of  Canadian  ideas  to  British 
standards  with  regard  to  Imperial  questions  upon  which  the 
Colonies  affect  a  rather  high  and  mighty  independence. 
But  the  choice  is  inescapable  in  trade,  and  the  future  is  a 
little  ominous   in  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mi-s.  Creighton  replies  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Free,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Women's  Settlements. 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  asking  the  question  whether 
there  are  men  in  other  worlds,  decides  that  there  are 
certainly  not,  although  there  nu\y  be  intelligent 
beings,  but  totally  different  from  mankind.  ^Irs.  .Stir- 
ling contributes  some   "  Fresh  Light  on  Coke  of  Nor- 


folk,"' Mr.  Nisbett  writes  on  '  The  Recruitment  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Service,"  and  Mr.  Abbott  describes  a 
find  he  has  made  in  Maceoouian  Wedding  Customs, 
which  he  thinks  throws  light  upon  the  Eleu.sinian 
Mvsteries. 


ThE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

I  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "Can  Science 
Abolish  War:--'  and  'The  Black  Art  of  Vivisection." 

A  PLEA  FOR  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  I'nem- 
ployment  and  Its  Cure,"  pleads  for  the  establLshraent 
of  Labour  Exchanges  for  the  proper  organisation  of 
the  labour  inarket.  By  this  means  he  claims  we  can 
(1)  decasuali.se  employment,  (2)  aboli.sh  merelv  local 
unejuploymeut,  (3)  deal  drastically  with  vagraiicy,  (4) 
ascertain  extent  of  unemployment,  and  (5)  organise 
and  guide  the  entrv  of  bovs  and  girls  into  indu.strial 
life. 

MR.  SHAW  VERSUS  CHRISTIANITY  IN  RE  SEX. 
^Ir.  J.  Kenneth  Mozley,  in  an  article  on  "Modern 
Attacks  on  Christian  Ethics,"  .selects  as  tj-pical  as- 
sailants of  Chri.stian  morals,  Nietzsche,"  Bernard 
Shaw,  .John  Davidson,  and  Lowes  Dickinson.  He 
thus  defines  the  difference  between  Beraard  Shaw  and 
the  Christian  Church  : — 

Christianity,  when  face  to  face  with  the  moral  ruin  of  the 
old  world,  took  the  matter  of  purity,  of  marriage,  and  of 
wliat  is  now  known  as  the  problem  of  sex  as  one  of  its 
most  urgent  interests,  asserted  the  vital  connection  of  .sex 
and  religion,  and  laid  down  certain  principles  and  rules 
which  it  held  sacrosanct,  whereas  Bernard  Shaw  and  the 
modern  school  of  which  he  is  an  illustrious  member  pro- 
claim, with  Ibsen,  that  the  golden  rule  is  that  there  are  no 
rules,  and  desire  to  treat  the  whole  question  from  a  purely 
scientific  standpoint,  asserting  that  religion  is  as  much  out 
of  its  province  when  it  dogmatises  on  sex  relations  as  it 
was  when  it  dogmatised  about  astronomy. 

ARE   OUR    BODIES    MEEE    MACHINES  ? 

Professor    Marcus    Hartog,    in    an     article   entitled 
•  Mechanism  and  Life."  points  out  that  the  vitalistic 
theory   is  gaining   upon   the  once  popular   mechanical 
theor.v    of    life.      He    sums    up    his    argument    by   say- 
ing:— 

The  organism  differs  from  a  machine  in  its  spontaneity 
and  in  its  egotism,  which  may,  however,  be  a  racial  and 
not  a  personal  egotism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Protistic 
parent  that  loses  its  individuality  in  its  offspring  when  it 
divides,  or  the  in.sect-mother  that  dies  in  generation.  The 
organism  grows  itself;  it  adapts  itself  for  its  own  or  its 
racial  needs,  unlike  the  machine  that  works  for  those  of 
the  mechanician,  the  material  organism  which  has  selfishly 
■made   it  for  its  own  ends. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

M.  Edouard  Hod  thus  sums  up  "  The  Present  Ten- 
dencies of  French  Literature  "  : — "  We  are  Classic- 
ist's to  oui'  nuirrow;  we  had  ceased  to  be  so;  we  are 
trying  to  become  Classicists  again.  In  that  saying  I 
would  sum  up  my  opinion  on  the  general  tendencies 
of  our  literature  at  the  present  time."  Profes.sor 
Allen  Johnson,  writing  of  the  American  Senate  as  a 
Second  Chamber,  says  : — "  Since  the  House  of  Repre- 
(ientatives  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberate  body  the 
.Senate  has  a  graver  responsibility  than  ever  before  in 
its  hi.story.  But  its  efficienc.v  will  be  measured  by  its 
success  in  convincing  the  people  that  it  is  amenable  to 
popular  control." 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  ■  F art niqhtly  lieciew  for  April  is  a  good  number 
of  varied  interest.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  begins  what 
promises  to  be  a  verv  valuable  series  of  papers  upon 
•'  South  African  Natives  and  their  Problems."  Mr. 
Ii€wis  Melville  gossips  pleasantly  upon  "  Some  Eigh- 
teenth-Century ^Men  about  Town,"  basing  his  paper 
.chieflv  upon  the  life,  adventures,  and  opinions  of 
Colonel  George  Hanger.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lytton,  who 
tells  us  that  she  is  tired  of  the  strutting  cocks  in 
French  literature,  and  the  frail  insidious  women, 
praises  highlv  the  novels  of  Rene  Bazin,  who  dabbles 
not  at  all  in  the  terrors  and  delights  of  illicit  love- 
affairs.  A  writer  called  ''Outis"  sings  the  praises  of 
•'  The  Cardwell  System  in  the  Army." 

THE   AGRAEIAN    QUESTION    IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  Alfred  Spender,  in  a  paper  entitled  "From 
the  Old  Rural  System  to  the  New,"  says  :— 

Deprived  of  their  rights  of  couimun,  immobilised  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  unable  to  support  life  on  their 
•wages,  the  labouring  class  passed  wholesale  into  the  rank 
of  paupers.  During  these  years  the  labourers  of  the  coun- 
try paid  even  more  heavily  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture than  the  artisans  of  the  towns  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  .  .  .  When  we  remember  how  com- 
paratively modern  is  our  present  landed  system,  and  still 
more  when  we  look  down  the  long  list  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  which  compulsory  expropriation  (with  but  very 
slight  compensation)  was  applied  to  yeomen  and  labourers 
for  the  benefit  of  landowners,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
or  indignant  if  the  legislature  makes  a  moderate  use  of 
the   same  weapon    in   their   behalf. 

ANGLO-EUSSIAN  CONSULAR  RELATIONS. 

Baron  Heyking  makes  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the '  method  of  dealing  with  deserters  from 
Russian  ships  in  British  ports  were  assimilated  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Russian  ports  when  dealing  with 
Fngli.sh  deserters.     He  says:  — 

A  Consular  State  treaty,  which  would  determine  the  com- 
petency of  foreign  Consuls  and  formulat-e  their  rightiS  and 
privileges,  would  therefore  not  introduce  a  new  principle  in 
the  Consular  relations  of  Great  Britain,  but  would  only  make 
them  more  fitted  to  serve  the  cause  of  international  inter- 
course. 

THE    OPENING    OF    THE    EASTERN   QUESTION. 

The  writer  of  the  Chronique  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
impressed  by  the  significance  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
recent  action  in  proposing  the  creation  of  an  autono- 
mous Macedonia  under  a  Turkish  governor  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers. 
He  thinks  that  it  will  be  opposed  to  the  uttermost 
by  Austria  and  by  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  Sul- 
tan :  — 

An  autonomous  Macedonia  would  mean  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  Hapsburg  power  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  Otto- 
man power  upon  the  other.  The  fundamental  questions 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Near  East  are  all  involved 
in  this  problem.  In  alliance  with  St.  Petersburg,  the  policy 
of  Sofia  would  close,  as  we  have  said,  tlie  Austro-Hungarian 
route  to  Salonika.  There  are,  of  course,  even  greater  things 
at  stake.  It  is  the  fixed  conviction  at  Berlin,  that,  like 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  whole  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions  must  be  drawn  into  a  customs  union  with  the 
German  Empire.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  wider  Zollverein 
would  gradually   arise   a   new  federal   State. 

This  new  federal  State  would  extend  across  Asia 
Elinor  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  writer  warns  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  "  a  policy  of  splendid  isolation  will 
accomplish  nothing  in  Macedonia.  We  can  have  no 
hope  of  success  except  by  working  in  the  close»st  ac- 
cord with  St.   Petersburg. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Eevieu-  for  April  is  a  good  num- 
ber. Mr.  Cliarles  Bright  writes  at  length  concern- 
ing wireless  telegraphy  and  its  effect  on  cables.  He 
says  : — 

It  is  at  present  imposisible  to  secure  really  complete 
secrecy  from  any  method  of  open  wave  radiation.  A  radio- 
telegraphist,  with  the  right  apparatus  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  tune,  could  upset  any  system  of  Hertzian  wave  tele- 
graphy. Whilst  radio-telegraphy  has  a  considerable  sphere 
before  it  in  directions  for  which  a  submarine  cable  is  un- 
suited,  the  former  is  not  at  present  a  serious  competitor 
witJi  the  latter.  Its  domain  lies,  indeed,  in  other  direc- 
tions, though  some  day  it  may  prove  serviceable  for  the 
simultaneous  dissemination  of  Imperial  news  to  all  quarters 
of  the  Empire,  at  low  rates.  Certainly,  up  to  the  present, 
there  are  no  signs  of  long  cables. being  sui^planted  by  wire- 
less  telegraphy. 

Mr.  W.  Howgrave,  writing  on  Unemployment, 
says : — 

If  the  Government,  as  the  regulating  organ  of  the  State, 
could  insist  that  at  least  a  sufiftcient  proportion  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  whole  working  population  should  be  devoted 
to  the  provision  of  the  bare  necessities  of  the  people,  and 
might  employ  such  'labour  and  purchase  such  land  within 
the  British  Empire  as  is  requisite  to  secure  a  rightful  pro- 
vision for  all,  a  true  economic  effect  would  be  produced. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  writing  on  the  Scientific  Treat- 
ment of  Crime,   saj's  :  — 

The  criminal  has  the  physique  of  a  man.  the  mind  and 
impulse  of  a  youth,  but  has  no  more  self-control  than  a 
child.  The  criminal  by  nature  is  not  insane,  nor  yet  is 
he  sane.  He  is  a  degenerate,  a  bad  piece  of  brain  work 
or  mind  without  a  steering  gear  of  his  own.  He  occupies 
a  large  territory  that  stretches  between  the  realms  of  sanity 
and  the  depths  of  insanity.  There  he  is,  let  us  see  how  we 
can  help  him. 

Mr.  T.  Good  praises  the  industrial  development  of 
Germany.     He  says:  — 

Although  Germany  has  become  the  second  iron  country, 
while  we  have  been  relegated  from  the  first  to  the  third 
position  in  that  resisect,  and  although  she  has  become  the 
second  country  in  textiles,  the  second  in  shipping,  the  third 
in  shipbuilding,  and  the  first  in  chemicals  and  kindred  in- 
dustries, she  has  not  neglected  her  agriculture  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  neglected  our  staple  industry. 


L'INDUSTRIE     MODERNE. 

Last  month  appeared  the  first  number  of  an  inter- 
national technical  review  on  industrial  economy,  it 
is  published  in  French  and  Spanish.  The  object  of  it 
is  to  teach  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  the  secret  of  the 
success  which  has  enabled  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  industry  of  the  world.  The  magazine  is  about 
the  size  of  ''The  Review  of  Reviews,"  containing 
seventy-two  pages.  One  article  is  devoted  to  the 
present  and  future  economic  prospects  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  Another  describes  "The  Automobile 
Industry  in  France,"  and  Mr.  R.  Reels  writes  on  the 
actual  situation  of  German  Industries. 


The  Modern  Bevieir,  which,  curiously  enough,  deals 
mostly  with  historical  sul)iects,  publishes  a  paper  on 
"Indians  in  America."  The  writer  regrets  that  the 
number  of  people  who  are  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  (East)  Indians  in  North  America  is  extremely 
limited  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  TVith 
such  odds  against  them  the  prospects  of  success  in  a 
country  with  whose  conditions  they  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  are  by  no  means  sanguine. 
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THE    ENGLISH    RACE  :.^ST.    GEORGE'S    DAY. 


The  23rd  of  Apiil  was  cele- 
hrated  all  round  tlie  world  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  St.  George.  This  association 
is  now  courageous  enough  to 
publish  a  magazine  under  the 
title  of  The  English  Bace.  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  February ;  the  second  will 
appear  in  July.  It  is  not  a 
quarterly,  because  only  three 
numbers  will  appear  in  the  year, 
and  it  is  published  at  6d.  a 
copy,  po^t  free.  The  first  num- 
ber opens  with  a  Foreword  for 
Engjishmen  by  J.  Saxon  Mills, 
and  a  Song  of  Empire  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Skeat,  which  be- 
gins as  follows  : — 

No  foreign  lands  of  alien  speech 

Our   broad  domains  divide  : 
Our    British    ports      speak     each      to 
each. 

Across  a  friendly  tide. 
From    far    Hongkong   to   Singapore 

The  course  is  safe  and  free; 
Quebec  is  joined    with    India's  shore 

While  Britain  rules  the  sea. 


Vi 


m 
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Chorus. 

Then   build   the   ships  and   train    the 
crews, 

V.'hate'er  the  cost  may   be; 
Such  heritage  'twere  shame  to  lose— 

'Tis  ours  to  rule  the  sea! 


Mr. 


Louis  N.  Parker  writes 
on  "  The  Educational  Value  of 
Pageants."  Three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  magazine,  however, 
is  occupied  with  the  report  of 
last  year's  festival  dinner,  and 
the  commemorations  of  St. 
George's  Day  which  took  place 
iu  the  branches  of  the  society  all 
round  the  world.  An  interest- 
ing li.st  of  books  is  suggested  as 
suitable  for  St.  George's  libra- 
ries; and  on  St.  George's  Day, 
wJiich  is  not  only  St.  George's 
Dav,  but  is  also  England's  Day 
and  Shakespeare's  Day.  all  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  George's  Society 
are  exhorted  to  remember  with 
gratitude  and  pride  about  two 
liuiidred  Englishmen. 

The  selection  is  rather  curious 
and  interesting.  It  begins  with 
Alfred  the  Great  and  ends  with 
Wyeliffe.  Of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land who  are  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  there  are,  besides 
Alfred  the  Great,  onl.y  three : 
Edward  I..  Edward  HI.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  two  Queens — 
pjlizabeth  and  Victoria.  Crom- 
well, however,  figures  among 
those  to  be  remembered. 

St.    George's    Society    is    only 
for   English    people   of    the    pure 


breed,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  or  St.  Andrew; 
hence  among  the  people  whom  we  are  told  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  and  pride  on  St.  George's  Day  we 
do  not  find  Burns,  Sir  AValter  Scott,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  John  Knox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Adam 
Smith,  Robert  Bruce,  or  Sir  William  Wallace:  these 
are  relegated  to  other  days  in  the  year  when  the.y 
may  be  remembered.  It  is  notable  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  Queens  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  not  a 
single  woman  appears  in  the  list. 

The  St.  George's  Society,  however,  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world,  and 
until  we  get  a  patron  saint  for  the  whole  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world,  St.  George  appeals  to  the  largest 
section.  Those  who  wish  to  form  St.  George's 
Societie^s  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Honorarv  Secretary  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George,  241  Shaft€s- 
burv   Avenue,   London. 


THE    EMPIRE    REVIEW. 

The  Empire  Ecview  reprints  an  article  on  the 
British  Empire  which  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
contributed  to  it  in  February,  1901.  An  anonymous 
writer,  signing  him.-elf  ■"  Diplomatist,"  maintains  that 
the  political  position  in  South  Africa  to-day  is  far 
worse  than  it  ever  was  before  the  war,  and  in  particu- 
lar it  is  far  worse  because  no  hope  for  the  future  can 
be  discerned.  He  predicts  that  a  crisis  will  arise  in 
the  next  ten  or  five  years,  in  which  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled either  to  conquer  the  whole  country  by  force  of 
arms,  or  to  abandon  it  formally,  in  fact  and  in  name, 
definitelv  and  irrevocabl.v,  to  the  Boei-s  and  the  Afri- 
kander Bond. 

Captain  Kincaid-Smith,  M.P.,  writing  on  "Eng- 
land, America,  and  Japan,"  says  that  Korea  is  a 
mi.serable  failure,  and  that  the  Koreans  now  regard 
the  Japanese  with  deep  and  bitter  hatred,  and  that 
everywhere  in  Korea,  Xorth  China,  and  Manchuria 
complaints  are  heard  of  pi'cferential  treatment  and 
facilities  being  accorded  to  Japanese  manufacturers, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  other  traders,  and  in  flag- 
rant disre2:ard  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  William  Chance  contributas  a  plea  for  funds  in 
aid  of  the  work  of  the  British  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion, of  whicli  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  the  presi- 
dent. This  Association  is  an  attempt  to  unite  indivi- 
dualists of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  a  common  plat- 
form against  Socialism. 


THE     CHILDREN'S     ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

I  give  tlie  heartiest  welcome  fx)  an  admirable  publi- 
cation which  appeared  last  month,  entitled  "  The  Chil- 
dren's Encycloppedia."  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Mee,  and  published  by  Harmswortli.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  forty  fortnightly  parts  issued  at  7d 
each,  but  no  praise  is  too  high  to  be  given  to  this 
admirable  attempt  to  introduce  encyclopoedic  know- 
ledge into  the  heads  of  youngsters.  It  is  bright, 
lively,  full  of  pictures  and  of  good  reading  matter.  I 
heartily  congratulate  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Mee 
upon  the  hi  test  addition  to  the  vast  array  of  Harms- 
worth's  publications,  many  of  which  are,  unfortu- 
nately, haixlly  worthy  to  be  include<l  in  the  same  cate- 
gorv  as  "  The  Children's  Encycloppedia." 


Knowledge  publishes  a  supplement,  edited  by 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  which  is  expressly  devoted  to 
aeronautics.  The  March  number  contains  a  diagram 
showing  the  side  sections  of  all  the  important  airships 
that  have  yet  been  built. 
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BUSINESS  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  in  Mndern  Business  for  March, 
tells  of  his  linst  but^iness  success.  Mr.  Lyons,  wiio 
began  as  an  artist,  made  his  hit  by  conceiving  the 
idea  of  establishing  shops  for  supplying  light  refresh- 
ments in  all  parts  of  London  which  would  be  different 
from  any  then  in  existence.  The  man  who  would 
succeed  mu.st  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  public,  and 
give  them  what  they  think  they  will  be  wanting  thre« 
months  hence. 

Another  interesting  article  is  entitled  "  Is  Germany 
Worth  Trading  WithP"  in  which  Mr.  A.  E.  Ernes's 
sets  forth  the  advantage  of  the  German  market  to  the 
British  merchant.  Another  article  of  interest  is  the 
character  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  of  Port  Sun- 
light, the  writer  being  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  Avho 
has  now  added  Mr.  Lever  to  the  long  list  of  celebrities 
whom  he  has  interviewed. 

Sijstein  for  March  contains  among  other  technical 
articles  interesting  to  those  who  are  practically  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  world  a  paper  on  "The 
English  Engineering  Trades  Agreement."  Written  by 
L.  M.  Byles,  it  is  devoted  largely  to  the  praise  of 
Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  George  Barnes,  by  whose  influ- 
ence provision  for  avoiding  disputes  was  made.  The 
gist  of  it  was  that  in  case  of  trade  disputes  deputa- 
tions of  the  workmen  should  be  received  by  the  em- 
ployers for  mutual  discu.ssion  of  the  differences.  This 
clause  lias  been  instrumental  in  securing  industrial 
peace  for  many  years  : — 

In  securing  the  adoption  of  his  plans  by  both  sides. 
Colonel  Dyer  earned  a  position  as  an  industrial  diplomat 
of  the  highest  rank.  He  did  for  his  trade  practically  what 
W.  T.  Stead  would  do  for  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
he  omnipotent.  He  forced  disarmament,  and  he  forced  it 
in  a  way  which  avoided  criticism. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  excellent  portraits  of 
Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

Another     interesting     paper 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Century 

which  the  Fairbanks  have  built  up  the  enormous  in 
dustry  for  making  scales  Avhich  made  their  name 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  business,  which  at 
present  employs  1200  men,  and  produced  last  year 
124, (XK)  scales,  had  very  small  beginnings.  In "  the 
year  1830  young  Fairbanks  made  his  first  scale  wholly 
of  wood.  A  pit  was  dug  m  the  ground  in  which  was 
placed  a  triangular  lever  formed  of  three  pieces,  of 
wood,  suspended  at  its  point  from  a  steelyard  beam. 
On  this  triangular  ba.se  was  balanced  a  platform  level 
with  the  ground,  and  held  in  position  by  chains  at- 
tached to  posts.  A  cart  then  could  be  driven  on  this 
platform  and  the  weight  determined  at  the  steelyard. 
The  affair  was  clumsy,  iti  is  true,  but  so  great  an  im- 
provement was  it  over  accepted  contrivances  that  a 
patent  was  applied  for  and  secured. 


in     System    describes, 
Success,"  the  way  in 


OCCULT    MAGAZINES. 

The  Rev.  G.  AV.  Allen,  of  Bretby  Vicarage,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  publishes  an  interesting  little  magazine,  en- 
titled the  Seeker,  a  quarterly  devoted  to  the  search 
for  God  and  the  true  self.  The  chief  object  of  Mr. 
Allen  is  to  familiarise  the  modern  world  with  the 
teaching  of  Boelime  the  mystic.  In  the  present  num- 
ber he  describes  the  system  of  Boehine,  and  illustrates 
it.  by  extracts  from  his  writings. 

A  HAUNTED  CABIN. 

In  the  Occrilt  Iteriew  for  April  Ethel  M.  Ducat  tells 

a  story   of   a   three-berth   cabin   on   an  ocean  steamer 

wliich   a    near   relation   of  hers   once  occupied.      After 

she  had  gone  to  her  berth  she  was  startled  by  fenjing 

someone  kneeling  on  her  feet.     She  woke  up  and  saw 


a  httle  child  Mith  golden  hair,  in  white  nightdress, 
with  folded  hands,  kneeling  on  her  berth.  She  got 
up  and  sat  on  an  opposite  berth,  from  which  she 
watched  the  apparition  the  whole  night  through. 
With  the  first  ray  of  morning  sunlight  the  child 
vanished.  Tlie  captain  explained  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  exactly  such  a  child  had  fallen  through  the 
porthole  of  that  cabin  as  the  ship  lurched,  and  been 
drowned.  Kver  since  the  child-form  had  returned  to 
the  cabin  and  had  spent  the  whole  night  on  its  knees 
with  folded  hands,  as  if  in  prayer. 

GOETHE'S  DOUBLE. 

In  the  same  Review  a  writer  on  Goethe  and  Mystic- 
ism says : — 

Goethe  came  of  a  family  which  undoubtedly  possessed  this 
ipsychic  strain,  since  his  grandfather  was  much  given  to 
prescient  dreams,  which,  owing  to  their  etrange  fulfilment, 
iliad  come  to  be  accepted  in  all  seriousness,  not  only  by 
his  own  immediate  circle,  but  by  his  townsmen  too.  And 
in  the  poet's  own  life  also  we  find  a  curious  instance  of 
clairvoyant  prevision.  After  bidding  farewell  to  Friederike 
and  riding  away  from  Sesenheim  for  the  last  time,  he  was 
suddenly  confronted  on  the  road  by  his  own  "  double." 
riding  towards  the  place  he  had  just  quitted,  and  wearing 
[garments  which  he  did  not  then  possess.  Eight  years 
later,  having  summoned  up  courage  to  once  more  visit  this 
(lost  love  of  his,  he  was  astonished,  on  suddenly  recalling 
the  incident,  to  find  himself  clad  in  the  identical  grey 
doublet,   etc.,   of   his  vision. 

INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS. 
Mr.   Benjamin  Kidd,   at  the  close  of  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals,   in  the  April   Cen- 
tuijj,  says  : — 

It  is  only  by  the  comparative  study  and  analysis  of  ani- 
mal instinct  and  animal  intelligence  that  we  begin  to  have 
some  feeble  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  process  in  evolution, 
land  of  the  unfathomable  epochs  of  development  which 
separate  such  a  result  from  the  first  beginnings  of  life.  No 
one  who  has  grasped  in  any  rea.1  sense  the  significance  of 
mind  in  the  evolution  of  liTe  can  hold  the  belief  tliat  the 
cycle  of  the  manifestations  of  it  which  we  have  began  to 
witne.ss  will  ever  cease,  or  that  it  is  destined  to  be  in  any 
way  bounded  even  by  the  life  of  the  planet  on  which  we 
live. 

It  is  many  years  since  Richard  Harding  Davis  has 
written  a  serial,  and  in  the  April  Scrihner  readers 
have  the  first  in.stalment  of  "  Vera,  the  ^ledium,"  a 
tale  of  modern  New  York,  written  in  Mr,  Davis's 
most  graphic  manner.  The  story  moves  above  the  ef- 
forts of  a  lawyer  to  rob  an  old  man  of  his  millions 
by  working  on  his  credulity  through  a  medium. 


The  ]Vi)miin's  Empl(njtnent  for  IVIarch  publishes  an 
account  of  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  specially  de- 
signed houses  divided  into  small  flats  of  one,  two,  or 
three  rooms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  working 
women  in  London,  with — 

(1)  A  common  dining-room,  where  good  plain  food  could 
be  obtainable  at  reasonable  charges,  and  (2)  in  which  the 
cleaning  is  undertaken  by  a  staff  of  trained  visiting  work- 
ers—say the  A.T.C. 

The  rents  should  not  exceed  from  4s.  to  9s.,  nor  the 
liia-hest  service  fees  4s.  a  week.  Catering  fees  ought,  to  be 
covered  by  8s.  6d.  a  week.  They  should  be  immediately 
self-supporting,  and,  in  due  course,  yield  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit  en   money  expended. 


Rcrieii-  of  Rerinrs,  1/6/03. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  Nutiomd  lievieu-  raves  more  suo  over  the 
Kaiser's  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  thanks  its 
stars  that  the  Times  has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  Belgian  or  German  syndicate.  It  throws  no  light, 
however,  upoji  the  nationality  of  the  men  who  sup- 
plied Mr.  Moberly  Bell  with  capital.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson  maintains  that,  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  not- 
withstanding;, the  Government  has  abandoned  the  two 
Power  standard,  and  declares  that  the  British  Navy 
i.s  drifting  back  into  the  state  into  which  it  fell  thirty 
years   ago  under   Admiral  Sir   Cooper-Key. 

Mr.  Garvin  wearies  us  once  more  with  his  old 
hiirdv-gurdy  strain  in  denunciation  of  Free  Trade. 
Dr.  "Soclerberg  sets  forth  the  Swedish  view  of  the 
Aland  question,  which  is  treated  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view  in  the  Contemporunj  by  Dr.  Dillon. 
There  is  a  most  charming  picture  of  life  at  Osborne 
College  by  a  Cadet,  who  ought  certainly  to  be  rescued 
from  the  Navy  and  recruited  for  literature.  A  lad 
who  can  write  like  that  i.^  fit  for  something  better 
than  sea  service.  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  warns  publishers 
tliat  if  they  are  not  more  careful  they  will  see  a  cen- 
sorship established  for  novels.     He  says  : — 

Let  a  few  score  more  of  the  fleshly  narratives  be  launclied 
mpon  the  book  market,  and  sold  in  their  tens  of  thousands, 
■and  witliout  excitement,  or  any  sort  of  preliminary  demon- 
stration, we  shall  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  censor  of 
fiction  who,  rest  assured,  will  quickly  shut  down  not  merely 
the  fiction  that  is  admittedly  filthy,  but  in  addition  a  vast 
amount  of  excellent  work  that  most  certainly  ought  to  be 
published. 

The  Colonial  chronicle  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  forthcoming  pageant  at  Quebec 


INDIAN     MAGAZINES. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  country  generally,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  awakening  of  Indian  intelligence  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  this  world  is  the  multiplication 
of  Indian  magazines.  When  this  Review  started  there 
were  only  three  or  four,  and  now  there  are  a  dozen, 
all  printed  in  English,  and  many  of  them  of  high 
order  and  excellence.  The  following  list  of  Indian 
magazines  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  a  valuable 
indication  of  the  growth  of  the  more  serious  periodi- 
cal press  in  India  : — The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Be- 
search  Society.  Calcutta:  the  Indian  Revieu-,  Madras; 
the  Calcutta  Bevioc,  quarterly  ;  the  Hindustan  Be- 
riew,  Allahabad:  the  Indian  World,  Calcutta:  the 
Malabar  Oiiarterh/  Beview ;  the  Modern  Beriew,  Alla- 
habad ;  East  and  West,  Bombav :  and  the  Hindu 
Spiritual  Magazine  published  at  Calcutta.  The  Indian 
magazines  which  have  come  to  hand  this  month  are 
naturally  much  occupied  with  divscussing  the  trouble 
tliat  overtook  the  Indian  Congress.  Most  of  them 
publish  articles  discu.ssing  what  shotild  be  done  to 
place  tlie  future  of  tlie  Congress  on  a  nu)re  stable 
foundation.  They  all  seem  to  think  that  the  Congress 
must  be  kept  up  "anyhow,  but  that  it  should  be  better 
organised   and   made   competent. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   THE .  CONGRESS. 

The  Indian   World,  for  example,  is  very  melancholy 
about  the  break-up  of  the  Indian  Congress  at  Surat 
The  editor  says  :  — 

In  a  most  critical  time  of  our  history  we  have  been 
weighed  in  the  halance  and  found  wanting.  We  have  demon- 
strated before  the  world  our  incapacity  or  unfitness  to  rise 
isuperior  to  personal  or  party  issues,  to  put  our  country 
higher  than  the  passing  questions  of  ttie  day.  By  making 
the  Congress  impossible  at  Surat,  we  have  not  only  shown 
to   our  enemies  how  hopelessly  we  are  divided  among  our- 


Eelves,  but  also  what  slow  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
develoijment  of  the  civic  or  corporate  idea  in  our  body- 
politic.  Our  rulers  will  now  find  themselves  secure  in  our 
division;  and  as  for  ourselves,  we  shall  now  begin  to  grow 
less  confident  of  our  unity  and  solidarity. 

But  the  editor  is  not  contented  merely  with  wring- 
ing his  hands.  He  pleads  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Congress  on  lines  which  will  make  it  a  practical  and 
responsible  body.  The  Congress  must  have  a  settled 
constitution  ,and  definite  rules  of  business.  Among 
other  things  its  secretariat  ought  to  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  propaganda  : — ■ 

The  production  of  a  literature  devoted  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  national  ideal  which  will  unfailingly  energise  the 
maases  from  Cashmere  in  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  in 
the  south,  from  the  Punjab  in  the  west  to  Assam  in  the 
'east,  is  our  first  desideratum.  This  literature  ought  to  be 
in  a  few  of  the  most  important  living  languages,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  should  be  compulsorily  imparted  to  the 
anasses. 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    INDIANS    AND    ANGLO-INDIANS. 

The  Hon.  Khan  B.M.Shar  Din,  Ex-Judge  of  the 
Punjab  Chief  Court,  writes  in  the  Hindustan  Beview 
on  the  relations  between  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians. 
He  says  :- — 

The  vital  need  of  the  day  is  that  educated  Indians  should 
be  made  to  feel  at  home  by  the  side  of  Europeans,  and  this 
end  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  latter  admitting  Indian 
gentlemen  of  respectabilitj-  and  position  to  their  own  clubs., 
inviting  them  to  private  dinner  parties,  and  generally  in- 
troducing them  into  the  inner  circle  of  European  social 
life. 

We  must  do  our  part  of  the  duty  by  meeting  the  Euro- 
peans more  than  half-way;  we  must  honestly  try  to  discard 
our  prejudices,  our  false  sentiments,  our  little  conceits, 
our  selfish  trivialities,  our  innumerable  fetiches  of  usage 
and  custom;  in  short,  we  must  equip  ourselves  fully  with 
the  moral  and  Intellectual  apparatus  essential  to  all  en- 
lightened progress  on  the  most  approved  modern  lines.  If. 
on  the  contrary,  we  cultivate  a  spirit  of  nsedless  antagon- 
ism to  European  ideas  and  feelings,  we  may  wake  up  one 
day  to  witness  the  destruction  of  some  of  our  cherished 
hopes  and  the  grievous  mutilation  of  some  invaluable  ideals 
of   enlightened    advance. 

The  Hindustan  Brcieu-  publislie>s  an  interestiuii 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Keene  on  "  Lord  Lytton  as  Vice- 
roy." In  the  same  magazine  an  ex-member  of  tlifr 
Madras  Legislative  Council  writes  on  "  Decentralisa- 
tion and  Administrative  Councils  in  Madras  Presi- 
dency." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Indian  Bevieu-  for 
February  publishes  in  full  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
late  Moustafa  Kamel  Pasha,  the  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Party,  at  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the- 
Egyptian  National  P^rty  in  Cairo. 

OTHER     NOTEWORTHY     FEATURES. 

The  Indian  World  for  January  publishes  a 
pamphlet  brought  out  by  the  Madras  Hindu  Associa- 
tion, which  is  entitled,  "  Marriage  after  Puberty  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindu  Satras."  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  prove  that  while  marriage  before  puberty 
was  not  prohibited  in  ancient  India,  marriage  aftei 
that  period  has  always  been  encouraged. 

In  the  Calcutta  Beview  for  January,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Madge  describes  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
some  famous  Indian  women,  beginning  with  Sita  and 
finishing  up  with  Ramabai. 


In   the  GirVs    Bealm   Mis.s  Jessie    Ackermann,   con- 
tinuing  the   storv   of   her  life    and    travels,    describes 
and    illustrates   the   strange   places   in   which   she  has^ 
slept. 
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THE   DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

}')agen  des  Tijds  has  a  long  article  on  the  drink 
question,  which  is  exciting  attention  in  HoUaud  as  in 
this  countiy.  The  Drink  Law  is  creating  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  definition  of  the  words  "  strong 
drink."  What  constitutes  strong  drink?  Is  it  a 
beverage  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  alcohoJ, 
or  do  various  other  concoctions  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term?  Lemonade  may  contain  alcohol,  and 
more  than  some  people  imagine ;  orange  sherry  and 
lemon  squash  may  be  either  harmless  or  "strong" 
drinks  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  Dutch 
word  for  Drink  Law  is  "  Drankwet,"  which  may  af- 
ford scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  an  English 
professional  humourist.  Another  interesting  contri- 
bution in  that  on  slang ;  probably  slang  originated 
with  the  necessity  or  desire  for  a  secret  method  of 
speech,  and  such  secret  dialects,  or  methods  of  speech, 
were  used  by  the  members  of  religious  bodies  as  far 
back  as  the  eighth  century.  Many  words  now  re- 
garded as  slang  are  good  words  in  other  languages, 
and  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in  standard  dic- 
tionaries. 

De  (rids  has  a  paper  on  Russian  Impressions.  The 
author  spent  only  a  short  time  in  the  land  of  the 
Tsar,  but  he  speaks  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Russians  change  their  minds  :  '•  They  would  appear  to 
be  mental  quick-change  artistes.  You  never  know 
what  a  Russian  may  think  on  a  certain  burning  sub- 
ject  from  one  day  to  another." 

On-.e  Eeuw  has  a  sketch  of  Ellen  Key,  the  brilliant 
Swedish  woman  whose  work  was  noticed  in  our  April 
issue:  and  there  is  an  article  on  usury  in  the  Dutcli 
Indian  possessions. 

Elsevier  opens  Avith  an  illustrated  article  on  Wil- 
helm  Busch,  the  German  comic  artist.  The  article  on 
old  Roman  objects  found  in  Friesland  is  fully  illus- 
trated and  interesting. 


THE    ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

A  number  of  literary  articles  of  high  merit  appear 
in  the  Xuova  Antoloqia  for  March.  Students  of 
d'Annunzio  will  specially  appreciate  S.  Sighele's  very 
lucid  analysis  of  his  latest  drama,  the  "  Xave,"  which, 
unlike  any  previous  dramatic  work  of  the  poet's,  has 
a  definite  moral  and  patriotic  purpose.  G.  Barini 
contributes  a  sympathetic  study  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
works,  maintaining  that  in  essentials  his  teaching;  is 
thoroughly  moral,  and  that  the  suspicion  with  which 
his  work  is  often  regarded  is  founded  on  misconcep- 
tion. The  poet,  Profes-sor  A.  Graf,  describes  the 
poetic  legends — rabbinical,  Mohammedan  and  metlise- 
val — that  have  grown  up  around  the  figure  of  Cain, 
one  of  them  being  that  Cain  dragged  out  his  eternal 
punisliment  in  the  moon.  In  medippval  mystery  plays 
and  later  dramas  Cain  was  a  popular  figure,  typical 
of  the  worst  vices,  but  in  the  eiehteenth  century  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  represented  in  plays  and  poems,  took 
a  more  lenient  view.  Another  interesting  article  de- 
scribes the  drainage  of  the  great  lake  of  Fucino  in 
the  Abruzzi,  due  to  the  splendid  nublic  spirit  of 
Prince  Alexander  Torlonia  in  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
turv.  To-dav  the  district  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
all  Italy. 

The  Bnsserinn  Nnzionole  publishes  a  beautiful  ad- 
dress delivered  at  Florence  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Bononelli  of  Cremona,  on  Dante,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  poetical  and  mystical  asoects  of  the  "  Divine 
Comedv."  The  Duke  of  Gualtieri  waxes  eloauent 
over  the  hardships  of  an  Income  Tax.  the  possibility 
of  which  Italians  are  beginning  to  dread,  as  being  tho 


last  straw  to  their  already  over-burdened  shoulders. 
The  Senator  regards  the  heavy  land  tax  alone  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  imposing  an  income  tax,  and 
repudiates  the  notion  that  because  it  has  no  evil  ef- 
fects in  England  it  would  have  none  in  Italy,  where 
economic  conditions  are  wholly  different.  A  transla- 
tion of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  ""  Sir  George  Tres- 
sady  ''  begins  in  the  March  number. 

Prof.  P.  Savj-Lopez,  in  the  Bassegna  C'ontempo- 
runea.  urges  in  forcible  language  the  need  of  a  thor- 
ough reorganisation  of  the  Italian  universities.  They 
are,  he  declares,  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  heeds 
and  the  ideals  of  modern  life.  Everyone  of  the 
twenty-one  universities  of  the  Peninsula  aspires  to 
have  chairs  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  every 
student  is  compelled  by  statute  to  study  so  many  sub- 
jects that,  in  effect,  he  studies  none.  The  Students' 
riots,  .so  frequent  a  feature  of  university  towns,  are, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  mainly  the  result  of  the  young 
men  realising  the  futility  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion they  are  compelled  to  follow. 

Foiografla  Artistica  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is.  It  is  quite  the  most  artistic  photo- 
graphic magazine  we  have  come  across,  and  every 
moiith  reproduces  admirable  photographs  by  various 
process.  As  at  least  half  the  letterpress  is  in  French, 
photographic  amateurs  ignorant  of  Italian  can 
none  the  less  enjoy  it.  (1,  rue  de  I'Academie  Al- 
bert ine,  Turin.     18  fr.  per  ann.) 

The  Bi vista  d' Italia  publishes  a  charming  illus- 
trated account  of  the  revived  lace  industry  at  Bu- 
rano :  and  B.  Grasso,  writing  as  a  practical  expert, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  fighting  the  phylloxera 
among  the  vinevards  of  Italy. 


The  March  number  of  School  contained  a  very  in- 
forming article  upon  the  London  Working  Man's 
College,  in  which  its  progress  is  traced  from  its  in- 
ception by  those  two  great  men,  idealists  and  ardent 
reformers,  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  down  to  its  remark- 
able development  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bedweli 
has  also  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  four  Inns  of 
Court.  The  April  number,  amongst  other  interesting 
matter,  has  a  delightfully  amusing  diatribe  against 
'■'still-born"  artificial  languages  from  the  pens  of 
two  old  opponents  who  object  to  facts,  M.  Novikoff 
and  Miss  Brebner.  Unfortunately,  from  their  point 
of  view,  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  a  baby  is  dead 
it   is  .screaming. 

The  Open  Court,  an  American  magazine  devoted  to 
"  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  Religion  of 
Science,"  has  issued  a  general  index  to  the  contents 
of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  1887-1906  inclusive. 
Authors  and  articles  are  included  in  one  alphabet, 
and  the  Index  runs  to  112  pages.  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago.      15  cts.) 

The  Month  for  March  discusses  a  question  of  much 
interest  to  all  Catholics,  namely,  whether  the  Catho- 
lic Church  neglects  the  Catholic  Press.  The  writer 
regards  the  activity  of  the  Rational  Press  Association 
as  pointing  to  a  state  of  things  alarming  beyond 
words.  At  the  close  of  1906,  considerably  more  than 
a  million  copies  of  their  sixpenny  publications  were  in 
circulation.  The  writer  pleads  for  a  prompt,  united 
and  generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to 
support  and  extend  the  Catholic  Press.  They  should 
take  an  example  from  Holland,  where  the  Catholics 
have  a  halfpenny  weekly  paper  wliich  reaches  thou- 
sands of  families.  They  hope  in  time  to  have  a  Catho- 
lic daily  paper,  but  that  is  a  dream  of  perfection. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Months 

Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more   important  articles  in   the 

periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL. 

AGRICULTURE,  LAND: 

From  the  Old  Rural  System  to  the  Xew,  by  J.  A. 

Spender,   "  Fortnightly  Rev,"   April. 
Plant-Growing  under  Electric  Light,  by  S.  L.  Bastin 

and  G.  Clarke  Nuttall,   "  World's  Work,"   April. 
Radio-Culture,    by    G.    Clarke    Nuttall,     "  World's 

Work,"  April. 
Seed-Cleaning  and  Testing,  bv  P.  Collins,   "  World's 

Work,"  April. 

ARMIES  : 

English  Army  Reform,  by  Lieut. -Gen.  A.  von  Jan- 
son,  "  Deutsche  Rundschau,"   March. 

The  Cardwell  System,  by  Outis,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 
April. 

A  Problem  in  Military  Education,  by  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  E.  CoUen,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 

Use  of  the  Horse  Soldier,  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Battine, 
"  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,"  March. 

Militarv  Discipline  and  Democracy,  by  Capt.  Simon, 
"  Grande  Rev,"  March  25. 

BALLOONING,  AERIAL  NAVIGATION: 

Prospects  of  Aerial  Navigation,  by  Prof.  S.  New- 
comb,  "  North  American  Rev,"  March. 

A  Record-Breaking  Balloon  Voyage,  by  H.  H.  Clay- 
ton,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"   March. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  : 

Pius  X.  and  the  English  Catholics,  by  Robei't  Dell, 
"  Grande  Rev,"  March  25. 

CRIME:     ITS     SCIENTIFIC    ASPECT,    by  Dr.    A. 

Wilson,   "  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 

DAIRY-FARMING:  A  Prize  Farm,  by  "Home 
Counties,"  "World's  Work,"   April. 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITIES: 

The  Education  Bill : 

Findlay,  Prof.  J.  J.,  on,   "Albany  Rev,"   April. 

Henson,  Canon  Hensley,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent," 
April. 

Macdonald,  J.  R.,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

Stanley,     Lord,    of     Alderley,     on,     "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"   April. 
Education   Sub  Dio.  by  J.   E.   G.   de  Montmorency, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"   April. 
High    Schools   in   Great   Britain    and   Germany,    by 

Sir  H.  Roscoe,   "  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 

FINANCE  : 

Preferential  Tariffs  in  the  British  Empire,  by  Sir 
A.  Moloney,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

The  Case  for  Free  Trade,  by  Lord  Avebury,  "  Finan- 
cial Rev.  of  Revs,"   April. 

Dear  Money,  by  Dr.  G.  Koch,  "  Deutsche  Rev," 
April. 

Income  Tax  in  Italy,  bv  Vicomtc  O.  de  Spoelbercb, 
"  R'eforme  Sociale,"   March  1. 

FOOD: 

Food-Faking,  by  T.W.Robinson,  "  World's  Work," 

April. 
The  Food  of  the  Future,  by  F.  Marre,  "  La  Revue," 

March  lo. 

GAMBLING  ABOLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SOUTH-WEST,  by  B.  W.  Currie,  "  Cen- 
tui-y,"   April. 


IRELAND : 

The  Conversion  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  of 
His  Critics,  by  Near  Observer,  "  Fortnightly 
Rev,"  April. 

The  New  Ireland,  bv  Sj-dney  Brooks,  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  April. 

JOURNALISM : 

The  Psychology  of  the  Yellow  Journal,  by  W.  I. 
Thomas,  "  Amer.  Mag,"   March. 

LABOUR   PROBLEMS: 

A  Sociological  View  of  Unemployment,  by  W.  How- 
grave,   "  AVestminster  Rev,"   April. 

Unemployment  and  Its  Cure,  by  W.  H.  Beveridge, 
"  Contemp.   Rev,"   April. 

Trade  Unions  and  Insurance  Companies  in  France, 
by  Dr.  A.  Imbert,  "  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  : 

Municipal  Socialism  in  England,  by  L.  Paul  Dubois, 
"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS : 

The     New     Marriage     Laws,     by     Rev.    T.     Slater, 

"  Month,"  April. 
The  Divorce  of  the  Future,   by  H.  Coulon  and  R. 

de  Chavagnes,  "  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 

NAVIES  : 

The    Naval   Estimates   and    Naval    Debates,    bv    Sir 

W.   White,   "  Nineteenth  Cent,"   April. 
The  German   Programme,    by   Baron   de   St.   Victor 

de  St.  Blanchard,  '"  Correspondant,"  March  25. 
Invasion  from  a  Naval  Point  of  View,  by  Lieut.  A. 

C.  Dewar,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Fool   Gunnery  : 

St.  Barbara  on,   "  Blackwood,"  April. 

X.  on,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Admiralty  and  State-Maior-General  in  France,   by 

XXX.,"  "Rev.   de  Paris,"   March  1. 

PARLIAMENTARY : 

Liberalism   and    the    Coming    Debacle,    by   Calchas, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
British    Aristocracy    and    the    House   of    Lords,    by 

Edward  Carpenter,   "  Albany  Rev,"   April. 

PAUPERISM  AND  THE  POOR  LAW: 

Some  Principles  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Barnett,   "  Cornhill,"   April. 

POSTAL    SERVICE: 

For  a  Parcels  Post,  by  G.  von  F-.  Meyer,  "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"   !March. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS: 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living,  by  J.  Ribet,  "  Nou- 
vclle  Rev,"   March  15. 

Political  An.fsthetics,  by  H.  O.  S.  Wright,  "West- 
minster Rev,"   April. 

On  Social  Justice  and  Evolution,  by  Philip  Snow- 
den,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

The  Impotence  of  Socialism,  bv  H.  W.  Hoare, 
"  Nineteenth   Cent,"   April. 

Women's  .Settlements,  by  Mrs.  Creighton,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"   April. 

TELEGRAPHY,   SUB:MARTNE,  by  C.  Bright,  "  Jour- 
nal Royal  United  Service  Inst.,"  March. 
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TEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC: 

The  Licensing  Bill : 

Gretton,  J.,  on,   "  Fortnightly  Rev,"   April. 

Licensing     Administrator     on.      "  Albany     Rev."' 
April. 

Unsigned  Article  on,   "  Blackwood.'   April. 
Sobriety    by    Act    of    Parliament,    by    E.    A.    Pratt, 

••  Nineteenth   Cent."    April. 
The  Prohibition  Cyclone  in  the  Southern  States  of 

America,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 

THEATRES  AND  THE  DRAMA: 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre;  Symposium, 
"  Nord  iind  Siid,"  March. 

VIVISECTION.    Hon.    Stephen   Coleridge  on,    "Con- 
temp.   Rev,"   April. 

WOMEN : 

On      Awakening     Womanhood,     by    I.     D.     Pearce, 

'■  Westminster  Rev,"'    April. 
The    Ideals    of    a    Woman  s    Paity.    by   Lady   Giove, 

•'  Fortnightly   Rev,"   April. 
The    Feminiht    Movement    and    the    Hiitli    Rate,    by 

B..   ••  Albanv  Rev."'   April. 
AVhy   American   Mothers   Fail,    by   Anna   A.   Rogers, 

"Atlantic  Monthly,"'  March. 
Unemployment  Among  Women,  by  Mildred  Ransom, 

"  Treasury,"   April. 

FOREIGN  AND   COLONIAL. 

PEACE  AND  DISARMAMENT: 

The  Sacrifices  of  War  Then  and  Now,  by  H.  Kercb- 

nawe.    "  Velhagen."    March. 
Can   Science    Abolish   War?    by   Col.    F.    N.    Maude, 

"  Contemp.   Rev.""   April. 

COLONIES.    THE  EMPIRE,   etc.  : 

Imperialism,  by  H.  Ellis.   •'  Positivist  Rev,"  April. 
Custom--  Duties  in  the  English  Colonies,   by  Pierre 
Ma,     •  Questions  Diplomatiques,"   March  1. 

AFGHANISTAN: 

Antrln-Afghan    Relation.s,    by  Author  of    "Afghanis- 
tan."' "  United  Service  Mag,"   April. 

AFRICA  : 

Lord    Cromer    and    Government    bv   Journalism,   by 

AV.  T.   Stead,   "Contemp.  Rev."  April. 
Lord  Cromer  on  Gordon  and  the  Glad.stoue  Cabinet, 

by   .Sidney  Low.    '•  Nineteenth   Cent,"    April. 
The    Tragedy    of    Egypt,    by    Stanhope    of    Chester, 

"  Westminster  Rev."    April. 
Lord  Cromer  and  Egypt.  "  Blackwood,"   April. 
Lord   Cromer's    "Egypt,''    by   T.     Roths.stein.    "Al- 
bany Rev,"  April. 
Morocco : 

Delhaye,   P..   on.   "  Correspondant,"   March  20. 

Duquet,   A.,   on.    "La  Revue."   March  1. 

Member  of  Overseas  League  on,   "  Asiatic  Qrly."' 
April. 
Belsriuni   and  the  Congo,  by  E.   Payen,  "Questions 

Dinlomatiques,"  March  16. 
The    (iermans    in    South    Africa,    by    E.    Tonnelat, 

"  Rev.  de  Paris."   ^larch  1. 
South  African  Native  Problems,  by  Sir  G.  Lagden, 

Fortnightly  Rev,"   April. 

ALAND  ISLANDS  QUESTION,  hy  E.  Sibstedt.  "  La 
Revue."  March  15. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  Csee  also  Balkan^  States^  : 
Italy   and   Atistria,    by   Raqueni.    ''  Nouvelle   Rev,"' 
March  lo. 

BALKAN  .STATES: 

Russia.   Austria,  the  New  Railways,  etc.  : 

Berard,  V.,   on,   "  Rev.   de  Paris,"   March   1   and 

lo. 
Bernus,   P.,  on,   "  Nouvelle  Rev."'   March  1. 


Henrv,      R.,      on,      "Questions     Diplomatiques," 

MaVch    1. 
Aloore,    \\  .A.,  on,     "  Albany  Rev,"    April. 

CANADA : 

The     British    Trader    in    Canada,     by    A.     Hawkes, 

"  Nineteenth   Cent,"'    April. 
The  Canadian  Policy  of  French  Emigration,  by  L. 

Arnoal  1,   "  Rev.  de.s  Deux  Monde.s,"'  March  15. 

CHINA  : 

The  Ref(u-m  Movement  in  China,  by  Count  de 
I'ouvduri  ille.   "  Deutsche  Rev,"'   April. 

Coolie  Labour,  by  Dr.  R.  Schachner,  "  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,""   March. 

DENMARK : 

The  Danish  Question,  by  E.  Leraonon,  "  Questions 
Diplomatiques,"'  March  1. 

GERMANY  : 

England  and  Germany,  by  E.   D.   Alead,  "  Atlantic 

Monthly,""   March. 
The    Growth  of    Population.    Economic   Policy,    and 

Agncultuial     I-abour.     by    A.     von    Wencksctern, 

"  Deutsche  Ihindschau.""    March. 
Economic  and   Financial  Gerhiany,  by  R.   G.  Levy, 

"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes."  March  1. 
The  Rural  Conditions  of  Industrial  Germany,  by  T. 

Good.  "  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 
From  London  to  Salonica,  bv  V.  B'orard,   "Rev.  de 

Paris,"   March   1. 
The    Truth    About    German    Expansion,    by    Baron 

von      Speck-Sternburg,      "  North      Amer.      Rev," 

March. 
Marxism  and  the  Colonial  Native  Question,  by  M. 

Schippel,   •'  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  March- 1. 

INDIA  : 

The    New    Spirit    in    India,    by    H.    W.    Nevinson, 

"  Albany  Rev,"  April. 
The    Proposed   Reforms,    by   D.    K.    Paudia,    "East 

and  West,"    March. 
Proposed    Abolition    of    Indian    Cottgn    Duties,     by 

Sir.  R.  Lethbridge,   "Asiatic  Qrly.""    April. 
Tariff  Reform  and  Indian  Currency  Reform,  by  F. 

J.  Kingsley,   "Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
India's   Financial   Handicap,   by   Roper  Lethbridge, 

"Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,"   April  1. 
Anomalies   of    Civilisation,   by    Ameer   Ali,    "Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  April. 
The  Recruitment  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Service,  by 

J.  Nisbet.    •  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 

ITALY     AND     AUSTRIA,     by     Raqueni,    "Nouvelle 
Rev,"'   March  15. 

JAPAN : 

The  Ignited  States  and  Japan  : 

Brandt,  M.  von,  on,  "Deutsche  Rev,"  March, 

Laubeuf,  A.,  on  "Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 

Norel,  J.,  on,  "  Mercure  de  France."  March  1. 
Education  in  Japan,  bv  Crmite  Vav  de  Vaya   et  de 

Luskod.   "Rev.  de-s  Deux  Alondes.""   March  1. 

MAHOMEDANISM  : 

Popular  Government  among  Mussulman  Peoples,  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  "  Asiatic  Qrly,"   April. 
PANAMA    CANAL.    A.    R.  Colqnboun.    on,    "North 
Amer.    Rev,"   March. 

POLAND : 

The  German  Colonisation  of  Poland,  by  Dr.  H. 
Hasse,   "  International,'"   March. 

PORTUGAL : 

The  Crisis,  etc.  : 

Caix,  R.  de,  on.   "Nouvelle  Rev."  Marcli  1. 
Finot,  J.,  on,   "La  Revue.""  March  1. 
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RUSSIA  : 

The  Jewish  Question  in  Bessarabia,  by  Prince 
Urus.sof,   ••Grande  Kev,"  March  10. 

Education  in  Russia,  by  L.  de  Soudak,  '"' Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,"   March. 

Russia  and  Austria  and  the  Balkans,  see  Balkan 
States. 

Consular  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, bv  Baron  A.  Hevking,  ''  Fortnightlv  Rev," 
April.' 

The  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  bv  H.  F.  B.  Lvnch, 
•Asiatic  Qrly,"   April. 

SVEZ  CANAL  AND  WESTWARD  COMMERCE,  by 
C.   M.   Pepper,   "  Scribner,"   April. 

TURKEY : 

Macedonia,      by     C.      Printa,      "Questions     Diplo- 

matiques."   March   16. 
The   French   Protectorate   in   the   Ottoman   Empire. 

bv  R.  Pinon,   "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March 

16. 

UNITED  STATES: 

The  Powers  of  a  Strenuous  President,  by  K., 
■  Amer.  Mag,"   April. 

The  Power  of  the  Presidency,  by  H.  B.  Needham, 
•  Munsey,''  April. 

How  A)>out  Hughes?"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "Amer. 
Mag,"  March. 

Governor  Hughes,  by  H.  B.  Grose.  "World  To- 
day,"  March. 

The    Senate    as     a     Second     Chamber,    by   Prof.  A 
Johnson.  "  Contemp.  Rev."  April. 

Reciprocity  and  the  Tariff,  by  F.  W.  Taussig,  "At- 
lantic  Monthly,"   March. 

The  United  States  and  Japan,  see  Japan. 

Corporations  in  iNIodern  Business,  by  G.  W.  Per- 
kins. "North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

The  Nesro  in  the  North,  bv  R.  S.  Baker.  "Amer. 
Mag."  March. 

America:    an    Epilogue,   by    C.    Whibley,     "Black 
wood."   April. 

YELLOW    PERIL,    by    C.   Freiherr    von  der    Goltz, 
"  Deutsche  Rundschau,"   March. 


THE  PRESS  AS  A  PANDER  TO  POPULAR  PASSION. 

The  Younfj  Man  for  April  publishes  in  full  Mr. 
Ma.ssin8:ham"s  paper  on  "'  Tlie  Modern  Press."  which 
he  read  at  the  Free  Church  Council.  To  Mr.  Mas- 
singham  the  New  Press  is  the  latter-day  substitute  in 
modern  England  for  the  ColLseum  of  Ancient  Rome. 
He  says  :  — 

The  main  stronghold  of  the  new  Press  which  I  have- en- 
deavoured to  describe  ia  its  siit-cesa  in  playing  on  the  three 
threat  appetites  of  the  average  British  public— the  appetite 
for  hearing  about  crime,  the  appetite  for  sport,  and  the 
appetite  for  gambli.na:.  The  exploitation  of  crime,  the  re- 
taining of  agents  of  the  criminal  services,  and,  worse  still, 
the  payment  of  heavy  fees  to  sensational  criminals  or 
accused  persons  for  purposes  whi^h  interfere  both  with  law 
and  with  morals,  are  really  appalling  features  of  one  or 
two  of  those  journals  which,  by  a  curious  irony,  are  the 
chief  mental  food  of  our  workpeople  on  their  day  of  rest. 


POETRY    IN  THE   PERIODICALS. 

A    Poet   ox    Poetkins. 

In  the  Fo)tiii(j]ifl)j  Beiieic  Mr.  William  Watson  us 
accorded  the  place  of  honour  with  a  poem  which  he 
wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Tennyson'^  Poems. 
Here  are  the  four  stanzas  which  are  permitted  by  the 
editor  to  be  quoted  : — 

You  phrase-tormenting  fantastic   chorus. 

With  strangest  words  at  your  beck  and  call ; 
Who  tumble  your  thoughts  in  a  heap  before  us — 

Here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

You  prance  on  language,  you  force,  you  strain  it. 
You  rack  and  you  rive  it,  you  twist  it  and  maul. 

Form,  you  abhor  it,  and  taste,  you  disdain  it — 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outl.TSt  you  all. 

Prosody  gasps  in  your  tortured  numbers, 
Y'our  metres  that  writhe,  your  rhythms  that  sprawl; 

And  you  make  him  turn  in  his  marble  slumbers. 
The  golden-to-ngued,  who  outsings  you  all. 

But  brief  is  the  life  of  your  marmcred  pages; 

Your  jargon,  your  attitudes,  soon  they  pall; 
Y'ou  posture  before  the  scornful  ages. 

And  here  was  a  voice  shall  outlive  you  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  William  Watson  had 
addetl  the  nanie'<  of  the  poets  whom  he  addresses  with 
such  scorn. 

Dr.vke  :    An   English   Epic. 

In  Blackirood  for  April,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  in  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  "Drake:  An  English  Epic." 
breaks  off  with  the  famous  game  of  bowls  on  Ply- 
mouth Hoe.  The  poem  is  full  of  noble  passages,  one 
of  which  will  excite  considerable  protest  from  the 
numerous  band  who  worship  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  speaks  of  Mary  of  Scotland, — • 

who  now  at   last 
Was  plucked  from  out  her  bosom  like  a  snake 
Hissing  of  war  with  France,  a  queenly  snake, 
A  Lilith  in  whose  lovely  gleaming  folds 
And  sexual  bonds  the  judgme;nt  of  mankind 
Writhes  even  yet  half-strangled,  meting  out 
Wild  execrations  on  the  maiden  Queen 
Who  quenched  those  jewelled  eyes  and  mixt  with  dust 
That   white  and  crimson,  ay,  with   cold  sharp  steel. 
In  substance  and  in  spirit,  severed  the  neck 
And  straightened  out  those  glittering  supple  coils 
For  ever;  though  for  evermore  will  men 
Lie  subject  to  the  txnforgotten  gleam 
Of  diamond  ej-es  and  cruel  crimson  mouth. 
And  curse  the  sword-bright  intellect   that  struck 
Like  lightning  far  through  Europe  a-nd  the  world 
For  England,  when  amid  the  embattled  fury 
Of  our  world-wide  empires,  England  stood  alone- 
There  is  a   noble  pas-^age  in  wliich  Drake  prophesies 
to  Elizabeth  coiicernine  the  sea-empire  of  England:  — 

Hear  me,  my  Queen, 
This  is  a  dream,  a  new  dream,  but  a  true; 
For  mightier  days  are  dawning  on  the  world 
Than  heart  of  man  hath  known.     If  England  hold 
The  sea,  she  holds  the  hundred  thousand  gates 
That  open  to  futurity-    She  holds 
The  highway  of  all  ages. 


An  article  in  the  Art  Jniirnnl.  entitled  "Ivy,"  by 
!Mr.  Edward  C.  Clifford,  includes  some  interesting 
drawings  by  Mr.  Clifford  of  ivy  on  various  trees. 


Mr.    H.    W.    Lucv     gossips    pleasantly     about     Lord 
Charles  Bere.-.ford  in  the  April  Straiul. 
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GENERAL   GORDON,    BY   LORD   CROMER; 


WHICH    FAILED     IN    HIS    DUTY  ? 


By    W.    T. 

It  is  not  often  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  that  a 
journalist  is  able  to  intervene  decisively  in  public 
affairs,  and  it  is  only  natural,  when  such  an  event  does 
happen,  that  officials  whose  plans  and  policies  have 
been  affected  by  suck  inter\ention  should  not  regard 
the  intervention  with  gratitude.  It  is,  however,  still 
more  rare  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv  one  of  these  aggrieved  officials  seeks  or  finds  or 
makes  an  opportunitv  of  arraigning  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  the  journalist  whose  action  has  ex- 
cited his  displeasure.  Such  an  occasion  has,  however, 
arisen.  In  January,  1884.  when  I  was  editing  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  I  took  an  energetic  initiative  in  a 
press  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  despatch  of 
General  Gordon  to  rescue  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
from  the  Soudan.  To-day  Lord  Cromer,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  virtual  ruler  of  Egypt,  has  deemed  it  his 
duty  publicly  to  arraign  the  press  before  the  tribunal 
of  history  for  the  action  which  I  initiated  on  that 
occasion.  He  has  devote  J  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
of  his  book  on  "  Modern  Egypt  "  to  a  narrative  of 
"The  Gordon  Mission,''  which  is  an  undisguised 
attempt  to  vindicate  his  action  at  that  crisis  by  an 
elaborate  impeachment  of  General  Gordon,  and,  in- 
cidentally, of  those  whose  action  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment. I  shall  devote  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
space  occupied  by  this  indictment  to  vindicate  Gene- 
ral Gordon  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  his  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
on  permanent  record  the  justification  for  the  action 
of  the  British  press.  If,  as  the  result,  Eord  Cromer 
should  seem  to  cut  a  somewhat  sorry  figure,  he  has 
only  himself  to  thank  for  challenging  a  re-trial  of 
the  old  issue  on  whicli  judgment  had  already  been 
passed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance 
which  sHs  when  the  events  are  still  in  action. 

LORD    CROMER    VKK.s(s    TIIK     PRKSS  :    THE    TABLES 
TIRNED. 

In  order  to  vindicate  General  Gordon,  to  justify 
the  press,  and  to  overwhelm  Lord  Cromer  with  con- 
fusion, I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
pages  of  "  Modern  Egvpt."  The  case  for  the  de- 
fendants will  l:>e  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
plaintiff,  corrected  in  one  or  two  small  matters  of 
detail    by    quotations    from    Blue   Books    and    other 

'■Modern  Egypt,"  by  Lord  Cromer.     (Macmillan   and    Co.) 
24/-  net. 


STEAD. 

accessible    and    unimpeachable    sources   of    informa- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  like  being  explicit.  So  in  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  I  will, 
state  in  the  most  categorical  fashion  what  I  under- 
take to  prove : — 

(i)  That  the  imperative  necessity  of  sending  some 
officer  of  high  authority  to  the  Soudan  was  recog- 
nised bv  Lord  Cromer  before  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  a  word  about  General  Gordon. 

(3)  That  the  appointment  of  General  Gordon  was 
twice  proposed  b\  the  British  Government  and  twice 
negatived  by  Lord  Cromer,  who  failed  either  to  sug- 
gest any  alternati\e  appointment  or  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  selection  of  another  officer  by  the 
Government  at  home. 

(3)  That  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  only  intervened 
when  week  after  week  had  passed  without  any  sign 
of  action  being  taken  either  by  Lord  Cromer  or  by 
the  Government,  when.  Lord  Cromer  himself  being 
witness,  everything  depended  upon  prompt  action. 

(4)  That  when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  inter- 
vene it  onlv  insisted  upon  an  appointment  already 
pressed  in  vain  upon  Lord  Cromer  by  the  Foreign 
Office — an  ajipointment  which  Lord  Cromer  himself 
admits  was  unanimously  approved  by  every  compe- 
tent authority  at  home  and  in  Egypt. 

(5)  That  when  Lord  Cromer  reluctantly  gave  way 
aiui  assented  to  General  Gordon's  appointment,  he 
intervened  before  General  Gordon  reached  Cairo  in 
order  to  prevent  him  carrying  out  his  daring  project 
of  making  peace  with  the  Mahdi  in  person. 

(6)  That  he  did  this  in  face  of  his  own  admission 
that  the  best  chance  of  success  lay  in  adopting  the 
course  advocated  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  giving 
General  Gordon  a  free  hand. 

(7)  That  when  Lord  Cromer  had  prevented  Gene- 
ral Gordon  from  trying  to  make  peace  with  the 
Mahdi,  he  refused  to  allow  him  the  means  of  mak- 
ing short  work  of  the  Mahdi  until  it  was  too  late. 

(8)  That,  when  it  was  too  late,  Lord  Cromer  made 
a  l)elated  attemj)!  to  secure  him  the  necessary  instru- 
ment for  .smashing  th*^  Mahdi— and  failed,  thanks 
lar"elv  to  his  own  iiroCrastination  and  indecision. 

(9)  That  after  having  fully  endorsed  General 
Gordon's  policy  six  weeks  after  it  could  have  been 
carried    out    successfully,    Lord    Cromer   has    now, 
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twenty-four  years  later,  accused  General  Gordon  of 
wilful  insubordination  for  obeying  orders  given  him 
by  Lord  Cromer  himself. 

(lo)  That  when  the  catastrophe  took  place  which 
was  rendered  inevitable  by  Lord  Cromer's  own 
failure  energetically  to  insist  at  once  upon  allowing 
Gent-ral  Gordon  either  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahdi 
or  to  make  war  on  him,  he  demanded  a  relief  expe- 
dition, and  now  tries  to  place  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Government  because  it  was  too  late. 

(ii)  And  finally,  in  order  to  cover  up  this  melan- 
cholv  record  of  Genius  thwarted  by  Officialism,  and 
of  an  Imperial  disaster  invoked  by  procrastination 
and  self-sufficiency,  Lord  Cromer  has  aspersed  as  a 
man  who  did  not  even  try  to  do  his  duty,  the  most 
heroic  soldier  of  duty,  whose  glorious  example  has. 
been  an  inspiration  to  mankind. 

All  this  1  will  prove  in  plain  black  and  white — 
nought  extenuating  and  setting  down  nought  in 
malice.  The  task  is  none  of  my  seeking.  But  the 
de\"Otion  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
whom  I  am  proud  to  remember  regarded  me  as  his 
friend,  leaves  me  no  option.  His  stainless  memory 
has  been  challenged  by  one  who  in  common  decency 
should  have  kept  silence,  and  if  Lord  Cromer's 
punishment  ma\'  seem  to  be  severe  it  is  not  unde- 
served. 

THE    IMPEACHMENT   OF   LORD   CROMER. 

Lord  Cromer,  then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  was  ap- 
pointed British  Agent  and  Consul -General  at  Cairo 
on  September  nth.  1883.  three  days  after  the  ill- 
fated  General  Hicks  left  Duem  on  the  march  against 
the  ^lahdi.  which  ended  in  his  death  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  forces. 

THE   LAW   BY   WHICH   HE   IS   TO   BE   JUDGED. 

In  his  narrative  of  that  miserable  tragedy  Lord 
Cromer  himself  lays  down  the  law  by  which  it  is 
ol:)viously  just  that  his' own  policy  should  be  judged. 

The  first  is  as  follows:  Speaking  of  the  position 
of  General  Hicks  in  the  summer  of  1883,  Lord 
Cromer  writes :  — 

The  Government  at  Cairo  had  not  learnt  the  elementary 
lesson  that  in  dealing  with  a  state  of  aflairs  such  aa  that 
which  then  existed  in  the  Soudan,  the  first  essential  and 
preliminary  condition  to  success  was  to  entrust  the  supreme 
command  to  one  individual,  and  to  trust  him  cordially. — 
("  Modern  Egypt."    Vol.  I.,  p.  359.) 

As  all  the  quotations  that  follow  are  from  this 
first  volume,  I  will  merely  indicate  the  page. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  subsequent  and  more 
explicit  assertion  of  the  same  principle.  "  The  best 
chance  of  success,"  writes  Lord  Cromer,  "  lay  in 
adopting  the  course  advocated  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette."  This  was  laid  down  in  an  article.  January 
19th.  1884.  as  follows:  "Either  General  Gordon  is 
to  have  a  free  hand  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  he  may 
succeed.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  certain  to  fail.  General 
Gordon  .  .  .  should  be  left  free  to  carry  it 
(the  Ministerial  policy)  in  his  own  way,  without 
being  hampered  by  instructions  drafted  by  men  who 


know   little  or  nothing  of  a  subject,   all  the  details 
of  which  he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

The  second  relates  to  the  duty  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent at  Cairo  towards  his  own  Government.  Admit- 
ting that  Lord  Granville  may  not  have  been  ade- 
quately advised  as  to  the  danger  of  the  Hicks  Expe- 
dition. Lord  Cromer  says:  — 

What  most  of  all  was  required  was  that  aji  alarm  bell 
should  he  rung  to  rouse  the  British  Government  from  its- 
lethargy,  and  show  that  the  conseciuences  of  inaction  might 
be  more  serious  than  those  of  action.  —(P.  367.) 

The  third  is  the  definition  of  statesmanship  which 
he  applied  in  order  to  condemn  the  Government  at 
home,  whose  arguments,  he  said,  "  appear  to  me  to 
be  rather  those  of  debaters  trained  in  the  art  of 
dialectics  than  statesmen  whose  reason  and  imagina 
tion  enable  them  to  grasp  in  an  instant  the  true 
situation  of  affairs  in  a  distant  country  widely  differ- 
ing from  their  own." — (P.  534.)  To  which  may  be 
added  his  remark  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Soudan 
in  March,  "  the  favourable  moment  was  very  fleet- 
ing." 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF    LORD   CROMER. 

I  arraign  Lord  Cromer  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  with  ha\ing  ignored  every  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  his  dealings  with  the  British  Government 
and  with  General  Gordon.  I  will  prove  that  he  is. 
guiltv  of  breaking  the  law,  as  he  himself  defined  it, 
by—' 

(i)  Ignoring  what  he  himself  laid  down  as  the 
"  first  essential  and  preliminary  condition  of  suc- 
cess."' the  "elementary  lesson"  of  "trusting  cor- 
diallv  ■■  the  man  who  is  vested  with  supreme  com- 
mand ; 

{2)  Having  failed  to  do  that  which  "  most  of  all 
was  required  "  to  ring  the  alarm-bell  loud  enough 
"  to  rouse  the  British  Government  from  its 
lethargy  " .;  .  _ 

(3)  Having  always  shown  himself  incapable  of 
displaying  the  statesmanship  which  "  grasps  in  an 
instant  the  true  situation  of  affairs,"'  and  of  never 
realising  "the  favourable  moment""  until  after  it 
had  long  passed  by. 

THE  EVIDENCE    FOR   THE   PROSECUTION. 

Lord  Cromer  arrived  at  Cairo  September  nth,. 
1883.  General  Hicks  had  started  three  days  before. 
In  a  dull  sort  of  way  Lord  Cromer  was  uneasy,  and 
spoke  to  Cherif  Pasha  even  then  about  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  up  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
Soudan.  But  he  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  the  disaster  which  overwhelmed  Hicks  and  his 
array  on  November  5th,  news  of  which  was  brought 
to  Cairo  on  November  22nd. 

WHO   WAS   RESPONSIBLE? 

Lord  Cromer  sent  his  first  warning  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville November  19th.  in  a  dispatch  in  which  he  made 
himself  "  largelv  responsible  for  initiating  the  policy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan."" — (P.  374.)  Mr. 
Gladstone's  responsibility  was  limited  to  approving 
the  policy  of  Lord  Cromer.     That  the  responsibility 
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•of  the  British  w;is  ah-solute  lx)th  in  EL'ypt  aiid  the 
Soudan  no  one  has  affirmed  more  strongly  than  Lord 
Cromer  himself.  Speaking  of  the  Hicks  expedition 
he  writes:  — 

Lord  Granville  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  effectually 
threw  off  all  responsibility.  Tliere  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  error.  The  responsibility  of  the  British  Government. 
.  .  .  was  based  on  the  facts  that  the  British  Government 
were  in  military  occupation  of  the  country,  that  the  weak- 
ness and  inefficiency  of  the  native  rulers  were  notorious, 
and  that  the  civilised  world  fixed  on  England  a  responsi- 
bility which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off  as  long  as  the 
occupation  lasted. — (P.  366-7.) 

We  have  it  therefore  asserted  by  Lord  Cromer 
himself  that  the  resjjonsibility  of  the  British  was 
absolute  and  that  the  responsibility  of  initiative  lay 
with  him.  He  was.  as  he  says,  '"  mainly  responsible 
for  the  management  of  local  affairs  in  Egvpt."-- 
(P.  371) 

FIRST  COUNT:  NOVEMBER  20  to  JANUARY 
11:  IXDECISIOX.  DELAY,  AND  NEGLECT 
OF   DUTY. 

On  November  20th  Lord  Cromer  received  the 
approval  of  his  policy  of  abandoning  the  Soudan 
"within  certain  limits.'" — (P.  373.)  Tw'O  days  latei 
came  the  startling  news  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  overwhelmed  General  Hicks.  A  statesman 
■"  whose  reason  and  imagination  enabled  him  to 
grasp  in  an  instant  the  true  situation  of  affairs  ' 
would  have  surely  been  roused  to  immediate  and 
urgent  action  to  cope  with  the  crisis  created  by  the 
Mahdi's  victory.  Journalists  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  realised  the  peril  and  cried  aloud  for  the 
definite  adoption  of  a  policy  adequate  to  the  peril. 
What  did  Lord  Cromer  do?  Here  is  his  own  tes- 
timony :  — 

"  I  did  not  at  once  press  anv  advice  on  the 
Egyptian  Government.  .  .  ."  After  specifying 
two  reasons  for  delay,  he  adds  the  third,  "  I  wished 
to  give  the  Egyptian  Government  time  in  order  to 
see  whether  they  would  be  able  to  devise  anv  practi- 
cable policy  of  their  own." — (P.  375.) 

He  had  been  then  a  couple  of  months  in  Egypt. 
He  had  taken  the  measure  of  Cherif  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues.  But  it  was  not  until  December  loth,  more 
than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  Hicks 's  force, 
that  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  "  if  the  Egyp- 
ian  Government  were  left  to  themselves  they  would 
never  decide  upon  any  definite  or  practical  policy." 
— (P.  378.)  He  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville 
asking  for  definite  insti"uctions  as  to  what  course  he 
ought  to  tell  them  they  ought  to  pursue. — (P.  379.) 
Two  days  later  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  placed 
themselves  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  On  December  13th  Lord  Granville 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  countrv 
up  to  As.souan.  or  at  least  to  Wadi  Haifa.  On  De- 
cember i6th  Lord  Cromer  communicated  this  de- 
cision to  the  Egyptian  M^iisters,  who  refused  to 
agree.     Lord  Cromer  then,  after  six  days'  delay,  ad- 


vi.sed  that  they  should  be  replaced,  if  necessary,  by 
English  Ministers,  to  cariv  out  the  policy  of  aban- 
donment. It  was  not  till  January  4th  that  the 
British  Government  accepted  his  advice,  and  not  till 
January  7th  that  the  Khedive  submitted  to  the  in- 
evitable. From  November  22nd  to  January  7th — 
from  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
Hicks's  army — Lord  Cromer,  whose  absolute  respon- 
sibility is  admitted,  took  no  steps  whatever  to  pro- 
vide for  carrving  out  the  policy  which  on  December 
loth  he  had  recogni.sed  as  inevitable,  and  which 
three  days  later  he  was  instructed  to  enforce. 

Lord  Granville,  in  London,  a])peared  to  have  u 
keener  appreciation  of  the  need  for  getting  sorneone 
out  to  the  Soudan  w-ho  could  cope  with  the  situation, 
than  Lord  Cromer  at  Cairo.  On  December  ist. 
1883.  he  received  the  following  telegram  from  Lord 
Granville:  "  If  General  Charles  Gordon  were  will- 
ing to  go  to  Egvpt,  could  he  be  of  any  use  to  you 
or  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity?" — (P.  423.)  Lord  Cromer's  first  impres- 
sion was  decidedlv  adverse  to  Gordon's  employment 
in  the  Soudan,  partly  on  account  of  his  "personal 
imfitness  to  undertake  the  work  in  hand."  (  !  )  (sic). 
Finding,  however,  that  the  incompetent  Cherif  Pasha 
whom  he  was  within  a  month  to  eject  summarily 
from  ofiice,  put  forth  strong  objections  to  the  pro- 
posal. Lord  Cromer  sheltered  himself  behind 
Cherif's  plea  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  a 
Christian  to  cope  with  the  religious  ma\-ement  in  the 
Soudan.  This  was  on  Deceml^er  2nd.  On  January 
1 6th.  Lord  Cromer,  having  dismissed  the  puppet 
Cherif.  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  well-quali- 
fied British  officer  — who  would,  of  course,  be  a 
Christian — to  conduct  the  retreat.  The  objection  to 
a  Christian  had  served  its  turn  in  preventing  General 
Gordon's  appointment  on  Decemt>er  2nd,  when  he 
might  have  been  in  time  to  save  the  situation.  It 
was  dropped  when  six  precious  weeks  had  been  lost. 
And  for  that  Lord  Cromer,  and  Lord  Cromer  alone, 
was  responsible. 

It  Avas  not  till  December  22n(l.  one  full  month 
after,  the  news  had  arrived  of  the  fate  of  General 
Hicks,  and  three  weeks  after  he  had  rejected  the 
offer  of  General  Gordon,  that  it  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  Lord  Cromer's  mind  that  if  the  Soudan  were 
to  be  evacuated  "  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  an 
officer  of  high  authority  to  Khartoum  with  full 
powers  to  withdraw  the  garrisons,  and  to  make  the 
best  arrangements  he  can  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try."— (P.  424.)  Even  then  he  took  no  steps  to 
discover  this  officer  of  high  authority.  Week  after 
week  passed  and  no  appointment  was  made.  Every 
hour  was  precious.  Every  day  increased  the  perils 
of  the  garrisons.  Every  week  rendered  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  carrv  out  the  i)olicy  Lord  Cromer  had  forced 
upon  the  Egyptian  Governmenf:  Yet  it  w\ts  not 
until  Gordon  was  a  .second  time  pressed  upon  him 
hv  Lord  Granville  that,  on  January  nth,  he  nomi- 
nated a  man  for  the  post — one  Abdul  Kader  Pasha; 
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who,    live    davs    later,    "declines  to   go." — {lb.,    p. 
426.) 

SL'MMIXG-UP  OX   FIRST  COUNT. 

On  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  I  claim  that  it 
is  proved  that  Lord  Cromer  stands  convicted — 

(i)  Of  having  failed  utterly,  from  September 
nth  to  November  20th,  to  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  catastrophe  which  was  about  to  overwhelm  the 
Soudan ; 

(2)  Of  having  failed,  after  the  tremendous  warn- 
ing of  the  destruction  of  General  Hicks's  army,  to 
recognise  the  need  for  taking  any  effective  steps  of 
any  kind  whatever  between  November  22nd  and 
December  22nd  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ment which  he  had  forced  upon  the  Government ; 

(3)  Of  ha\ing  rejected  on  December  ist  the  pro- 
posal to  appoint  General  Gordon ; 

(4)  Of  having  delayed  three  weeks  after  rejecting 
the  Gordon  proposal  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  necessary  to  send  anyone,  Moslem  or 
Christian,  whatever  to  Khartoum  to  bring  away  the 
garrisons  ;  and 

(5)  Of  not  having  even  tried  to  suggest  the  name 
of  any  officer  as  an  alternative  to  Gordon  until 
January  nth,  and  then  he  nominated  a  Pasha  who 
refused  to  go. 

So  far  from  "  ringing  the  alarm-bell  "'  to  rouse  the 
Government  from  its  lethargy,  which  he  has  told  us 
"  most  of  all  was  required  "  to  "  show  that  the  conse- 
quences of  inaction  might  be  more  serious  than 
those  of  action,"  it  was  the  Government  at  home 
which  was  the  first  to  suggest  he  should  appoint 
someone  to  carry  out  his  policy  in  the  Soudan.  Re- 
jecting their  advice,  he  allowed  the  Soudan  to  blaze 
fiom  November  22nd  to  January  nth  before  he 
could  rouse  himself  so  far  as  to  appoint  anyone  to 
conduct  the  retreat  of  the  garrisons  whom  he  had 
decided  to  abandon,  and  then  he  appointed  a  man 
who  would  not  serve. 

/  claim  a  Verdict  oh  flu  First  Count  of  Guilty  of 
Indecision.  Delay    and  Neglect  of  Duty. 


SECOND  COUNT:  OBSTRUCTING  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  THE  BEST  MAN:  DE- 
CEMBER I— JANUARY  16. 

On  December  ist  Lord  Granville  had  proposed 
and  Lord  Cromer  had  rejected,  the  aonointment  of 
General  Gordon.  On  Januarv  7th  General  Gordon 
came  to  England.  On  the  following  day  I  inter- 
viewed him  at  Southampton,  and  on  January  9th, 
when  the  interview  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  I  prefaced  it  with  an  article  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  At  that  time  I  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment  of  Gene- 
ral Gordon  had  been  made  by  Lord  Granville  a 
month  before  and  rejected  by  Lord  Cromer.  I 
wrote :  — 

Why  not  send  Chinese  Gordon  with  full  powers  to  Khar- 
toum, to  assume  absolute  control  of  the  territory,  to  treat 
with  the  Mahdi,  to  relieve  the  garrisons,  and  do  what  can  be 


done  to  save  what  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Soudan."  No  one  can  deny  the  urgent  need  in  the  midst 
of  that  hideous  welt«r  of  confusion  for  the  presence  of  such 
a  man  with  a  born  genius  for  command,  au  unexampled 
capacity  in  organising  ever  victorious  armies,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Soudan  and  its  people.  Why  not  send  him 
out  with  carte  WancYn'  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done?  He 
may  not  be  abie  single-handed  to  reduce  that  raging  chaos 
to  order,  but  the  attempt  is  worth  making,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
made  it  will  have  to  be  made  at  once. 

This  was  on  January  9th.  On  the  following  day 
Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  Lord  Cromer  :  "  Could 
General  Charles  Gordon  or  Sir  Charles  Wilson  be 
of  assistance  under  altered  circumstances  in 
Egypt?"' — (P.  424.)  Lord  Cromer  was  obdurate. 
He  would  not  have  General  Gordon  at  any  price. 
He  telegraphed :  '"  I  have  consulted  with'  Nubar 
Pasha" — the  previous  time  he  used  Cherif  as  his 
cloak — "  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  services  of 
General  Gordon  or  Sir  Charles  Wilson  can  be  uti- 
lised at  present."— (P.  425.)  The  only  alternative 
plan  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  head  at  that 
moment  was  to  send  up  Abdul  Kader  Pasha,  who 
flatly  declined  to  go.  Finding  that  Gordon  was  not 
sent,  the  campaign  in  his  fa\our  in  the  press  which 
I  had  initiated,  and  which  I  continuecl  to  direct, 
was  pressed  home.  The  Government  decided  on 
January  15th  to  send  Gordon  out  to  report  on  the 
situation.  I  remember  Lord  Milner  coming  into  our 
office  in  Northumberland-street  on  the  morning  the 
appointment  was  announced.  "  It's  the  biggest  thing 
we've  done  yet,"  he  murmured,  as  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  prepared  for  the  dav's  work.  He  was 
right.  Everyone  was  delighted.  Lord  Cromer  him- 
self says:  "'General  Gordon's  appointment,'  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  with  perfect  truth,  '  was  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically  by  the  press  all  over  the 
country    without   distinction  of  party.'" — (P.   427.) 

It  was  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  Cromer. 
On  January  i6th  he  telegraphed  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville:— 

Gordon  would  be  the  best  man  if  he  will  pledge  himself  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  withdrawing  from  the  Soudan  as 
quickly  as  is  possible  consistently  with  saving  life.  He  must 
also  fully  understand  that  he  must  take  his  instructions 
from  the  British  representative  in  Egypt  and  report  to  him. 
.  .  .  I  would  rather  have  him  than  anyone  else,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  with  him  as  to 
what  his  position  is  to  be  and  what  line  of  policy  he  is  to 
carry  out,  otherwise  not.  Failing  him  consider  Stewart,  — 
(lb.,  p.  426.) 

Colonel  Stewart  was  ordered  to  accompany  Gene- 
ral Gordon,  and  they  left  London  together  on 
January  nth. 

I-X)rd  Cromer  makes  some  tart  observations  upon 
the  disadvantages  of  newspaper  government,  which, 
he  says,  "  were  ne\er  more  clearlv  shown  than  in 
the  incident  under  discussion."  Lord  Cromer 
had  just  admitted  that  it  was  the  people  of 
England  who  sent  Gordon  out.  The  nation  and  its 
Government  were  unanimous  in  Gordon's  favour. 
All  the  best  military  authorities  agreed  that  he  was 
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the  best  man.  Xubar  Pasha,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
Colonel  Watson— everybody,  in  short,  who  knew  any- 
thing about  either  Egypt  or  about  General  Gordon 
— were  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  out.  "  I 
believed,"  says  Lord  Cromer,  "  that  at  that  time  I 
stood  alone  in  hesitating  to  employ  Gordon  .  .  . 
I  gave  a  reluctant  assent  because  I  thought  that  as 
everybody  differed  from  me,  I  must  be  wrong/" — ■ 
(P.  437.)  And  on  that  occasion,  at  least.  Lord 
Cromer  thought  right. 

Surely  the  Press  is  never  more  absolutely  within 
the  limits  of  its  proper  functions  when  it  uses  its 
influence  to  compel  an  obstinate,  sluggish-minded 
official  to  comply  with  what  he  admits  to  Ije  the 
unanimous  will  of  the  Sovereign,  her  Ministers,  and 
the  nation  at  large.  It  took  us  just  eight  days  after 
the  Gordon  interview  to  compel  the  Government  to 
appoint  Gordon.  It  was  still  a  greater  triumph  to 
extort  from  Lord  Cromer  a  confession  that  ' '  Gordon 
would  L)e  the  best  man,"  and  that,  given  a  condition 
which  was  conceded  without  "cavil  from  the  first,  ' "  I 
would  rather  have  him  than  anyone  else  !" 

But  when  Lord  Granville  i)roposed  Gordon  on 
Decemlx-r  ist.  and  again  on  January  loth.  Lord 
Cromer  would  have  none  of  him.  Only  when  the 
Press  had  put  in  its  work  did  this  self-sufficient 
official  discover  that  he  would  "  rather  have  Gor- 
don than  anyone  else."'  If  Lord  Cromer  had  pos- 
sessed the  reason  and  imagination  of  a  statesman 
whereby  he  could  grasp  "  in  an  instant  "  the  true 
situation,  he  would  have  telegraphed  for  Gordon  on 
December  2nd.  and  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  "  government  by  news[)aper "  to  intervene.  It 
v.as  only  his  own  obstinacy  and  incapacity  to,  recog- 
nise the"  salient  facts  of  the  situation  that*  necessi- 
tated the  interxention  of  the  journalist.  It  was  bet- 
ter late  than  ne\er,  but  Lord  Cromer  is  responsible, 
and  solely  responsible,  for  the  fatal  loss  of  the  six 
long  weeks  between  December  ist  and  January  i6th, 
during  which  he  maintained  his  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gordon,  whom  he  afterwards  told 
us  he  regarded  as  "  the  best  man  "'  for  the  post. 

So  far  from  denying  his  responsibility.  Lord 
Cromer  glories  in  his  guilt,  and  imly  exjuesses  re- 
gret that  he  yielded  to  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
Government  and  the  nation  to  appoint  ■"  the  best  man 
for  the  post."  He  says,  after  quoting  his  telegram 
of  January  nth:  "I  had  thus  twice  rejected  the 
pro[)Osal  to  send  General  Gordon  to  Khartoum. 
Would  that   T  h.id  done  so  a  third  time."' — {lb.,  p. 

4-'5-) 

VERDICT:  Pleaded  Guilt v  of  Obstnictiiig  Ap- 
pointment of  "  tlic  best  niau.  for  the  post  "'  for 
forty-eigfit  days. 


THIRD     COUNT:       CHECK>L\TIXG      GEX. 

GORDON "S    PEACE   POLICY:    FEBRUARY 

6. 

Although    Lord   Cromer   laid   down    the   law   that 
General  Gordon  must  have  carte  blanelie  if  he  were 


to  succeed,  he  refused  to  assent  to  his  appointment 
unless  General  Gordon  was  given  fully  to  under- 
stand that  he  must  take  his  instructions  from  Lord 
Cromer. — (P.  426.)  In  other  words.  Lord  Cromer 
at  Cairo  was  to  have  absolute  authority  over  General 
Gordon  at  Khartoum.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  matter 
of  theory.  Lord  Cromer  not  only  insisted  upon 
being  invested  with  supreme  authority.  He  used  his 
power  to  checkmate  in  advance  the  policy  of  peace 
which  General  Gordon  proposed  to  carry  out. 

General  Gordon  was  sent  out  to  evacuate  the 
country  and  to  set  up  some  system  of  government 
for  the  abandoned  Soudan.  The  first  fact  was  the 
.Mahdi.  He  could  not  be  ignored.  He  must  either 
be  squared  or  smashed.  General  Gordon,  acting  in 
harmony  with  his  own  instincts,  which  were  Chris- 
tian and  pacific,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
his  instructions,  had  conceived  the  daring  design  of 
riding  all  alone  into  the  Mahdi"s  camp  and  arrang- 
ing with  him  the  future  of  the  Soudan.  It  was  an 
inspiration  of  genius.  Gordon  had  achieved  suc- 
cess in  that  fashion  before,  both  in  the  Soudan  and 
in  Basutoland.  He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  guar- 
dian care  of  ProAidence,  he  had  seen  too  often  the 
magnetic  influence  of  his  personality,  and  it  was 
precisely  this  death-defying  audacity  of  his  which 
was  his' chief  asset  in  any  bargain  with  the  Mahdi. 

Unfortunately  a  rumour  of  Gordon's  intention 
leaked  out  prematurely  in  Cairo  after  his  departure. 
Instantly  Lord  Cromer — the  man  who  has  told  us 
that  he' saw  from  the  first  that  General  Gordon 
should  have  carte  blanche,  and  that  he  regulated  his 
conduct  accordingly — intervened  to  forbid  Gordon 
carrving  out  his  plans.  How  he  regulated  his  con- 
duct may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  Gordon  :  — ■ 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
on  no  account  put  yourself  voluntarily  in  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi.  There  would,  in  my  opinion.  l)e  the  strongest  poli- 
tical  objections   to   your  risking   a    visit    to   the    Mahdi.— (P. 

464.) 

Gordon  received  this  fatal  veto  upon  his  peace 
policy  when  he  was  half  way  to  Khartoum.  Lord 
Cromer  savs  :  Gordon  '•  telegraphed  me  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  \isiting  the  Mahdi.""  So  far  as  the 
Blue  Books  show,  Gordon  telegraphed  nothing  of 
the  kind.  What  he  did  telegraph  was  that  he  would 
obey  his  master"s  orders.  The  exact  text  of  his  de- 
spatch, so  disingeniously  paraphrased  by  Lord 
Cromer,  is  given  in  the  Blue  Book  as  follows  : — 

I  understand  your  desire  to  ))e  tiie  pacitication  of  the 
country  without  hhMidshed  and  the  formation  of  native 
government;  also  that,  on  public  grounils,  I  am  to  run  no 
risks.     I  will  fulfil  your  orders.— (Kgypt.  No.  14.  1884,  p.  88.) 

Lord  Cromer  says  that  he  does  not  believe  Gordon 
ever  seriouslv  entertained  this  step,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  "harebrained  project."  But  however 
harebrained  may  have  been  the  project,   it  was  less 
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harebrained  than  the  policy  of  sending  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of  an  army  corps,  and  then  refusing 
that  man  a  free  hand.  The  simple  fact  was  that, 
as  Lord  Cromer  very  well  knew,  it  was  a  terribly 
riskv  business  going  to  Khartoum  at  all.  General 
Gordon  was  despatched  on  a  forlorn  hope  to  achieve 
single-handed  by  the  magic  of  his  presence  that 
which  a  British  army  failed  to  do.  He  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  going  to  Khartoum  ;  he  would  not 
have  materially  increased  his  risk  if  he  had  ridden 
into  the  Mahdi's  camp  as  the  bearer  of  proffers  of 
peace.  Lord  Cromer's  assertion  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  prisoner  for  life  is  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances ;  and  the  ob- 
structive, cautious,  unimaginative  bureaucrat  was 
about  the  last  man  in  the  world  whose  estimate  of 
the  chances  deserved  to  be  put  into  the  balance 
again.st  the  instinct  of  Gordon.  What  Gordon  ex- 
pected was  that  he  would  be  kept  prisoner  for  two 
months  as  a  hostage  for  Zobeir. 

No  one  can  read  the  story  of  how  his  envoy  was 
received  by  the  Mahdi  when,  in  the  following  month, 
he  deliberated  upon  Gordon's  offer  of  peace,  without 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  Gordon  in  the  Council 
room  might  have  changed  everything.  The  Mahdi, 
said  the  envoy, 

assembled  his  councillors,  and  discussed  the  matter  for  ten 
days;  then  wrote  the  answer  and  tore  it  up.  He  then  talked 
over  matters  for  ten  days  more,  and  wrote  another  letter 
which  he  tore  up ;  after  another  three  days  he  wrote  an  an- 
swer and  sent  it  by  two  of  his  men. — (Egypt,  No.  18,  1884, 
p.  16.)  , 

The  Mahdi's  indecision  during  the  twenty-three 
days  of  deliberation  suggests  that  if  Gordon  had 
been  there  in  person  a  very  different  result  would 
have  been  arrived  at.  But  alas  !  Gordon  was  not 
present — had  been  prevented  by  Lord  Cromer  from 
being  present.  Lord  Cromer  had  given  him  peremp- 
tory orders  not  to  play  his  one  trump  card.  So 
the  chance  of  pacification  by  squaring  the  Mahdi 
being  lost  by  Lord  Cromer's  interdict,  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  smash  the  Mahdi  or  throw  up  his 
commission.  Gordon  was  not  a  man  to  run  away 
from  the  post  of  duty,  and  he  regretfully  but  reso- 
lutely took  up  the  fighting  policy  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  by  Lord  Cromer's  unwarrantable 
and  mischievous  action  in  forbidding  the  visit  to  the 
Mahdi. 

VERDICT  :  Pleaded  Guilty  of  Wrecking  the  "  best 
man'' s  "  best  chance  of  a  -peaceful  issue  of  his 
mission. 


FOURTH  COUNT:  BY  DELAY  AND  IRRE- 
SOLUTION DEPRIVING  GORDON  OF 
ZOBEIR  PASHA;  JANUARY  26— MARCH  9. 

When  Gordon  left  London  he  believed  that  Zobeir, 
the  tiger  and  chief  slave  trader  of  the  Soudan,  might 
be  hostile  to  his  mission,   and  he  suggested  that  it 


might  be  as  well  to  exile  him  to  Cyprus.  But  when 
Gordon  arrived  at  Cairo  and  met  Zobeir  he  instantly 
saw  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  so  far 
from  exiling  him  to  Cyprus  he  wished  to  take  him 
to  Khartoum  and  use  him  against  the  Mahdi  if  his 
peace  mission  failed.  Lord  Cromer,  whose  standard 
of  real  statesmanship  is  the  instantaneous  grasp  of 
the  true  facts  of  a  difficult  situation,  utterly  failed 
to  appreciate  the  statesmanship  of  Gordon's  instan- 
taneous change  of  front.  He  was  horrified  at  such 
instantaneity.  He  desiderated  more  deliberation. 
He  criticised  Gordon  in  his  despatches  to  Lord 
Granville  instead  of  backing  him  up.  He  deliber- 
atelv  refused  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Zobeir 
until  General  Gordon  had  been  allowed  three  weeks 
to  think  it  over.  Then,  when  it  was  already  too 
late,  Lord  Cromer  came  over  to  Gordon's  opinion. 
But  even  then  he  refused  to  allow  Zobeir  to  be  sent 
up  at  once.  Instead  of  ringing  the  alarm-bell  with 
all  his  might  and  main  in  order  to  secure  the  assent 
of  the  Government  to  the  despatch  of  Zobeir,  he 
questioned  the  need  of  haste,  and  spoke  with  so  un- 
certain a  sound  that  it  is  not  surprising  a  divided 
Cabinet,  confronted  by  an  un.scrupulous  Opposition, 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  letting  Gordon 
have  Zobeir.  If  Cromer  had  written  as  vehemently 
in  his  despatches  of  January  as  he  did  in  his  final 
despatch  of  March  7th,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Queen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  secured  the  consent  of 
the  Cabinet. 

As  the  question  of  time  is  all  important,  I  note 
that  General  Gordon  first  demanded  Zobeir  on  Janu- 
ary 26th,  when  Lord  Cromer  tells  us :  "I  had  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  against  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  Zobeir  Pasha." — (P.  459.)  The  reason  he 
gives  was  that  "  it  was  necessary  to  give  General 
Gordon  more  time  to  think  over  the  matter  before 
taking  action." — (P.  459.)  Three  weeks  were  al- 
lowed to  elapse  before  Lord  Cromer  came  round  to 
Gordon's  opinion. — (P.  484.)  Three  weeks — when 
the  conflagration  was  spreading  every  hour,  and  the 
only  chance  of  success  was  immediate  action  !  But 
e\en  three  weeks  did  not  satisfy  his  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  procrastination.  After  three  weeks  he 
"  resolved  to  support  "  Gordon,  but  only  "  in  so  far 
as  the  ultimate  utilisation  of  Zobeir's  services  was 
concerned." — -(P.  484.) 

Gordon  wanted  Zobeir  instantly,  urgently,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  Mahdist  agitation,  and  every 
day's  delay  rendered  the  chance  of  his  success  more 
problematical.  But  Lord  Cromer  could  not  see  it. 
Gordon  must  first  bring  out  the  garrisons  and  leave 
the  Soudan.  Then  Zobeir  could  go  up  and  take 
over  the  government  of  the  country. — (P.  485.) 

What  the  Mahdists  would  be  doing  in  the  mean- 
time does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Cromer.  It  is  when  reading  these  solemn  despatches 
of  his,  which  betray  in  every  line  his  total  inability 
to  grasp  the  one  dominating  fact  of  the  situation, 
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that  we  feel  a  hearty  sympathy  with  Gordon 
when  he  exclaimed :  "  I  must  say  I  hate  our  diplo- 
matists. I  think  with  few  exceptions  they  are  arrant 
humbugs,  and  I  expect  they  know  it."' — (P.  432.) 
Alas  !  Lord  Cromer  did  not  know  it,  does  not  know 
it  even  now,  when  the  faults  of  his  policy  stand  dis- 
played before  the  eyes  of  all  men  else  in  characters 
lurid  with  the  glare  of  the  flames  of  Tophet. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that,  with  such  a  cracked 
alarm-ljell '  wheezing  aw'ay  in  this  crazy  fashion. 
Ministers  in  London  failed  to  realise  the  necessity 
for  sending  Zobeir  to  Khartoum  ?  After  another 
four  days'  meditation,  during  every  one  of  which 
"the  Mahdis  agents  were  active  in  all  directions," 
Lord  Cromer  tells  us  wdth  astounding  naivete  he  for 
the  tirst  time  fully  understood  General  Gordon's 
telegram  in  which  he  proposed  to  utilise  Zobeir' s 
services.  "  I  then  "  (  !  !  just  tw^enty-eight  days 
after  General  Gordon  had  asked  for  Zobeir)  "  set 
myself  to  work  to  consider  what  it  was  General 
Gordon  really  wanted." — (P.  494.)  He  discovered 
four  weeks  too  late  that  General  Gordon  was  right. 
He  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville,  February  28th — 
five  more  days  having  been  allowed  to  elapse:  — 

I  entirely  agree  with  General  Gordon  ...  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  most  advisable  course  of  action.  ...  I 
believe  General  Gordon  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that 
Zobeir  Pasha  is  the  only  possible  man.  I  can  suggest  none 
other.— (P.  497.) 

Two  days  later  Colonel  Stewart  telegraphed:  — 

Zobeir  is  the  only  man.  I  agree  with  Gordon.  Unless 
Zobeir  is  sent  here  I  see  little  probability  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  evacuation  being  carried  out.  Every  day  we 
remain  finds  us  more  firm  in  the  country  it  causes  us  to 
incur  responsibilities  towards  the  people  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us   to   overlook. — (P.  503.) 

After  this  even  Lord  Cromer  felt  that  further 
delay  w'ould  be  dangerous.  On  March  4th  he  tele- 
graphs, exactly  fifty-eight  days  after  Gordon's  first 
demand :  — 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  be  gained  (  !)  by  post- 
poning a  decision  on  this  point.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
say  that  delay  would  be  dangerous. — (P.  505.) 

But  even  then  the  procrastinating  spirit  clutches 
him  again,  and  he  would  prefer  to  postpone  a  final 
opinion  until  he  has  had  another  interview  with 
Zobeir,  before  which  he  must  wait  another  telegram 
from  London.  And  all  this  twiddling  of  diplomatic 
thumbs  and  fooling  away  day  after  day  when  the 
first  foam-crest  of  the  wave  of  the  Mahdist  rebellion 
was  breaking  upon  the  mud  walls  of  Khartoum  ! 

The  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  dispatch 
of  Zobeir. 

"The  Government  evidently  thought,"  writes 
Lord  Cromer,  "  that  General  Gordon  and  Colonel 
Stewart  were  not  in  any  immediate  danger,  and  that 
lime  was  available  to  consider  leisurely  the  future 
course  of  action  in  the  Soudan." — (P.   505.) 

No  glimmering  of  consciousne.ss  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  justified  in  this  conviction  by  his  own 
inconceivably   reckless   sacrifice  of   fifty-eight  days. 


If  Lord  Cromer  could  safely  take  fifty-eight  days  to 
discover  that  Gordon  was  right,  Lord  Granville 
might  argue  he  might  claim  another  week, 

"  My  position,'  says  Lord  Cromer,  "  at  this  time 
was  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  clear  "  [at  last, 
great  Heavens  !  on  March  5th  this  elementary  fact 
has  penetrated  into  his  sluggish  brain!]  "that  the 
situation  at  Khartoum  was  very  critical." — (P.  509.) 
Mr.  Powder  had  reported,  December  30th,  "  the  state 
of  affairs  is  very  desperate."  So.  to  relieve  his  un- 
easiness, he  dispatches  telegrams  to  London  and  to 
Khartoum.  But  it  was  too  late.  Communication  with 
Khartoum  was  cut  off  on  March  i6th,  and  Gordon 
was  left  alone  without  Zobeir.  without  a  single 
British  trooper  to  hold  the  outpost  of  civilisation 
against  the  Mahdist  flood. 

VERDICT:    Guilty  of  Refusing  Zobeir  for  Fifty- 
eight  Days. 
Justice   of    this    verdict    acknowledged    b\-    Lord 
Cromer  in  the  following  passage:  — 

When  once  General  Gordon  was  supported  by  Colonel 
Stewart  I  should  have  yielded  to  his  pressure  that  Zobeir 
Pasha  should  have  been  dispatched  to  Khartoum  at  once, 
to  which  I  was  at  first  reluctant  to  consent.  .  .  .  But 
the  favourable  moment  was  very  fleeting.  Regarded  in  the 
light  of  after  events,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  prolonged  for  a  fortnight  longer  than  was 
necessary.  .  .  .  The  propitious  moment  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  hy.—(I\>.,  p.  529-30.) 

But  it  was  not  one  fortnight,  but  four,  that  Lord 
Cromer  wasted. 

"  Their  proposal  to  send  Zobeir — which,  if  it  had 
been  acted  on  some  w^eeks  ago,  would  certainly  have 
entirely  altered  the  situation — was  rejected.  The 
consequences  which  they  foresaw  have  ensued." — 
(lb.,  p.  544.) 

FIFTH  COUNT  :  ASPERSING  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  A  DEAD  HERO. 

General  Gordon,  having  been  thus  left  to  his 
doom,  stayed  at  his  post  loyally  endeavouring  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  until  he  was  speared  to 
death  when  Khartoum  was  stormed.  It  might  have 
lieen  thought  that  Lord  Cromer,  whose  dilatory  and 
incredibly  purblind  policy  cost  Gordon  his  life, 
would  have  therewith  been  content.  But.  no;  in 
order  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  his  victim 
he  seems  to  deem  it  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his 
character.  The  passages  in  which  he  sums  up  the 
story  are  insufferable.  The  insolent,  patronising  tone 
adopted  towards  a  man  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
Lord  Cromer  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  is  more 
offensive  than  the  slanders  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  besmircii  General  Gordon's  reputation. 

For  it  is  a  slander  of  the  foulest  to  assert,  as 
Lord  Cromer  does  in  this  dastardly  attack  upon  a 
dead  man's  memory,  that  Gordon  "  did  not  even  try 
to  do  his  duty."  It  is  a  calumny  not  less  gross  to 
assert  that  General  Gordon  "  thought  more  of  his 
personal  opinions  than  of  the  interests  of  the  State." 
It   is   a   base   libel   to   assert   that   General    Gordon 
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"  threw  his  instructions  to  the  winds.''  And  what 
makes  all  this  vilification  of  the  dead  hero  most 
unpardonable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  all  an  after- 
thought— the  meanest  of  crimes,  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  years  after  General  Gordon  had  been  sacrificed 
by  Lord  Cromer  to  his  pedantic  scruples  and  his 
incorrigible  procrastination. 

In  these  chapters  Lord  Cromer  bases  his  accusa- 
tions upon  his  assertion  that  General  Gordon  vio- 
lated both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  instructions 
when  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  smashing  the 
Mahdi.  But  when  we  turn  to  Lord  Cromer's  des- 
]  atches,  written  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  hint  or  a  suggestion  that  Gene- 
lal  Gordon  is  not  loyallv  executing  his  instructions. 
Lord  Cromer,  indeed,  is  at  pains  to  explain  to  Lord 
Granville,  eleven  days  after  receiving  the  telegram 
about  smashing  up  the  Mahdi,  and  one  day  after 
rc-ceiving  Gordon's  long  telegram  explaining  that 
he  must  have  Zobeir  because  "  he  would  make  short 
work  of  the  Mahdi"  (p.  513).  that  the  policy  of 
sending  Zobeir  to  Khartoum  and  giving  him  a  sub- 
sidy is  "  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  evacuation.  I 
believe  that  Zot)eir  may  be  made  a  bulwark  against 
the  approach  of  the  ^Llhdi.'' — (P.  514.)  Xot  a 
word  here,  be  it  remarked,  about  the  smashing  up  of 
the  Mahdi  being  inconsistent  with  either  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  exi^ressely  declared  that  the  depatch  of  Zobeir, 
who  is  "to  make  short  work  of  the  Mahdi ' — a 
])seudonym  for  smashing  him  up — is  expressly  af- 
firmed by  Lord  Cromer  to  be  "  in  harmony  with  the 
])olicy  of  evacuation.""  And  so  far  from  his  then 
regarding  "  the  erection  of  some  anti-Mahdist  Gov- 
ernment "  as  "  the  mere  pursuit  of  an  ignis  faiiais.''^ 
Lord  Cromer  believed  that  "  Zobeir  might  be  made 
a  bulwark  against  the  approach  of  the  Mahdi.'' — (P. 

514-) 

The  more  closely  Lord  Cromer "s  despatches  are 
read  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  in  his  lat- 
ter-day condemnation  of  General  Gordon  as  a  mutin- 
"us  rebel  regardful  of  his  own  personal  opinions,  re- 
als upon  his  own  head.  His  censure  assumes 
that  Gordon  ought  to  have  p;ud  no  regard  to  the 
second  half  of  his  instructions,  that  he  ought  to  have 
r^-scued  the  garrisons  and  left  the  Soudan  to  anarchv. 
But  he  tells  us  that  on  March  5th  "  the  policy  which 
both  General  Gordon  and  myself  were  at  this 
moment  advocating  was  one  of  evacuation,  but  not 
abandonment — that  is  to  say,  not  complete  aban- 
donment to  anarchy.'" — (P.  508.)  But  how  then  did 
the  policy  which  both  of  us  were  advocating  on 
^La^ch  5th  become  flat  mutiny  eleven  davs  later, 
when  communications  were  cut,  and  all  escape  was 
cut   off? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord 
Northbrook  to  sneer  at  the  peremptory  and  oft-re- 
peated instructions  given  to  Gordon  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  the  better  government  of  the  Soudan 


r.s   an   ignis   iatuiis. — (P. 


.)     But  when  a  loval, 


selfless  soldi'e-r  r.ceivts  a  plain  word  of  command  to 
pursue  an  ignis  fatitus,  e\en  at  risk  of  his  life,  and 
he  obeys  orders  and  loses  his  life,  the  man  who 
hallooed  him  on  to  chase  the  iguis  falutis  and  at 
first  joined  him  in,  the  pursuit,  shows  singular  lack  of 
taste  when  he  taunts  his  fallen  comrade  with  mutiny 
and  disobedience  because  he  obeyed  his  orders  and 
carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  very  last.  If 
Gordon  disobeyed  instructions,  at  what  point  did  he 
become  disobedient  ?  and  where  is  there  any  proof 
that  Lord  Cromer  attempted  to  recall  him  to  the  path 
of  duty? 

The  last  communication  which  General  Gordon  got 
through  to  Cairo  before  he  was  cut  off  explicitly 
asked  Lord  Cromer  to  give  him  instructions,  if  the 
Go\"ernment  would  neither  send  him  Zobeir  nor 
make  a  diversion  towards  Berber  to  evacuate  Khar- 
toum.    His  words  are  : — 

If  .  .  .  you  determine  ou  neither  of  these  steps,  then 
I  can  see  no  use  in  holding  on  to  Khartoum,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  help  the  other  garrisons,  and  I  shall 
only  be  sacrificing  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  emploi/fs 
here. 

In  this  latter  case  your  instructions  to  me  had  better  be 
that  I  should  evacuate  Khartoum,  and,  with  all  the  <m- 
ploy'i'  and  troops,  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Berber. 
You  would  understand  that  such  a  step  would  mean  the  sac- 
rificing of  all  outlying  places  except  Berber  and  Dongola. 

You  must  give  me  a  prompt  reply  to  this,  as  even  the  re- 
treat to  Berber  may  not  be  in  my  power  in  a  few  days,  and, 
even  if  carried  out  at  once,  the  retreat  will  be  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.— (Starch  lOth-llth.     P.  518-19.) 

There  writes  the  loyal  and  obedient  servant  of 
Lord  Cromer.  What  was  Lord  Cromer's  reply? 
Will  it  be  believed  that  he  telegraphed  ordering  him 
"  to  hold  on  to  Khartoum  "  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  the  British  Government? — (P.  521.)  It 
was  his  last  word  of  command.  He  says  he  does 
not  think  Gordon  ever  received  the  message,  and 
that  he  regrets  he  sent  it.  But  if  he  did  not  rt-ceive 
it,  the  reason  was  because  the  evacuation  of  Khar- 
toum had  already  been  rendered  impossible.  If  h-t^ 
did  receive  it,  Gordon  was  acting  under  Lord  Cro- 
mer's express  orders  in  holding  on  to  Khartoum. 

This  is  so  vital  a  matter  that  I  quote  a  little  more 
fully. 

Lord  Cromer  replied  to  Gordon's  appeal  fi-r  per- 
mission to  evacuate  Khartoum  by  instructing  General 
Gordon,  on  March  12th.  to  hold  on  to  Khartoum, 
and  then,  two  days  later,  he  sent  to  Lord  Granville 
an  elaborate  argument  against  allowing  General 
Gordon  to  evacuate  Khartoum  at  once  and  retire 
on  Berber.     He  said  such  a  course 

is  open  to  very  great  objections,  and  will  be  most  diffi.ult  t  1 
execute.  It  involves  the  certainty  of  sacrificing  the  garrisons 
of  Sennar.  Bahr-el-Ghasal  and  Gondokoro.  .  .  .  The  policy 
of  creating  a  bulwark  between  Egypt  and  the  Mahdi.  whicli 
I  cannot  but  thii;k  is  the  only  wise  course,  will  have  to  1  e 
finally  abandoned.— (P.  524.) 

It  was  not  till  March  17th,  a  week  after  General 
Gordon's  urgent  appeal  for  instructions  to  retire  on 
Berber,  that  the  ever-too-late  Baring  saw  that  "  the 
favourable    moment  "    had    passed.      He  then    tele- 
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graphed  to  Gordon :  "  You  must  act  as  well  as  you 
can  up  to  the  instructions  contained  in  Lord  Gran- 
ville's telegrams." — (P.  526.)  What  were  these  final 
instructions?  They  were  as  follows: — "If  General 
Gordon  is  of  opinion  that  the  prospect  of  his  early 
•departure  diminishes  the  chance  of  his  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  and  that  Ijy  stayiug  at  Kliartoum  him- 
self for  any  length  of  time  ichich  he  may  judge 
necessary  he  would  be  able  to  establish  a  settled 
Government  in  that  place,  he  is  at  liberty  to  remain 
there.  In  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  carry  out 
this  suggestion  he  should  evacuate  Khartoum  and 
save  that  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to  Berber 
Avithout  delay." — (Vol.  I.,  p.  522.) 

Here  in  the  final  instructions  sent  to  Gordon  he 
is  expressly  accorded  full  discretion  to  remain  at 
Khartoum.  Lord  Cromer  objected  to  this  to  Lord 
"Granville,  but  not  to  Gordon,  but  permission  and 
objection  alike  came  too  late.  Before  the  telegram 
reached  Khartoum,  if  it  ever  did  reach  Khartoum, 
the  whole  country  had  risen,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  settled  Go\ernment  and  retirement  upon  Berber 
had  both  become  impossible. 

\  et  Lord  Cromer  now  taxes  General  Gordon  with 
disobedience  and  wilfulness  because  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  rest  of  the  garrisons  and  move  northward 
Avith  the  Khartoum  garrison — the  verv  thing  Lord 
Cromer  had  forbidden  him  to  do.  It  was  no  ques- 
tion of  smashing  the  Mahili  or  of  rescuing  the  other 
garrisons  after  the  despatch  of  IS^arch  loth.  The 
Khartoum  garrison  might  have  been  saved  if  Lord 
Cromer,  on  receipt  of  Gordon's  despatch  of  Marcli 
loth.  had  instantly  ordered  him  to  come  down  to 
Berber.  But  instead  of  doing  that  he  ordered  him 
to  "hold  on  to  Khartoum."  The  author  of  the 
"hold  on  to  Khartoum'"  telegram  of  March  12th  is 
the  very  last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  taunt 
Gordon  with  ha\ing  held  on  to  Khartoum  even  until 
death :  — 

"  'When  it  was  decided  not  to  employ  Zobeir  Paslia."  says 
Lord  Cromer.  "  General  Gordon  should  have  seen  that  all 
that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
on  evacuation.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  thought 
mainly  of  the  subsidiary  portion  of  his  instructions  and  ne- 
glected the  main   issue." — iP.   564.) 

In  plain  English,  this  is  false.  The  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Gordon's  telegram  of  March  loth- 
iith.  quoted  above.  Gordon  did  see  that  all  that  re- 
mained for  him  to  do  after  Zobeir  was  refused  was 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  evacuation.  He  asked 
Lord  Cromer  to  authorise  him. to  do  this,  and  Lord 
Cromer  refused  and  ordered  him  to  hold  on  to 
Khartoum. 

Lord  Cromer  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  non- 
sense talked  in  Parliament,  which  he  now  disgraces 
himself  by  repeating,  about  Gordon  having  changed 
the  character  of  his  mission  bv  recognising  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  the  rebellion  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  extricate  the  garrisons,  is  absolutely  false. 
General  Gordon  explicitly  explained  on  February 
3th  the  military  measures   he  proposed    to  take   if 


necessary  '"'  in  order  to  form  the  firm  conservative 
Soudan  Government  which  I  believe  Her  Majesty's 
Go\-ernment  has  in  view."  Ministers  received  that 
despatch  in  February,  and  with  it  in  their  hands  com- 
mitted themselves  enthusiastically  to  his  "  vast  and 
comprehensixe  scheme,"  and  declared  that  they 
would  '■  beware  of  interfering  with  the  plans  of 
General  Gordon."  Gordon,  therefore,  had  his  mili- 
tary programme  approved  by  the  authors  of  his  in- 
structions, and  we  may  challenge  Lord  Cromer  to 
show  one  line  or  one  word  in  any  of  the  despatches 
which  reached  Khartoum  before .  these  "  horribly 
plucky  Arabs  "  made  retreat  impossible  that  con- 
veyed the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  hint  to  General 
Gordon  that  he  was  to  regard  either  the  first  or  the 
second  part  of  his  instructions  abrogated.  He  now 
blames  General  Gordon  for  not  dropping  all  effort 
to  carry  out  the  second  part,  but  on  March  14th, 
1884,  he  declared  that  ''  General  Gordon's  main  con- 
tentions appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  rea- 
sonable "  :  — 

They  are,  first,  that  the  two  questions  of  withdrawing  the 
garrisons  and  of  arranging  for  the  future  government  of  the 
country  cannot  be  separated. — (P.  524.) 

But  because  Gordon  did  not  separate  them,  he  is 
accused  of  '"  paying  little  heed  to  his  instnietions," 
although  to  ordinary  mortals  it  would  .seem  that  it 
was  General  Gordon  who  endeavoured  to  obey  both 
parts  of  his  instructions,  and  was  less  heedless  of  their 
authoritv  than  Lord  Crnmer.  who  now  suggests — 
what  he  \etoed  when  Gordon  proposed  it  on  March 
loth — that  Gordon  should  have  ignored  fifty  per 
cent,  of  his  instructions  on  the  remote  off-chance 
that  by  so  doing  he  could  have  carried  out  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  Yet  when  Gordon 
proposed  to  do  this  very  thing  Lord  Cromer  forbade 
him  to  attempt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  evacuation 
even  of  Khartoum  became  impossible  after  March, 
and  Lord  Cromer's  own  admissions  show  that  he 
knew  it  was  impossible. 

Why,  then,  this  monstrous  attack  upon  the  memory 
of  General  Gordon — an  attack  so  unjust  that  it  is 
not  even  consistent  with  it.self  ?  He  tells  us,  on  page 
570,  that  Gordon  "thought  more  of  his  personal 
opinions  than  of  the  interests  of  the  State,"  quite 
forgetting  that  he  had  just  told  us,  on  page  ^62, 
that  ''  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end  " — the  exe- 
cution of  his  in.structions  to  .set  up  .some  anti-Mahdist 
Government  in  the  Soudan — "he  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  his  most  i^herished  convictions.''  Lord 
Cromer  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  General  Gordon 
cannot  at  one-  and  the  same  time  sacrifice  Imperial 
interests  and  his  own  instructions  to  his  personal 
opinions,  and  also  he  ready  to  sacrifice  his  most 
cherished  convictions  in  order  to  enable  him  to  exe- 
cute his  instructions. 

The  fact  is  that  Lord  Cromer  .stands  convicted  on 
this  count  as  on  all  the  others.     His  guilt  is  attested 
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under  his  own  hand.  His  book  goeth  before  him  to 
judgment,  and  there  is  no  misunderstanding  the 
nature  of  its  contents:  — 

"VERDICT  :    Guilty   on   the  Evidence  of  his    ozvn 
Book. 

(i)  It  was  bad  for  Lord  Cromer  to  have  dawdled 
from  September  nth  to  January  5th  before  taking 
any  resolute  action  in  the  Soudan. 

(2)  It  was  bad  for  Lord  Cromer  to  veto  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Gordon  from  December  ist  to 
January  i6th. 

(3)  It  was  worse  for  Lord  Cromer,  while  protesting 
he  would  give  General  Gordon  carte  blanche,  to  inter- 
fere even  before  he  got  to  Khartoum,  peremptorily 
forbidding  him  to  execute  his  peace  mission  to  the 
Mahdi  in  his  own  way. 

(4)  It  was  worse  still  to  have  held  up  the  appoint- 
ment of  Zobeir  for  the  fifty-eight  days  which  elapsed 


between  Gordon's  demand  and  Lord  Cromer's  ap- 
peal in  earnest. 

But  it  is  worst  of  all  when  a  man  who  stands  thus 
convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  a  persistent  policy 
of  procrastination  and  interference  which  cost  Gor- 
don his  life  should,  twenty-three  years  after  the 
sacrifice  was  complete,  have  published  so  cruel  a 
libel  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Laertes'  passionate  words  over  the  dead  Ophelia 
recur  to  the  mind  as  I  read  these  unworthy  pages  : — 

I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

If  Lord  Cromer  is  not  to  lie  howling,  he  had  better 
seek  a  place  of  repentance  with  tears.  For  no  sin 
can  be  more  justly  described  as  mortal  than  that  of 
aspersing  the  character  of  a  comrade  after  he  has 
met  his  death  as  the  result  of  vour  own  mistake^;. 
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ESPERANTO. 


The  preparations  for  the  Dresden  Congress  are 
going  on  apace.  This  j'ear,  in  addition  to  the  official 
Congress,  whose  first  objective  is  always  the  language 
itself,  forty  unofficial  international  meetings  coiuiected 
with  the  protection  of  women,  education,  science, 
peace,  medicine,  music,  etc.,  etc.,  have  to  be  arranged 
for.  In  Cambridge  there  were  twenty-eight.  Conse- 
quently, the  Presidents  of  these  gatherings  are  begged 
to  go  to  Dresden  a  week  before  the  official  opening, 
when  possible.  Weisser  Hirsch,  a  well-known  water- 
ing-place close  to  Dresden,  is  selected  as  an  appro- 
priate rest-town  for  a  sort  of  family  social  life — as  a 
relaxation  aft«r  the  labours  of  the  Cbngress ;  and  the 
whole  community  seem  to  be  working  hard  at  Esper- 
anto so  as  to  be  in  hospitable  readiness.  Mr.  Mudie 
is  collecting  information  as  to  the  best  and  cheapest 
route  for  the  English  section.  Full  information  is 
given  in  the  March  British  Esperantist. 

La  lievuo  (6d.  monthly)  for  March  contained  Psalms 
46  to  63,  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
concluding  Psalms  would  be  held  over  for  a  time. 
The  April  nurnber  contains  the  delightful  lians  An- 
dersen story  of  "The  Nightingale,"  translated  by  Dr. 
Zamenhof  himself ;  the  second  prize  paper  of  the  last 
year's  competition,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  whose 
interesting  and  humorous  style  is  weU  known ;  and  an 
article  on  Weisser  Hirsch,  amongst  other  most  inte- 
resting matter. 


Notice  that  in  tlie  following  extract  taken  from  a 
translation  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  work,  "  The  Brothers 
of  Mowgli,"  the  familiar  pronoun  "'  ci,"  whicii  is  rarely 
used,  is  much  in  evidence. 

LA  FRATOJ  DE  MOWGLI. 

VERKITA  DE  LA  FAMEGA  ANGLA  AUHTORO 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Bagheera,  kies  okuloj  kaj  oreloj  estis  chie.  iom 
sciis  pri  tio.  kaj  avertis  Mowgli'on,  ke  Shere  Khan 
mortigos     lin     ian     tagon ;     sed     Mowgli     ridis,     kaj 


respondis:  "Mi  havas  la  Aron  kaj  mi  havas  cin  ;  kaj 
Baloo,  kvankam  li  estas  tiel  mallaborema,  eble  farus 
unu  auh  du  frapojn  por  mi.     Kial  do  mi  timus!-" 

Tre  varman  tagon,  okazis  ke  nova  ideo  venis  al 
Bagheera — naskita  de  io,  kion  li  estis  aulidinta.  Eble 
Ikki  la  Eriuaco  esti^  dirinta  ghin  al  li ;  sed  li  diius  al 
Mowgli,  kiam  ili  estis  en  la  profundo  de  la  Jhunglo, 
dum  la  knabo  kushis  kun  sia  kapo  sur  la  belega  nigra 
felo  de  Bagheera:  "  Frateto,  kiom  ofte  mi  diris  al  ci, 
ke  Shere  Khan  estas  cia  malamiko?" 

"  Tiom  multe  da  fojoj,  kiom  estas  nuksoj  sur  tiu 
palmo,"  respondis  Mowgli,' kiu,  nature,  ne  povis  kal- 
kuli.  "  Kio  pri  tio?  Mi  estas  dormema,  Bagheera, 
kaj  Shere  Khan  tute  estas  longa  vosto  kaj  lauhta 
parolo,  simile  al  Mao,  la  Pavo."' 

"Sed  nun  ne  estas  la  tempo  por  dormi.  Baloo 
scias ;  mi  scias ;  la  Aro  scias ;  kaj  ech  la  malsagliaj, 
malsaghaj  cervoj  scias.  Tabaki  ankauh  estas  dirinta 
tion  al  ci." 

"Ho!  Ho!",  diris  Mowgli.  "Tabaki  venis  al  mi 
antauh  ne  longe.  nialghentile  dirante,  ke  mi  estas 
nuda  ido  de  homo,  kaj  ne  tauhgas  fosi  por  pork- 
nuksoj  ;  sed  mi  ekkaptis  Tabaki'on  che  lia  vosto,  kaj 
frapis  lin  dufoje  kontrauh  palmarbon,  por  instrui  lin, 
kiel   konduti   sin   pli   bone. 

'■  Tio  estis  malsagha  ;  char  kvankam  Tabaki  estas 
malbonfaranto,  li  estiis  dirinta  al  ci  ion,  kio  estas 
grava  por  ci.  Malfermu  ciain  okulojn,  Frateto!  Shere 
Khan  ne  kuraghus  niortigi  cin  en  la  Jhunglo;  sed 
niemoru,  Akela  estas  tre  maljuna.  kaj  baldauh  alvenos 
la  tago,  kiam  li  ne  plu  estos  Estro.  Same,  multaj  el 
la  lupoj,  kiuj  akceptis  cin,  kiam  ci  estis  unue  kondu- 
kita  al  la  Konsiligho,  estas  maljunaj,  kaj  la  junaj 
lupoj  kredas,  kiel  Shere  Khan  chiam  pri  tio  instruas 
ilin,  ke  homido  ne  havas  ian  lokon  en  la  Aro.  Post 
ne  longe  ci  estos  viro." 

"  Kia  do  estas  viro,  por  ke  li  ne  povu  kuri  kun  siaj 
fratoj?"  diris  Mowgli.  'Mi  naskighis  en  la  Jhunglo, 
kaj  ne  estas  lupo  de  nia  Aro,  el  kies  piedegoj  mi  ne 
eltiris  dornon.     Certe  ili  estas  miaj  fratoj  !" 
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CARETTE   or   SARR 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

A.utHor  of  "  "Whit*  rir«,"  "  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou."  .to. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

How   Love   Fought  Death  -in  the  Dark. 

I  woke  from  a  \ery  sound  sleep  with  a  start,  and 
lay  with  a  creeping  of  the  back  and  half  asleep 
still,  wondering  what  I  had  heard. 

It  was  dark,  with  a  blackness  of  darkness  to  be 
felt,  and  all  was  very  still,  which  meant  that  the 
tide  was  out.  so  it  was  probably  early  morning. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  sound  unusual  to  the 
place  lingered  in  my  ear,  and  I  lay  with  straining 
senses. 

It  was  not  such  a  sound,  it  .seemed  to  me.  as 
Carette  might  have  made  in  her  sleep  or  in  waken- 
ing, but  something  altogether  foreign  and  dis- 
cordant. 

Whether,  in  my  sudden  wakening.  I  had  made 
some  sound,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  had  been 
heavy  silence  since.  And  in  that  thick  silence  and 
darkness  I  became  aware  of  another  presence  in  the 
places  besides  our  own — by  what  faculty  I  know  not, 
but  something  told  me  that  we  were  not  alone,  ^ly 
very  hair  bristled,  but  I  had  the  sense  to  lie  still, 
and  there  was  in  me  a  great  agony  of  fear  lest 
Carette  should  move  and  draw  upon  herself  I  knew 
not  what. 

Safety  seemed  to  lie  in  silence,  for  I  knew  that 
other,   whatever  it  was,   was  listening  as  I   was.. 

I  held  my  breath,  but  my  heart  was  thumping  so 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  not  be 
heard.  From  the  place  where  Carette  lay  I  could 
not  hear  a  sound,  not  even  the  sound  of  her  breath- 
ing. 

I  think  I  must  have  Inirst  soon  if  that  state  of 
matters  had  continued.  E\ery  drop  of  blood  in  my 
body  seemed  throbbing  in  mv  head  just  behind  m\ 
ears,  and  all  the  rest  of  me  was  cold  and  tense  with 
the  strain.  It  was  like  waiting  on  a  fearsome  black 
day  of  thunder  for  the  storm  to  break. 

Then  I  heard  a  moxement  close  to  me  where  I 
lay  on  the  ground,  and.  like  the  lightning  out  of  the 
thundercloud,  there  came  the  click  of  steel  on  flint, 
and  I  breathed  soiuidlessly.  It  was.  at  all  events, 
human. 

And  then  my  breath  caught  again.  For  the  tiny 
lightning  flash  that  came  out  of  the  flint  lit.  with 
one  brief  ^leam.  the  face  of  the  man  to  whom  mv 


death  was  as  necessary  as  the  breath  of  life,  whose 
presence  there  held  most  dreadful  menace  for  us 
both — Torode  of   Herm. 

For  one  moment  life  stood  still  with  me.  For 
here.  in  this  close  darkness,  were  we  three  within 
arm  s  length  of  one  another  ;  the  man  I  had  reason 
to  fear  and  hate  above  any  other  on  earth,  and  the 
price  of  whose  life  was  mv  own,  a  price  I  would 
not  pay  ;  the  woman  whose  life  was  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own.  for  whom  I  would  gladlv  pay  any 
price,  e\'en  the  utmost ;  and  mvself,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  unwilling  link  that  had  bi'ought 
them  both  there,  and  the  menace  to  both  their  lives,, 
for  Torode  came  for  me.  and  Carette  came  with 
me. 

The  wheels  of  life  began  to  turn  for  me  again,. 
and  my  hand  felt  stealthily  along  the  ledge  at  my 
side,  where  George  Hamon's  pistol  had  lain  ever 
since  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Thoughts  surged  in  my  brain  like  the  long  west- 
ern waves  in  the  Boutiques,  all  in  a  wild  confusion. 
This  man  had  spared  my  life.  He  had  come  to 
take  it.     Carette  was  at  stake. 

I  knew  what  I  had  to  do — if  I  could  do  it. 

He  struck  again  with  the  steel,  and  as  he  bent 
to  blow  the  tinder  into  flame  his  eye  caught  the 
gleam  of  it  on  Aunt  Jeanne's  polished  milk-can.  I 
know  not  what  he  thought  it.  Possiblv  his  nerves 
were  overstrung  with  what  he  had  been  going" 
through.  With  an  oath  he  dropped  the  tinder,  and 
snatched  out  a  pistol,  and  fired  in  the  direction  of 
the  can.  And  as  the  blaze  lit  up  the  great  black 
bulk  of  him  I  stood  up  <]uickly  and  fired  al-so — -and,, 
before  God.  I  think  I  was  justified,  for  it  was  his 
life  or  ours. 

The  place  bellowed  with  the  shots,  and  the  air 
was  thick  with  smoke  and  the  sharp  smell  of 
powder.  Xo  sound  came  from  the  floor,  and  I 
stood  holding  the  jiistol  by  the  muzzle  to  strike 
him  down  again  if  he  should  rise.  But  he  did  not 
mo\"e.  and  mv  fears  were  not  for  him. 

"  Carette  '."  I  cried — "  Carette  :'" 
And  mv  love  rose  suddenlv  with  a  cry,  and  fell 
sobbinu  into  mv  arms. 


"  Oh,    Phil  :— Phil  : 
vou  were  dead." 


What    is    it  ? 


I    thought 
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^  It  is  he  who  is  dead,  I  think.  We  will  see," 
and  1  managed  a  light  with  my  flint  and  steel  and 
knelt  down  by  the  fallen  man. 

"Who  is  it?"'  asked  Carette,  breathless  still. 

■"  It  is  Monsieur  Torode." 

^'  Torode  !"'  .she  gasped,  and  bent  with  me  to 
make  sure.     "  How  came  he  here  ?" 

"That  I  don't  know.  This  seems  not  the  hiding 
place  L'ncle  George  supposed.  I  was  wakened  by 
his  trying  to  strike  a  light,  and  I  thought  he  was 
a  ghost."' 

I  hoped  he  was  dead,  and  so  an  end  to  all  our 
fears  frnm  him.  But  I  found  him  still  breathing, 
though  but  faintly,  and  he  had  not  his  senses.  I 
dragged  him  across  to  my  bed  and  sought  for  his 
wound,  and  found  it  at  last  in  the  head.  Either 
the  old  i)istol  had  cast  high,  or  my  sudden  up-jump, 
or  his  clo\\n-bending,  had  uuset  my  aim.  For  the 
shot  had  entered  the  side  of  his  head  at  the  back, 
just  above  the  ear,  and  as  I  could  find  no  hole 
whence  it  had  issued  it  was  probablv  in  his  head 
still.  The  wound  had  bled  \ery  little,  but  bevond 
his  slow,  heavy  breathing  he  ga\e  no  sign  of  life. 

On  the  floor,  where  he  had  fallen.  I  found  a 
seamans  torch,  which  had  been  lighted,  but  was 
now  sodden  with  water.  He  had  probably  dropped 
it  or  dragged  it  in  some  pool  as  he  made  his  way 
into  the  cave. 

And  now  that  the  hot  anger  and  the  fear  of  the 
man  were  out  of  me.  and  he  lay  under  my  hand 
helpless  to  do  us  further  harm,  I  found  myself 
readv  to  do  what  I  could  for  him,  since,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  not  dead. 

Then,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  sleep.  I  lit  mv 
]upe  and  found  comfort  in  it.  and  regretted  that 
Carette  had  no  similar  consolation  of  her  own, 
though  I  do  not  take  to  women  smoking  as  I  have 
seen  many  of  them  do  abroad.  But  there  was  not 
even  a  crust  to  eat.  so  we  sat  and  talked  in  whis- 
pers of  the  very  strange  fate,  or  chance,  or  the  lead- 
ing of  God,  that  had  brought  Torode  to  us  in  this 
remote  place  into  which  Ave  had  fled  to  escape  him. 

"But,  Phil,  however  did  he  get  here?"'  asked 
Carette.  "  For  Uncle  George  said  that  no  living 
man " 


"  It  was  that  made  me  think  him  a  ghost,"  T 
said,  "until  T  heard  his  flint  and  steel,  which  no 
ghost  needs." 

"Did  he  come  in  the  way   we  did?" 

"He  was  standing  just  there  when  1  woke.  I'll 
go  and  look,"'  and  I  crept  away  down  the  narrow 
•way  till  I  found  myself  against  the  ])iled  stones 
-which  blocked  it,  and  felt  certain  that  no  one  had 
j)assed  that  way  since  George  Hamon  went  out  and 
■closed  the  door  I»ehind  him.  T  heard  the  incoming 
tide  gurgling  in  the  channel  outside,  and  returned 
to  Carette  much  puzzled. 

"  He  must  have  come  by  way  of  the  Boutiques," 
I  said,  "  for  these  stones  have  not  been  moved." 


"  And  yet  Uncle  George  seemed  certain  that  no 
one  besides  himself  knew  of  this  place.  '  No  living 
man' — that  is   what  he  said." 

"  He'll  be  the  more  surprised  when  he  comes,"  I 
said,  and  we  left  it  there. 

The  sight  of  M.  Torode  lying  there  like  a  dead 
man  was  not  a  cheerful  one,  so  we  left  him,  and 
went  to  our  usual  place  by  the  water-cave.  And, 
when  we  came  to  the  well,  Carette  said,  "  Ugh  !  it 
looks  as  if  it  knew  all  about  it,"  and  the  bulging 
eye  of  the  spring  goggled  furiously  at  us  as  we 
passed. 

We  had  nothing  to  eat  all  that  day,  but  drinks  of 
water,  mixed  now  and  then  with  a  little  cognac.  For 
myself  it  did  not  matter  much,  for  I  had  my  pipe, 
but  I  felt  keenly  for  Carette.  She  would  not  admit 
that  she  was  hungry,  hut  during  the  afternoon  she 
fell  asleep  leaning  against  me,  and  I  sat  very  still 
lest  I  should  waken  her  to  her  hunger.  And  her 
face  as  it  lay  against  my  arm  was  like  the  face 
of  a  saint,  so  sweet  and  pure  and  heedless  of  the 
world. 

It  was  I  awoke  her  after  all. 

I  was  pondering  whether  we  should  not  make  our 
way  out  by  the  tunnel,  for  if  we  stopped  there  much 
longer  we  should  starve.  And  the  idea  had  struck 
me  all  of  a  heap,  that  if  any  ill  had  befallen  George 
Hamon  or  mv  grandfather  we  might  wait  in  vain 
for  their  coming,  when  a  shout  came  ])ealing  down 
the  long  and  narrow  cleft  of  the  cave: 

"  Carre  !     Phil  Carre  !" 

I  thought  it  was  George  Hamon's  voice,  and  the 
start  I  gave  woke  Carette,  and  we  set  off  for  the 
rock  parlour. 

Before  we  got  there  the  shouts  had  ceased,  and  in 
their  place  we  heard  a  torrent  of  amazed  oaths,  and 
knew  that  Uncle  George  had  lighted  on  Torode. 

"What  in  the  name  of  the  holy  St.  Magloire  is 
this?"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  us.  He  had  lit 
his  lantern,  his  head  was  bound  round  with  a  bloody 
cloth,  and  he  was  bending  over  the  bed. 

"We  had  a  visitor,"  I  said  jauntily,  for  the  sight 
of  him  was  verv  cheering,  even  though  he  seemed  all 
on  his  beam  ends,  and  maybe  the  sight  of  a  basket 
he  had  dropped  on  the  ground  went  no  small  way 
towards  uplifting  my  spirits. 

"  Thousand  devils  :"'  he  said  furiously — and  I 
liad  never  in  my  life  seen  him  so  before—"  A  \isitor  ! 
Here  !     But  it  is  not  possible  I" 

I  pointed  to  the  wounded  man.  "  It  is  Monsieur 
Torode,  from  Htrm.  We  had  a  discussion,  and  he 
got  hurt."' 

"  Torode  1"  he  said,  and  knelt  hastily  and  held 
his  lantern  so  that  the  light  fell  full  on  the  dark 
face,  and  peered  into  it  intently,  while  we  stood 
wondering. 

His  eves  gleamed  like  venomous  pointed  tools. 
He  stared  long  and  hard.  Then  he  did  a  strange 
thii>g.  He  put  his  hand  under  Torode's  black  mous- 
tache and  folded  it  back  off  his  mouth,  and  drew 
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back  himself  to  arm's  length,  and  stared  and  stared, 
and  we  knew  that  some  strange  matter  was  toward. 
And  then  of  a  sudden  he  sprang  back  with  a  cry — a 
great  strange  cry. 

"  My  God  :— my  God  :  it  is  he,  himself  :  Rachel  !" 
and  he  reeled  sideways  against  the  wall. 

"Who?'"  I  asked.  '  And  he  looked  very  strangely 
at  me,  and  said  : 

"Your  father,  Paul  Martel  !"  And  I  deemed  him 
crazy. 

"  My  poor  Rachel  !"  he  groaned.  "  We  must  hide 
it.  She  must  not  know.  She  must  ne\er  know.  My 
God  :    Why  did  I  tell  you  ?'" 

"  Uncle  George  !"'  I  said  soothingly,  and  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  for  I  made  sure  his  wound 
had  upset  his  brain. 

"  Give  me  time,  Phil.  I  am  not  crazy.  Give  me 
time."  And  he  sat  down  heavily  with  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

And  we,  not  understanding  anything  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  still  much  startled  at  the  strangeness  of  his 
words  and  bearing,  nevertheless  found  the  size  of  our 
hunger  at  sight  of  the  basket  he  had  brought,  and 
fell  to  on  its  contents,  and  ate  ravenously. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
How  W'k  Heard  Strange  News. 

"Whatever  is  it  all  Phil?"  whispered  Carette  as 
we  ate. 

"  There  has  evidently  been  fighting  outside,  and 
he  has  got  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  his  wits  are 
astray."  But  that  strange  thing  he  had  said  ran 
in  my  head,  and  made  such  play  there  that  I  began 
to  be  troubled  about  it. 

You  must  remember  I  had  never  heard  the  name 
of  Paul  Martel,  and  of  my  father  I  knew  nothing, 
save  that  he  was  dead.  So  that  this  strange  word 
of  George  Hamon's  was  to  me  but  empty  vapouring 
brought  on  by  that  blow  on  the  head.  But  against 
that  there  was  the  tremendous  fact  which  had  so 
exercised  mv  mind,  that  this  man  Torode  had  spared 
my  life  at  risk  of  his  own,  when  every  other  soul 
that  could  have  perilled  him  had  been  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood. 

If — the  awful  import  of  that  little  word  1 — if 
there  was,  if  there  could  be,  any  sense  in  George 
Hamon's  words,  the  puzzle  of  Torode's  strange  treat- 
ment of  me  was  explained.  I  saw  that  clearly 
enough,  but  vet  the  whole  matter  held  no  sense  of 
reality  to  me.  It  was  all  as  obscure  and  shadowy 
as  the  dim  cross-lights  in  which  we  sat  and  ate  be- 
cause we  were  starving. 

Torode  lay  like  a  log,  breathing  slowly,  but  with 
no  other  sign  of  life.  George  Hamon  presently 
knelt  beside  him  again  and  gazed  long  into  his  face, 
and  then  examined  his  wound  carefully.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  signed  us  to  follow  him,  and  we  went 
along  the  cleft  to  the  water-cave,  and  sat  down  there 


in  the    dim    green    light    mat    filtered  through  the 
water. 

"  A/o/i  gars,"  he  said,  very  gravely,  "  I  have  done 
you  a  wrong.  I  ought  to  have  kept  it  to  myself. 
It  was  the  suddenness  of  it  that  upset  me.  I  told 
you  no  living  man  besides  myself  knew  of  this 
place,  and  that  was  because  I  believed  this  man  dead 
— dead  this  twenty  years.  He  was  partner  with  me 
in  the  free-trading  foi  a  time,  until  we  fell  out " 

"  You  said  just  now  that  he  was  my  father,"  I 
broke  in,  and  eyed  him  closely  to  see  if  his  wits 
were  still  astray.     "  What  did  you  mean?" 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said  gloomily.  "  I  am  sorry.  It 
slipped  out." 

■'  But  he  is  Torode,  and  you  called  him  Martel, 
and  I  am  Phil    Carre." 

"All  that;  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  true.  He  is 
your  father,   Paul  Martel." 

"  I  have  always  been  told  my  father  was  dead." 

"  We  believed  so.  He  went  away  twenty  years 
ago,  and  never  came  back.  We  believed  him  dead 
— w^e  wished  him  dead.  He  was  better  dead  than 
alive." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  I  said  doggedly,  still  all  in 
a  maze.  "  You  call  him  Martel,  and  say  he  is  my 
father,  but  I  am  Phil  Carre." 

"  Yes.  W^e  were  sick  of  Martel,  and  sick  of  his 
name.  We  did  not  wish  you  to  be  weighted  with  it. 
.  .  .  Xow  see,  /tioti  gars.  I  was  in  the  wrong 
to  slip  it  out.  but,  well,  there  it  is^I  was  wrong. 
But.  since  it  is  done,  and  we  must  keep  it  to  our- 
selves. I  will  tell  you  the  rest.  You  are  old  enough 
to  know.  And  Carette — e//  bicn!—\\.  is  yourself  and 
not  vour  father " 

"  One  does  not  choose  one's  father,"  said  Carette, 
and  slipped  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  clung 
tightly  to  it  through  all  the  telling. 

And  George  Hamon  told  us  briefly  that  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  my  story.  We 
too  talked  of  it  many  times  afterwards,  and  it  was 
at  such  odd  times  that  he  told  me  all  the  rest.  And 
I  think  it  like  enough  that  you.  who  have  read  it  all 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  written  it.  may  long 
since  have  guessed  that  thing  which  had  puzzled  me 
so  much — -Torode's  strange  sparing  of  ray  life  when 
he  murdered  all  my  comrades.  But  to  me,  who  had 
never  known  anything  of  my  father,  and  had  grown 
to  know  myself  only  as  Phil  Carre,  the  whole  matter 
was  amazing,  and  upsetting  bevond  mv  power  to 
tell. 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  now.  Uncle  George?"  I 
asked  dispiritedly,  for  the  sudden  tumbling  into 
one's  life  of  a  father  whom  all  honest  men  must  hate 
and  loathe  darkened  all  my  sky  like  a  thundercloud 
on  a  summer  day. 

"  If  he  dies  we  will  bury  him  here,  and  in  our 
three  hearts,  and  no  other  must  know.  It  would  only 
break  vour  mother's  life  again,  as  it  was  broken  once 
before.'" 
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"And  if  he  lives?"  I  asked  gloomily;  and,  un- 
seemly though  it  might  be,  it  was  perhaps  hardly 
strange  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  wish  any- 
thing but  that  he  might  die. 

"  If  he  lives,"  said  Uncle  George,  no  whit  less 
gloomily— and  stopped  in  the  slough.  ..."  I 
do  "not  know.  .  .  .  His  life  is  forfeit  .  .  . 
and  vet — you  cannot  give  him  up  .  .  .  nor  can 
I.  .'  .  .  But  perhaps  he  will  die,"  he  said  hope- 
full  v. 

"And  I  shall  have  killed  him." 


Ah, 


yes  '- 


-I  forget. 


But  vou  did  not 


know,  and  if  you  had  not  he  would  certainly  have 
killed  vou,  .  .  .  and  Carette  also,  without 
doubt."' 

"  All  the  same " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  nodded.  "  Well,  we  must  wait 
and  see.  I  wonder  now  what  Philip  would  do" — 
meaning  my  grandfather,  in  whose  wisdom  he  had 
implicit  faith,  as  all  had  who  knew  him.  "  Tm  in- 
clined to  think  he  would  give  him  up,  you  know. 
He  would  never  loose  him  on  the  world  again. 
However,  he  may  die." 

"  Where  is  he — my  grandfather  ?  And  what  has 
been  doing  outside,  and  when  can  we  get  out?" 

"He  is  away  to  Peter  Port,  but  he  had  to  go  by 
way  of  Jersey,  and  by  night,  to  avoid  their  look-out 
boats.  He  has  got  there  all  right,  for  there  is  fight- 
ing on  Herm.  We  heard 'the  sound  of  the  guns, 
and  the  Herm  men  are  getting  back  there  as  fast  as 
thev  can  go." 

"What  day  is  this?" 

"  To-day  is  Thursday." 

"  Thursday  1"  echoed  Carette.  "  And  we  came  in 
here  on  Tuesday  !  Is  it  Thursday  of  this  week  or 
Thursday  of  next  week,  Uncle  George?" 

"This  week,"  he  said  with  surprise,  for  he  could 
not  possiblv  understand  how  completely  we  had  lost 
count  of  time.  "  Torode  came  across  himself  with 
four  big  boat-loads  of  rascals,  with  carronades  in 
their  boats  too,  and  they  have  turned  the  island 
upside  down  in  search  of  you.  He  thought,  you  see, 
without  doubt,  that  if  he  could  lay  hands  on  you 
there  was  no  one  else  could  swear  to  anything  but 
hearsay.  But  the  Peter  Port  men  will  take  your 
grandfather's  word  for  it,  as  they  would  take  no 
one  else's.  And  that  word  concerning  John  Ozanne 
and  his  men  would  set  them  in  a  flame  if  anything 
could.  He  was  very  loth  to  go,  but  he  saw  it  was 
the  surest  way  of  ending  the  matter.  So  he  slipped 
away  with  Krok  in  the  dark,  and  they  were  to 
swim  out  to  a  boat  off  Les  Laches  and  make  their 
way  by  Jersey.  Ncnv,  if  you  have  eaten,  we  will 
get  out  to  the  light." 

"  Die//  merci  I"  said  Carette  heartfully. 

"  .\nd  what  about  him  ?"  T  asked,  nodding  towards 
the  wounded  man, 

"He  must  wait.     Can  he  eat?" 

"  I  have  dropped  brandy  down  his  throat  two  or 
three  times,  and  he  seemed  to  swallow  it." 


"  We  will  give  him  some  more,  and  decide  after- 
wards.    I  wish  Philip  was  here." 

"  Would  you  tell  him  ?" 

"  Surely  1  But  not  your  mother,  Phil,"  he  said 
anxiously ;  and  I  knew  again  how  truly  he  loved  her. 

"  She  must  not  know.     She  must  never  know." 

"What  about  Aunt  Jeanne?"  I  asked.  He  shook 
his  head.     "  The  fewer  that  know  the  better." 

So  we  dropped  some  more  brandy  and  water  into 
the  wounded  man's  mouth,  and  gathered  our  few 
belongings,  and  crept  down  the  tunnel  after  Uncle 
George. 

Oh  !  the  blessednes.s  of  the  sweet,  salt,  sunlit  air 
as  we  stood  in  the  water-worn  chasm  and  blinked  at 
the  light,  while  Uncle  George  carefully  closed  his 
door.  We  took  long,  deep  draughts  of  it,  and  felt 
uplifted  and  almost  light-headed. 

"It  is  resurrection,"  said  Carette;  and  as  we 
climbed  out  of  the  cleft  and  took  our  way  quickly 
among  the  great  gorse  cushions  along  Eperquerie, 
the  dull  sound  of  firing  on  Herm  came  to  us  on  the 
west  wind. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

How  A  Storm  Came  Out  of  the  West. 

"  Thank  God,  you  have  escaped  them  !"  was  my 
mother's  grateful  greeting  as  we  came  into  Belfon- 
taine.    "  But  you  have  suffered  !     You  are  starving  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  little  mother,"  chirped  Carette,  as 
thev  kissed  very  warmly.  "  We  have  been  quite 
happy,  though  it  was  as  dark  and  still  as  the  tomb, 
and  there  is  a  spring  in  there  that  is  enough  to 
frighten  one  into  a  fit.  And  George  Hamon  here  is 
trying  to  make  us  believe  this  is  only  Thursday,  and 
it  is  certain  we  have  been  in  there  at  least  a  week." 

"  You  both  look  as  if  you  had  been  seeing  ghosts. 
Is  it  that  vour  arm  is  paining  you,  Phil?" 

"  Hardly  at  all.     Carette  saw  to  it." 

"  You  are  bleached  for  lack  of  sunshine,  then." 

"Yes,"  said  Carette.  "I  felt  myself  getting 
whiter  every  minute,  and  we  were  almost  starving 
when  Uncle  George  came."  And  my  mother  began 
to  spread  the  table ;  but  we  showed  her  it  was  only 
Carette's  nonsense. 

But  if  she  was  relieved  on  our  account,  she  was 
still  very  anxious  about  her  father. 

"  They  are  fighting  over  there,  George."  she  said, 
looking  anxiously  out  over  the  water  to  where  Herm 
lav  ]jeacefully  in  the  afternoon  sunshine;  and,  as  we 
stood  listening,  the  dull  sound  of  guns  came  to  us 
again.    "  That  means  that  he  got  there  all  right  ?" 

"  Trust  Philip  to  get  there  all  right.  And  to 
come  back  all  right  too.  I  hope  they'll  make  an  end 
of  them,"  said  Uncle  George  stoutly. 

"  You  can  never  tell  what  will  happen  when  fight- 
ing's afoot,"  she  sighed. 

"  He'll  take  care  of  himself.  Don't  you  worry, 
Rachel."  '  ■ 
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"Shall  I  put  a  fresh  bandage  on  your  head?  Tt 
is  hurting  you,  I  can  see." 

"No,  no,'"  he  said  hastily,  and  then,  "Well,  yes 
truly,  it  is  hard  and  dry — if  vou  will."  And  she 
steeped  his  bandage  in  cold  water  and  carefully 
bound  up  his  head  again.  And  all  the  time  we  were 
ail  in  mortal  fear  lest  some  chance  word  from  one 
or  the  other  should  disclose  that  which  was  hidden 
in  the  cave — that  which  would  blight  her  life  again 
if  it  got  out. 

■'Did  they  trouble  you,  mother?""  I  asked. 

■'The  young  Torode  came  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  and  searched  every  corner  of  the  place.  And 
in  reply  to  his  questionings,  all  I  said  was,  that  you 
were  gone.  Then  George  and  your  grandfather 
came  up  and  would  ha\e  turned  them  out,  and  the 
young  man  and  George  fell  out -'' 

"  He  drew  a  pistol  on  me,  and  gave  me  this,  and 
I  knocked  him  down,'"  said  Uncle  George.  ''  And 
then  the  men  dragged  him  away." 

"  It"s  well  it  was  no  worse,'"  said  my  mother.  '"  1 
do  not  like  that  young  man.'""  And  little  she  knew 
how  small  cause  indeed  she  had  to  like  him. 

\\'e  went  on  along  the  cliffs  to  Beaumanoir  to  show 
ourselves  to  Aunt  Jeanne,  and  ever  and  again  the 
sound  of  the  guns  came  to  us  on  the  wind,  and 
more  than  once  Uncle  George  stopped  with  his  face 
turned  that  way,  as  though  his  thoughfi;  were  more 
there  than  here. 

"Ah,  v'la !  So  here  you  are,  my  little  ones.  I 
hope  you  had  a  pleasant  time  in  Jersey,'"  cried  Aunt 
Jeanne,  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  us.  "  I 
have  been  risking  mv  salvation  by  swearing  through 
thick  and  thin  that  you  went  to  Jersey  on  Tuesday. 
But  that  young  Torode  only  scoffed  at  me." 

"  And  the  father  and  Martin?"'  asked  Carette. 

"  So  so.  Give  them  time.  They  have  kept  ask- 
ing for  you." 

Uncle  George  was  standing  looking  over  at  Herm 
again,  and  something  of  what  was  in  his  face  was  in 
Aunt  Jeanne's,   as  she  said  to  him : 

"  Yes,  yes  !  But  they  are  getting  it  hot  over  there. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  George  Hamon,  you  will 
muster  all  the  men  you  can  and  have  them  ready." 

"  How  then?'"  he" said  quickly.    "You  think— ^ — ?" 

"  I  think  what  you  are  thinking,  my  friend.  If 
they  are  beaten  over  there — and  they  Avill  be,  unless 
the  Guernsey  men  are  bigger  fools  than  they  used 
to  be — we  may  see  some  of  them  across  here  again, 
and  in  a  still  worse  temper.  H  they  make  a  bolt  at 
the  last  they'll  make  for  France,  and  ten  to  one 
they'll  take  a  bite  at  us  in  passing.  They  came  to 
stop  trouble  l^efoie — now  they'll  come  to  make  it." 

"  It"s  what  was  in  my  mind.  I'll  see  Amice  Le 
Couteur  at  once." 

"  B'eii !  and  give  the  word  to  all  you  see.  George," 
she  called  after  him.  "  And  bid  the  women  and 
children  to  the  Gouliots  if  they  hear  thev  are 
coming — the  upi^er  chamber  above  the  black  rock. 
It  won't  be  just  hide-and-seek  this  time." 


"  Good  idea  !"  Uncle  George  called  back  over 
his  shoulder. 

'■  Common  sense,"  said  Aunt  Jeanne.  "Td  under- 
take to  hold  the  Gouliots  against  the  lot  of  them  if 
the  tide  was  at  flood." 

"  And  you  really  think  they  may  come  across  here 
again.  Aunt  Jeanne?"'     I  asl^ed. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  do.     How  is  that  arm  of  yours?" 

"  The  other  one's  all  right.     I  can  do  my  share."'' 

"  You'll  be  wanted  if  they  come.  I  doubt  if  we 
can  muster  more  than  thirty  men  at  most,  and  there 
may  be  more  than  that  left  of  them,  and  madmen  at 
that." 

"  "We  won't  let  them  land." 

"You  can't  close  every  door  with  thirtv  men.'" 

"  One  at  the  Coupee,  if  they  make  for  Gorey. 
Three  a:  Dos  d'Ane.  Three  at  Havre  Gosselin. 
Half  a  dozen  at  the  Creux " 

"  Ta-ta  :  What  about  Ei>erquerie  and  Dixcart, 
mv  boy  ?  Those  are  the  open  doors,  and  they  know 
it  just  as  well  as  you  do.  They're  not  going  to 
climb  one  by  one  when  they  can  come  all  in  a  heap. 
Xo."  she  said,  shaking  her  head  ominously.  "  If 
they  come  there'll  be  rough  work,  and  tlie  readier 
we  are  for  it  the  better.'' 

Carette's  face  had  shadowed  at  this  glwrny  talk, 
when  she  had  been  hoping  that  our  troubles  were 
over.  And  I  could  find  little  to  reassure  her,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  more  than  likelv  that  Aunt  Jeanne's 
predictions  would  be  fulfilled. 

"  I'll  go  along  to  Moie  de  ^louton  and  keen  J 
look-out,"  I  said. 

"  I  also."  said  Carette;  and  we  went  oft"  over  the 
knoll  together. 

We  sat  in  the  short  sweet  grass  of  the  headland, 
just  as  we  had  sat  manv  a  time  when  we  were  boy 
and  girl,  when  life  was  all  as  bright  as  the  inside 
of  an  ormer  shell,  and  we  were  friends  with  all  the 
world. 

Tintageu,  and  the  Platte,  and  Guillaumesse,  and 
the  gleaming  Autelets.  and  La  Grune,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  great  black  Gouliot  Rocks,  and  ^Sloie 
Batarde,  and  the  long  dark  side  of  Brecqhou  all 
seemed  straining  with  wide,  anxious  eyes  to  learn 
what  was  coming.  There  was  a  dull  growl  of  surf 
from  below,  and  low  harsh  croakings  and  mewings 
from  the  gulls  down  in  Port  a  la  Jument.  And  we 
seemed  to  be  all  waiting  for  what  should  come  out 
of  Herm  along  the  red  path  of  the  sun. 

Carette  shivered  inside  mv  arm. 

"Cold,  dearest?"'  I  asked'. 

"My  heart  is  heavy.  Oh.  but  I  wish  it  was  the 
dav  after  to-morrow.  Phil  I" 

"  Tt  will  come.  But  we  look  like 'having  a  storm 
first.     Tho.se  black  clouds " 

"  God's   storms  I   do  not  mind.      It  is  that  black 

Herm Hark  I"    and    we   heard    the   sound   of 

guns  again   alont:  the  wind.      "  Do  you  think  they 
will  come  here,  Phil?'' 

"  I  think  it  quite  likely,   dear.     But  we  are  fore- 
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armed,  and  we  fight  for  our  homes.  If  they  come, 
they  are  a  beaten  crew  bent  onl\  on  mischief,  ^^'e 
shall  beat  them  again."' 

"  Vou  won't  go  and  get  yourself  killed,  Phil  dear, 
just  when  youve  come  back  to  me?"' 

"  That    i    won't.      And    when   they"ve    come    and 

gone ''  and  I  comforted  her  with  warmer  things 

than  words.  And  Tintageu,  and  the  black  Gouliot 
rocks,  and  all  the  straining  headlands  seemed  to  look 
at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  and  stared 
anxiously  at  Herm. 

"  Tuns  I  Ves,  they  are  coming  !"  and  we  set  off 
at  a  run  for  Beaumanoir  to  give  the  alarm.  For, 
out  of  the  shadow  of  Herm,  half  a  dozen  black  ob- 
jects had  crept,  and  were  making  straight  for  Sercq.. 
and  I  understood  that  the  lookout  boats  and  the 
boats  of  those  who  had  hurried  across  from  Sercf] 
had  been  left  on  the  shell  beach  because  the  channel 
was  probably  blocked,  and  that  the  broken  remnants 
of  Herm  had  fled  across  the  island  and  were  coming 
down  to  take  a  bite  at  us,  as  Aunt  Jeanne  had  pre- 
dicted. ' 

A  dozen  of  the  neighbours,  who  had  gathered 
about  the  gate  of  Beaumanoir,  came  running  to  meet 
us — the  two  Guides  from  Dos  D'Ane  and  Clos  Bourel, 
Tho.mas  de  Cataret  from  La  Vauroque,  Thoms  God- 
fray  of  Dixcart,  and  Henri  Le  Masurier  from 
Grand  Dixcart,  Elie  Guille  from  Le  Carrefour,  Jean 
"Vaudin  and  Pierre  Le  Feuvre  and  Phillipe  Guille 
from  La  Genetieie.  George  Hamon  and  Amice  Le 
Couteur.  the  Senechal  from  La  Tour,  were  just 
coming  down  the  lane,  and  every  man  carried  such 
arms  as  he  could  muster, 

"  They're  coming  !"  I  shouted,  and  Amice  Le  Cou- 
teur, panting  with  his  haste  from  the  north,  took 
command  in  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  since  Peter  Le 
Pel  ley,  the  Seigneur,  was  away  in  London. 

"  Huw  many,  Phil  Carre?"  he  asked. 

"  I  counted  six  boats,  but  they  were  too  far  off  to 
see  how  many  in  them." 

"  So  I  Run  on  you.  Jean  Vaudin  and  Abraham 
Guille,  and  tell  us  how  they  are  heading.  They 
won't  try  to  land  hereabouts.  They  may  try  Gorey, 
h>ut  not  likely.  Thev  have  tasted  the  Coupee  already. 
All  the  same,  you  Pierre,  run  and  warn  the  folks  on 
Little  Sercq.  They  had  better  come  over  here.  Then 
stop  on  the  Coupee  and  let  no  man  across.  I  have 
bidden  the  women  and  children  to  the  Gouliots  Here. 
Thomas  Hamon  of  Le  Fort  is  collecting  them.  The 
rascals  are  most  likely  to  try  the  Eperquerie  or  Dix- 
cart. Vou.  Elie  Guille,  see  them  all  safely  into  the 
upper  cave  above  the  black  rock,  and  sit  in  the  mouth 
and  let  no  one  in.  But  I  don"t  think  you  will  be 
troubled.  We  shall  l)eat  them  oft".  Xow,  my  friends, 
to  the  Heads  and  watch  them,  and  let  every  man  do 
his  duty  by  Sercq  this  night  I"  And  they  moved  off 
in  a  body  to  Moie  de  Mouton,  while  Carette  and  I 
went  on  into  Beaumanoir,  she  to  join  Aunt  Jeanne, 
I  to  find  a  weapon,  which  I  was  doubtful  of  finding 
at  home. 


'■  Must  I  go  underground  again,  Phil?"  asked 
Carette.  "  I  would  far  sooner  stop  here  and  take  the 
risk  if  there  is  any." 

"  You  must  go  with  the  rest,  my  dear.  We  may 
have  our  hands  full.  It  will  be  a  vast  relief  to  know 
_\ou  are  ail  safe  out  of  sight.  If  any  of  these  ras- 
cals should  get  past  us  they  will  sijare  no  one.  Their 
onl\  idea  in  coming  is  to  pa\  oft"  scores  because  they 
are  beaten.     They  will  be  verv  angry  men." 

Aunt  Jean,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
packing  baskets  of  food  with  immense  entrgy. 

"Ah — b'eii!"  she  cried,  at  sight  of  us.  "Carry 
those  baskets  down  to  Saut  de  Juan,  you  two.  Ill 
be  with  you  in  a  minute." 

"  Give  me  something  to  fight  with.  Aunt  Jeanne.  ' 
"  There's  my  old  man's  cutlass,  and  there  are  his 
l>istols.   but    the\     havent    been  loaded    this  twenty 
years,  and,  moreover,  there's  no  powder."' 

I  strapped  the  cutlass  round  me.  and  stuck  the 
pistols  in  the  belt. 

"What  about  M.  Le  Marchant  ana  Martin?"  I 
asked. 

"  They  are  in  the  cellar.  No  one  will  find  them. 
The  Gouilot  was  too  far  for  them." 

Women  and  children  were  running  past  towards 
Saut  de  Juan,  the  women  anxious  for  their  men,  the 
children  racing  and  skipping  as  if  it  were  a  picnic. 
I  handed  over  my  basket  to  willing  hands,  at  the 
head  of  the  path  that  leads  down  by  the  side  of  the 
gulf  to  the  Goulots,  and  gave  Carette  a  hearty  kiss 
before  them  all,  which  set  some  of  the  women  smiling 
in  spite  of  their  forebodings. 

"Ah-ha!"  chuckled  one  old  crone.  "Bind  the 
faggot,  if  it's  only  for  the  fire." 

"  Faggot  without  band  is  not  complete,"  I  laughed. 
"  See  you  take  care  of  my  faggot.  Mere  Tanquerel, 
or  I'll  want  to  know  why,"  and  I  ran  on  along  the 
heights  to  fetch  my  mother  from  Belfontaine. 

As  I  came  down  the  slope  towards  Port  a  la 
Jument  I  met  her  and  George  Hamon  hurrying  along, 
and  her  face  was  full  of  anxious  surprise  still,  while 
Uncle  George's  had  in  it  a  rare  tenderness  for  her 
which  I  well  understood. 

"  I  was  just  coming  for  you,  mother,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  so  well  looked  after,''  she  smiled, 
through  her  tears.  "  If  only  w'e  knew  that  your 
grandfather  was  all  right " 

Philip  will  be  here  before  long,"  said  L'ncle 
confidently.  "  When  he  sees  which  way 
they'\e  taken  he  will  guess  what  they're  up  to,  and 
will  bring  on  some  of  the  Guernsev  men.  If  we 
can't  keep  them  at  arm's  length  till  then  we're  a  set 
of  lubbers." 

"  You'll  be  careful  of  yourselves?"  she  said  wist- 
fully, as  we  stood  at  the  top  of  the  slope.  "  I — we 
can't  spare  either  of  you  yet." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
How  We  Held  Our  Homes. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  how  the  boats  were 
heading.  All  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  them  as 
they  came  straight  for  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
just  as  we  came  up  Amice  Le  Couteur  gave  the  word 
to  move  on  to  Eperquerie. 

Stragglers  from  the  more  distant  houses  were 
coming  up  every  few  minutes.  He  left  one  to  send 
them  all  on  after  us,  and  we  straggled  off,  past  Bel- 
fontaine  and  Tintageu  and  the  Autelets  and  Saignie 
Bay,  and  so  into  the  road  to  the  Common,  and  took 
our  stand  on  the  high  ground  above  the  Boutiques, 
and  as  we  went  Thomas  Godfray  loaded  my  pistols 
for  me  from  his  own  flask. 

The  colours  had  long  since  faded  out  of  the  sky, 
and  the  bank  of  clouds  in  which  the  sun  had  set 
was  creeping  heavily  up  the  west.  Both  sky  and 
sea  were  grey  and  shadowy. 

The  six  boats  came  on  with  steady  venom.  They 
kept  well  out  round  Bee  du  Nez,  and  we  ran  across 
the  broken  ground  to  meet  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  lay  down  there  by  the  Senechal's 
orders. 

There  was  always  the  chance  that  they  were  mak- 
ing straight  for  the  French  coast.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  some  of  them  if  they  had.  That  hope 
died  as  they  turned  inside  the  Pecheresse  rock  and 
came  sweeping  down  towards  Eperquerie  landing. 

We  could  see  them  better  now,  and  estimate  our 
chances.  Three  of  the  boats  were  of  large  size, 
holding  ten  to  twelve  men  each,  and  carrying  a 
small  carronade  in  the  bows.  The  others  held  six 
to  eight,  and  they  were  all  as  evil  and  scowling  a 
set  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on. 

"They  will  try  here,"  said  Amice  Le  Couteur. 
"  I  will  warn  them  once  not  to  land,  then  do  you 
be  ready  to  fire.  Take  advantage  of  the  rocks,  and 
let  no  man  expose  himself  unnecessarily." 

The  first  boat  grounded  on  the  shingle,  and  the 
next  ran  in  alongside  before  the  oars  were  un- 
shipped, and  the  wind  was  thick  with  curses  on  their 
clumsiness.  The  landing  between  the  rocks  is  a  nar- 
row one,  and  no  more  than  two  could  come  in  at 
once.     The  others  had  to  wait  outside. 

The  rascals  were  beginning  to  tumble  ashore,  when 
Amice  Le  Couteur  stood  up  and  cried,  "  Stop  there  ! 
If  vou  land  it  is  at  your  peril  !  We  will  not  have 
it."' 

Those  who  were  landing  turned  their  black  faces 
upwards  in  surprise,  for  they  had  not  seen  us.  But 
from  one  of  the  waiting  boats  behind  half-a-dozen 
shots  rang  out  in  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  the 
Senechal  fell  back  among  us,  and  our  men  began 
a  hot  fire  at  the  boats  from  behind  their  rocks. 

I  ran  to  M.  Le  Couteur,  as  1  had  no  weapons  but 
a  cutlass  and  pistols,  and  these  were  only  for  close 
work.  He  was  bleeding  in  the  head  and  chest,  but 
said  he  thought  the  wounds  were  not  serious. 


"  See  that  some  of  them  don't  slip  away  to  the 
Creux  or  Dixcart,  while  we're  busy  with  the  others 
here,  Carre,"  he  said,  as  I  tied  up  his  head  with 
his  own  kerchief,  and  then  dragged  him  down  into  a 
little  hollow  where  no  shots  could  reach  him. 

There  was  much  cursing  and  shouting-  down 
below,  and  a  satisfactory  amount  of  groaning  also, 
and  our  men  fired  and  loaded  without  stopping,  and 
said  no  word.  The  landing-place  and  the  rocks 
above  were  thick  with  smoke,  which  came  swirling 
up  in  great  coils,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing,  though 
I  could  hear  enough  and  to  spare. 

I  scrambled  down  the  side  of  Pignon,  bending 
among  the  rocks  lest  they  should  see  me,  and  so 
came  out  on  to  the  larger  rocks,  inside  which  lies 
the  landing-place.  I  was  thus  in  the  rear  of  the 
Herm  men,  with  the  open  sea  behind  me,  and  a 
glance  told  me  that  the  Senechal's  fears  were  justi- 
fied. The  two  boats  that  had  pushed  in  were  alone 
there,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  oars  working  lustily 
down  the  coast. 

I  turned  and  tumbled  back  the  way  I  had  come, 
scrambling  and  falling,  cutting  and  bruising  myself 
on  the  ragged  rocks,  and  so  up  to  our  men. 

"  There  are  only  two  boats  there,"  I  shouted. 
"The  rest  are  off  for  the  Creux." 

"  Good  lad  !"  cried  George  Hamon.  "  Off  after 
them,  Phil,  and  keep  them  in  sight.  Fire  your 
pistol  if  they  stop.  We'll  divide  and  follow,  and 
we'll  not  be  far  behind,"  and  I  ran  on  past  Les 
Fontaines  and  Creux  Belet. 

I  heard  them  pass  Banquette  as  I  stood  in  the 
gorse  of  the  hillside,  and  followed  them  round  to 
Greve  de  la  Ville,  where  there  was  little  chance  of 
their  landing,  as  the  shore  is  not  easy,  and  the  climb 
not  tempting.  . 

From  there  I  could  have  cut  across  into  the 
Creux  Road,  and  been  at  the  harbour  long  before 
them,  but  I  thought  best  to  follow  the  cliffs  and 
keep  them  in  touch  lest  they  should  try  any  tricks. 

They  had  to  keep  well  out  round  Moie  a  Navet, 
but  thev  came  in  again  under  Grande  Moie,  and  so 
we  came  down  the  coast,  they  below  and  I  above,  till 
I  ran  across  country,  back  of  the  Cagnons,  and 
dropped  into  Creux  Road  just  above  the  tunnel,  and 
there  found  George  Hamon  with  a  good  company 
come  straight  by  the  road  from  La  Tour,  and  still 
panting  hard  from  their  rush. 

"Ah,  here  you  are,  fftoft  gars!"  said  Uncle 
George.     "And"  where  are  they?" 

"  Coming  along.  I  saw  them  past  Les  Cagnons. 
How  are  thev  at  Epernrerie?" 

"We  left  them  at  it.  but  they're  scotched  there. 
Will  they  try  here,  or  go  on?" 

"Dixcart,' if  they  knuw  their  business.  It'll  be 
all  hands  to  the  pumps  there,  Uncle  George.  Four 
of  us  could  hold  the  tunnel  here  against  fifty." 

"Yes,  we'll  get  on  by  Les  Laches  and  wait  there 
and  make  sure.  Do  you  stop  here.  Phil,  with  God- 
fray  and  De  Carteret  and  Jean  Drillot,   until   you 
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are  sure  they  have  gone  on,  then  come  on  and  join 
us.  Best  barricade  the  tunnel  with  some  of  that 
timber." 

He  and  the  rest  went  on  up  the  hillside  to  Les 
Laches,  and  we  four  set  to  work  hauling  and  piling 
till  the  seaward  mouth  of  the  tunnel  leading  from 
the  road  to  the  shore  was  barred  against  any  pos- 
sible entrance.  And  listening  anxiously  through  our 
barrier,  with  the  stillness  of  the  tunnel  behind  us, 
we  presently  heard  the  sound  of  the  toiling  oars 
pass  slowly  on  towards  Dixcart.  We  waited  till 
they  died  away,  and  then  climbed  the  hill  to  Les 
Laches,  and  sped  across  by  the  old  ruins,  with  a 
wide  berth  to  the  great  Creux  at  the  head  of  Der- 
rible  Bay,  and  down  over  the  Hog's  Back  into  Dix- 
cart Valley,  where  we  knew,  and  they  knew,  their 
best  chances  lay.  For  in  Dixcart  the  shore  shelves 
gently,  and  the  valley  runs  wide  to  the  beach ;  fifty 
boats  could  land  there  in  a  line,  and  their  crews 
could  come  up  the  sloping  way  by  the  streamlet  t°n 
abreast. 

We  tumbled  into  our  men  as  thev  settled  their 
plan  of  defence.  We  were  twenty-one  all  told. 
Ten  were  to  go  along  the  Hog's  Back  Cliff  towards 
Pointe  Chateau,  where  they  would  overlook  the 
place  of  landing,  if  the  enemy  made  straight  for  the 
valley.  They  were  to  begin  firing  the  moment  the 
boats  touched  shore,  and  then  to  draw  back  into 
the  valley.  The  other  ten  were  to  lie  in  the  bracken 
on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill,  just  where  it  gives 
on  to  the  bay,  and  to  pour  in  their  fire  before  the 
enemy  had  recovered  from  his  first  dose.  Then,  if 
he  came  on,  the  two  bands  would  meet  him  with 
volleys  from  both  hillsides  as  he  came  into  the  val- 
ley, and  again  retiring  along  the  hillsides,  would 
continue  to  harass  him  till,  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley, if  he  got  that  far,  the  united  bands  would  meet 
him  hand  to  hand.  We  judged  he  might  be  about 
thirty  strong,  but  hoped  our  first  volleys  might 
bring  us  about  even. 

Uncle  George  asked  me  to  go  with  himself 
and  the  nine  along  Hog's  Back.  As  I  had  no  gun, 
and  only  one  arm  in  full  working  order,  I  might 
be  useful  in  carrying  any  change  of  orders  to  the 
other  party. 

There  was  no  sound  of  their  coming  yet,  but  the 
pull  round  Derrible  Pointe  would  account  for  that. 
So  we  stole  silently  along  to  our  appointed  places. 

The  night  was  very  dark  and  squally,  but  on  this 
side  of  the  island  we  were  sheltered.  On  the  other 
side  the  white  waves  would  be  roaring  and  gnashing 
up  the  back  cliffs,  but  here  in  Dixcart  they  fell 
sadly  on  the  shingle  and  drew  back  into  the  depths 
with  long-drawn  growls  and  hisses. 

"Via!"  said  Uncle  George,  as  we  lay  on  the 
cliff,  and  we  heard  the  oars  below  in  the  bay,  and 
all  stood  up  ready. 

They  came  in  as  close  under  the  cliff  as  they 
dared,  so  close  that  we  heard  their  voices  clearly 
between  the  falling  of  the  waves.     And  then,  dimly, 


we  saw  the  black  bulks  of  their  boats  in  the  stream- 
ing surf  as  it  ran  back  to  the  sea,  and  I  started, 
for  I  could  only  see  three,  but  could  not  be  certain, 

"  Now  !"  said  Uncle  George,  and  our  volley 
caught  them  full. 

They  roaied  curses,  and  began  snapping  back  at 
us  as  each  man  found  his  musket.  But  a  step  back 
took  us  under  cover,  for  a  black  cliff  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  hidden^  in  the  night,  offered 
no  mark  for  them,  and  from  the  face  of  the  opposite 
hill  our  other  volley  crashed  into  the  marks  their 
own  fire  offered. 

"  Again  !"  said  Uncle  George,  as  soon  as  our  men 
were  ready,  and  our  ten  guns  spoke  once  more. 

They  were  sadly  discomfited,  and  furiously  angry 
down  below  there.  But  those  who  were  not  wounded 
had  tumbled  ashore,  and  thev  replied  to  our  second 
volley  with  a  more  concerted  fire.  And  in  the  flash 
of  their  guns  I,  craning  over  the  scarp  of  the  hill, 
saw  clearly  but  three  boats. 

"  Only  three  boats,"  I  whispered  in  George 
Hamon's  ear.  "  I'm  off  to  look  for  the  other,"  and 
before  he  could  stop  me  I  was  gone.  For  he  needed 
all  his  men,  and  I  believed  I  could  manage  alone. 

Back  across  Hog's  Back,  past  the  old  mill, 
through  the  fields  by  La  Forge,  and  along  the  hill- 
path  by  Les  Laches,  and  down  the  hill,  slipping  and 
tumbling,  and  into  the  Creux  tunnel  with  only  one 
fear — that   I  might  arrive  too  late. 

And  I  was  only  just  in  time.  As  I  ran  in  I 
heard  them  on  the  seaward  side  hauling  at  the 
timbers  of  our  barricade,  and  with  my  chest  going 
like  a  pump,  and  my  hands  all  shaking  with  excite- 
ment, I  drew  Peter  Le  Marchant's  cutlass  and  sent 
it  lancing  through  the  openings  wherever  a  body 
seemed  to  be. 

Sudden  oaths  broke  out,  and  the  work  stopped. 
I  pulled  out  one  of  mv  pistols,  shoved  the  muzzle 
through  a  hole,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  and  still  had 
wit  enough  to  wonder  what  would  happen  if  it  burst 
as  Aunt  Jeanne  had  hinted. 

It  did  not  burst,  however,  and  the  discharge  pro- 
voked a  further  outburst  of  curses.  I  drew  the 
othei",  and  fired  it  likewise,  and  stood  ready  with 
my  cutlass  for  the  next  assault.  But  they  had  hoped 
to  break  through  unperceived.  and  possibly  the 
violence  of  my  attack  misled  them  into  a  belief  in 
numbers.  They  drew  off  along  the  shingle,  and  I 
leaned  back  against  the  side  of  the  tunnel  and 
jianted  for  my  life. 

T  heard  a  discussion  going  on,  and  presently  they 
were  at  work  at  .something,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  what. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  strengthen  my 
defences  with  some  boats'  masts  and  any  odd  tim- 
bers I  could  find  and  lift,  till  I  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  any  man  should  get  through. 

But  I  was  wrong.  There  came  a  sudden  roar 
outside,  and  a  shot  of  size  came  crashing  through 
my   barricade,    sending   pieces  of   it   flying   wildly. 
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They  had  a  carronade,  and  had  had  to  shift  the 
boat  to  the  end  of  the  shingle  to  get  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  into  the  line  of  fire. 

Then  I  began  to  fear.  Men  I  could  fight,  but 
carronades  were  beyond  me. 

Still,  even  when  they  had  knocked  my  barrier  to 
pieces,  the  men  must  come  at  last.  The  great  iron 
shot  could  not  reach  me  round  the  comers,  though 
flying  timbers  and  splinters  might.  Thty  would 
fire  again  and  again  until  the  way  was  clear,  and 
then  they  would  come  in  a  heap,  and  I  must  do 
my  best  with  my  cutlass.  And  it  was  not  unlikely 
tliat  the  sound  of  the  heavy  guns  might  catch  the 
ears  of  others  and  bring  me  help.  So  I  drew  back 
out  of  the  tunnel  on  the  land  side  and  waited. 

A  stumble  over  a  piece  of  timber  set  me  to  the 
hurried  building  of  a  fresh  barricade  at  this  end, 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  If  it  only  stopped 
them  for  minutes,  tlie  minutes  might  te  enough.  It 
would  in  any  case  hamper  them,  and  I  did  not  be- 
lieve they  could  train  their  guns  upon  it.  So  I 
groped  in  the  dark,  and  dragged  and  piled,  and 
found  myself  using  the  wounded  arm  without  feel- 
ing  anv  pain,  but  also  without  much  strength,  till 
I  had  a  not-to-be-despised  fence  which  would  at  least 
give  me  chance  of  a  few  blows  before  it  could  be 
rushed. 

Five  times  they  fired,  and  the  inside  of  the  tunnel 
crashed  with  the  fragments  of  the  outer  barricade, 
and  then  it  was  evidently  all  down. 

There  was  a  brief  lull  while  they  gathered  for 
the  rush.  Then  they  came  all  together  full  into  my 
later  defence. 

I  stabbed  through  it,  and  hacked  at  one  who  tried 
to  climb.  But  they  were  manv,  and  I  was  one. 
The  barrier  began  to  sag  and  give  under  their  pres- 
sure. I  stabbed  wildlv  through  and  through,  and  got 
groan.s  for  payment.  And  then  of  a  sudden  I  was 
aware  of  another  fighting  bv  my  side.  He  had 
come  unperceived  by  me,  and  he  spoke  no  word, 
but  thrust  and  smote  wherever  opportunity  offered, 
and  his  coming  gave  me  new  strength. 

And  then,  with  a  .shout,  others  came  pouring 
down  the  Creux  Road,  and  I  knew  that  all  was 
well,  and  I  fell  spent  in  the  roadway. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

How  We  R.\n  Against  the  Law  for  the  Sake 
OF  A  Woman. 
When  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  notice  of 
things,  I  was  sitting  in  the  tunnel  with  my  back 
against  the  wail,  a  big  fire  of  broken  wood  was 
burning  brightly,  and  men  were  carrying  in  otheis 
from  the  harbour.  The  carried  men  were  bound, 
and  the  others  were  strangers  to  me. 

A  fla.sk  was  put  to  my  mouth,  and  I  took  a  ])ull 
at  it,  and  turnetj  to  find  Krok  smiling  his  content 
at  mv  recovery. 


"Was  it  you,  Krok?"  And  I  shook  both  his 
hands  heartily,  while  he  held  the  flask  between  his 
knees. 

"And  my  grandfather?"'  I  asked.  "  Is  he  hurt?"' 
And  Krok  nodded,  and  then  shook  his  head. 

"  Hurt,  but  not  badly?"'     And  he  nodded  quickly. 

"And  these  are  Guernsey  men?" 

He  nodded  again,  and  one  of  them  came  up  and 
aski'd,  "Feeling  better?  You  had  a  tough  job  here 
all  alone.  We  came  ashore  on  the  other  side,  and 
were  hurrying  towards  the  firing  lower  down  there 
when  we  heard  the  gun  begin,  and  your  friend  here 
brought  us  down  this  road  on  the  jump.  He  doesn't 
speak  much,  but  he's  got  mighty  good  ears  and 
sense." 

"You  were  just  in  time.     I  was  about  done." 

"  Just  in  time  is  all  right,  but,  in  fact,  it  wouldn't 
have  done  to  be  much  later." 

"  Can  vou  tell  me  anything  of  my  grandfather, 
Philip  Carre?" 

'■  Oh  I  you" re  young  Phil  Carre,  who  started  all 
this  business,   are  you?"' 

"  Fni  Phil  Carre.     What  about  my  grandfather  ?"' 

^^'e  had  some  warm  work  over  there,  and  he  got 
a  shot  through  the  leg.  Xot  serious,  I  think.  But 
we  got  the  schooner  and  a  lot  of  the  rascals,  and 
when  we  found  the  rest  had  come  this  way,  we  came 
after  them.  But  Torode  himself  got  away.  Mavbe 
we"l!  find  him  here  somewhere." 

I  had  not  given  the  man  in  George  Hamon's  ca^•e 
a  thought  for  hours  past,  but  this  sudden  reminder 
brought  my  mind  round  to  him.  and  me  to  mv  feet, 
with   a  jerk. 

He  was  my  father — I  could  not  doubt  it,  though 
belief  was  horrible.  He  was  a  scoundrel  beyond 
most.  He  lay  there  stricken  by  my  hand.  His  life 
was  sought  by  the  law,  and  would  certainly  be  for- 
feited if  he  was  found.  I  must  find  George  Hamon 
at  once. 

"Are  they  fighting  still  at  Dixcart?"  I  asked  the 
Guernsey  man. 

"  There  was  firing  over  vonder  as  we  came 
along.'"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  south-west.  "But 
it  is  finished  now." 

"  That  was  their  chief  attack.  The  Senechal  was 
shot  at  Eperquerie.  George  Hamon  is  in  charge 
at  Dixcart.  We  had  better  see  how  thev  have 
fared." 

"  Allons  !     I  know  Hamon." 

He  left  four  of  his  comrades  to  guard  the  priso- 
ners, and  the  rest  of  us  set  off  by  the  way  I  had 
already  passed  twice  that  night,  and  came  down 
over  Hog's  Back  into  Dixcart." 

They  heard  us  coming,  and  George  Hamon's 
quick  order  to  his  men  to  stand  by  told  me  all  was 
well,  and  a  shout  from  myself  .set  his  mind  at  rest. 

"  Phil,  my  boy,  but  I'm  glad  to  see  you  safe  and 
sound.  You've  been  on  my  mind  since  ever  vou 
left.  Who  are — why — Krok — and  Henri  Tourtel  ? 
Where  do  vou  come  from  ?"' 
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"  From  Herm  last.  We  came  across  after  those 
black  devils.  Old  Carre  said  they  would  take  a 
tite  at  you  as  they  passed.  We  landed  on  the  other 
«ide,  and  scrambled  up  a  deuce  of  a  cliff,  and  got 
to  the  tunnel  there  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Young 
Carre  here  was  fighting  a  dozen  of  them  and  a  car- 
ronade  single-handed." 

"  Bon  Gyu,  Phil  !  We're  well  through  with  it. 
1  oughtnt  to  have  let  you  go  alone;  but  you  were 
^one  before  I  knew,  and  we  had  all  we  could  man- 
age  here.  There  are  ten  of  them  dead,  and  the 
rest  are  in  our  hands — about  twenty,  I  think — and 
■everv  man  of  them  damaged.  Thev  fought  like 
devils." 

"  Many  of  ours  hurt?"  I  asked. 

"  U'e've  not  come  out  whole,  but  there's  no  one 
killed.     Where's  your  grandfather?" 

"  Wounded  on  Herm,  but  not  seriously,  M.  Tour- 
tel  says." 

"Seen  anything  of  Torode  himself,  Hamon?" 
asked  Tourtel. 

'■  Haven't  you  got  him?  Better  look  if  he's 
-among  oar  lot.  You  wouhJ  know  him  better  than 
we  would.  They're  all  down  yonder.  T  must  go 
and  see  after  Amice  Le  Couteur.  We  left  him 
bleeding  at  Eperquerie.  Get  anything  you  want 
from  our  people,  Tourtel.  Krok.  you  come  along 
Avith  us,'"  and  we  set  off  over  the  hill  past  La  Jas- 
pellerie  -to  get  to  La  Vauroque. 

"  Phil,  mv  son.''  iie  said  in  my  ear,  "  your  work 
IS  cut  out  for  vou  this  night.  Are  vou  good  for 
it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  For  her  sake  and  vour  grandfather's  and   vour 


own,  we  must  get  him  away  at  once — now.  To- 
morrow will  be  too  late.  We  don't  want  him  swing- 
ing in  chains  at  Peter  Port,  and  all  the  old  story 
raked  up.  I  wish  to  God  you  had  killed  him.  I 
forgot — vou're  vou,  and  he's  vour  father.  All  the 
same,  it  would  have  saved  much  trouble." 

"  What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?" 

"  He  may  be  dead.  I  keep  forgetting.  If  he's 
xilive,    vou   will   take  him   away  in   mv  boat " 

"Whereto?" 

"  You  want  him  to  live?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  killed  him." 

"  Then  you  must  get  him  to  a  doctor.  You  can't  go 
to  Guernsey,  so  that  means  Jersey.  And  afterwards 
— 1  don't  know — you'll  have  to  see  what  is  best. 
Wait  a  moment  " — as  we  came  to  his  house  at  La 
Vaurocjue — "  you'll  need  money,  and  take  what  you 
can  find  to  eat.  Fve  got  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine 
somewhere.  Before  daylight  you  must  be  out  of 
sight  of  Sercq. " 

"  Where  will  you  say  Fve  gone?" 

"  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  You  can  trust  old 
Krok?" 

"  Absolutely." 

"  Then,  as  soon  as  you  have  liad  the  other  patch- 
■ed  up  and  settled  somewhere  in  safety,   you'd  bet- 


ter leave  him  in  Krok's  care  and  get  back  here.  And 
the  sooner  the  better.  The  people  in  Guernsey  will 
want  your  story  from  your  own  lips  in  this  matter." 

"  How  soon  can  we  get  into  the  cave  ?"' 

"  Voyons,  done  !  About  two  o'clock  with  a  wet 
shirt.  This  wind  will  pile  the  water  up,  and  the 
Race  will  be  against  us  in  the  Gouliot.  The  soon- 
er we're  off  the  better." 

He  handed  me  a  sum  of  money,  packed  into  a 
basket  all  the  eatables  he  could  find  and  two  bottles 
of  wine,  and  lit  a  lantern,  and  we  set  off  through 
the  gusty  night,  i)ast  the  deserted  houses,  past  Beau- 
manoir,  all  dark  and  dead,  and  so  down  into  Havre 
Gosselin.  where  the  waves  were  roaring  white. 

We  drew  in  Uncle  George's  small  hroat  bv  its 
ropes,  and  got  aboard  his  larger  one,  and  tied  the 
smaller  to  drag  astern. 

The  west  wind  was  still  blowing  strong,  Ijut  it 
had  slackened  somewhat  with  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
But  when  we  tried  to  breast  the  Gouliot  passage 
with  that  heavy  boat,  we  found  it  impossible. 

"  Guyabble  1  This  is  no  good  !''  gasped  L'ncle 
George,  as  we  came  whirling  back  the  third  time. 
"We  must  go  round."  So  we  drew  in  the  oars, 
and  hoisted  a  bit  of  our  lug,  and  ran  straight  out 
])ast  Les  Dents,  whose  black  heads  were  sheets  of 
flying  foam,  to  make  a  long  tack  round  Brecqhou. 
Then  with  the  wind  full  on  our  port  quarter,  we 
made  a  quick  straight  run  for  the  Boutiques,  and 
found  ourselves  not  very  far  astray.  Dropping  the 
sail,  and  leaving  Krok  in  charge,  Uncle  George  and 
I  pulled  in  the  small  boat  to  the  channel  into  which 
his  cave  opened.  It  was  still  awash,  but  we  could 
not  wait.  We  dragged  the  boat  up  on  to  the  shingle 
just  showing  at  the  head  of  the  chasm,  then  wading 
out  up  to  our  shoulders  to  the  the  leaning  slab,  we 
pulled  down  the  rock  screen  and  crawled  into  the 
tunnel. 

The  wounded  man  lay  just  as  we  had  left  him, 
breathing  slowly  and  regularly,  but  showing  no  other 
sign  of  life.  We  dropped  a  little  cognac  into  him, 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  feet,  and  carried 
h.im  into  the  tunnel.  How  we  got  him  through  I 
cannot  tell — inch  by  inch,  shoving  and  hauling,  till 
the  sweat  poured  down  us  in  that  narrow  place. 

But  we  got  him  to  the  opening  at  last,  and 
hauled  the  boat  down  and  hoisted  him  in,  soaked 
to  the  skin  each  one  of  us.  Uncle  George  care- 
fullv  closed  his  door,  and  we  pulled  out  to  Krok 
waiting  in  the  lugger. 

We  laid  Torode  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
covered  him  with  the  mizzen  sail. 

"  Keep  well  out  round  Bee  du  NeZ,"  said  Uncle 
George,  "  and  run  so  for  half  an  hour.  Then  run 
due  east  for  two  hours,  and  then  make  for  Jersey. 
God  keep  you,  my  boy!  It's  a  bitter  duty,  but 
vou're  doing  the  right  thing." 

He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pushed  off  and  disap- 
])eared  in  the  darkness,  and  we  ran  up  the  lug  and 
went  thrashing  out  into  Great  RusseL 
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We  turned  and  ran  before  the  west  wind  straight 
for  the  French  coast,  till  the  sun  rose  and  the  cliffs 
of  Sercq,  about  twelve  miles  away,  gleamed  as 
though  they  had  but  just  been  made — or  had 
newlv  risen  out  of  the  sea.  Then  we  turned  to  the 
south-west,  and  made  for  Jersey. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  1  saw  Krok's  eyes  dwell- 
ing on  our  passenger  with  a  very  natural  curiosity. 
Torode  was  unknown  to  him  as  to  most  of  us,  but 
there  was  a  whole  world  of  inquiry  in  his  face  as 
he  sat  looking  down  on  the  unconscious  face  below 
- — studying  it,  pondering  at,  catching,  I  thought,  at 
times,  half  glimpses  of  the  past  in  it. 

I  saw  that  I  must  tell  him  a  part  of  the  truth, 
at  all  events,  for  I  should  need  much  help  from 
him.  My  mind  had  been  running  ahead  of  the  boat, 
and  trying  the  ways  in  front,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Jersey  was  no  safe  refuge  for  a  forfeited  life. 

Torode  of  Herm  was  a  name  known  in  all  those 
coasts.  The  news  of  his  treacheries  and  uprooting 
was  bound  to  get  there  before  long.  Some  long- 
headed busybody  might  stumble  on  our  secret  and 
undo  us.  My  mind  had  been  seeking  a  more  soli- 
tary place,  and,  ranging  to  and  fro,  had  lighted 
on  the  Ecrehou  rocks  which  I  had  visited  once  with 
my  grandfather  and  Krok.  and  had  never  forgotten. 

"Do  you  know  who  this  is,  Krok?"  I  asked; 
and  he  raised  his  puzzled  face  and  fixed  his  deep- 
set  eyes  on  mine. 

He  shook  his  head  and  sat,  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands  and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  gazing  down 
into  the  face  below,  and  I  sat  watching  him  what 
time  I  could  spare  from  my  steering. 

And  at  last  he  knelt  down  suddenly  and  did 
exactly  as  Uncle  George  had  done — lifted  the  black 
moustache  back  off  the  unconscious  man's  mouth, 
and  threw  back  his  own  head  to  study  the  result. 
Then  I  say  a  wave  of  hot  blood  rush  into  his  face 
and  neck,  and  when  it  went  it  left  his  face  grey. 
He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  wonder  and  pain, 
and  then  nodded  his  big  head  heavily. 

"Who,  then?"  and  he  looked  round  in  dumb  im- 
patience for  something  to  write  with,  and  quivered 
with  excitement. 

Then  of  a  sudden  he  whipped  out  his  knife,  and 
with  the  point  of  it  jerkily  traced  on  the  thwart 
where  T  sat  the  word  FATHER,  and  pointed 
his  knife  at  me. 

"Yes,"  I  nodded.  "It  is  my  father  come  back 
when  we  all  thought  him  dead.  He  comes  in  dis- 
grace, and  his  life  would  be  forfeited  if  they  found 
him,  so  you  and  I  are  going  to  hide  him  for  a  time 
— till  he  is  himself,  and  can  go  away  again." 

Krok  nodded,  and  he  was  probably  thinking  of 
my  mother,  for  his  fist  clenched,  and  he  shook  it 
bitterly  at  the  unconscious  man. 

Then  he  knelt  again,  and  looked  at  his  wound, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"It    was  I  shot    him,  not    knowing  who  he  was. 


And  so  I  must  save  his  life,  or  have  his  blood  on 
mv  hands." 

From  Krok's  grim  face  I  judged  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  most  to  his  mind. 

"  I  thought  of  trying  the  Ecrehous.  We  could 
build  a  shelter  with  some  of  the  old  stones,  but  he 
will  be  safer  there  than  in  Jersey.  But  I  must  get 
a  doctor  to  him,  or  he'll  slip  through  our  hands." 

Krok  pondered  all  this,  and  then,  pointing  ahead 
to  the  bristle  of  rocks  in  front  and  to  himself,  and 
then  to  me  and  the  wounded  man  and  to  Jersey,  I 
understood  that  he  would  land  on  the  Ecrehous  and 
build  the  shelter  while  I  took  the  wounded  man  on 
to  Jersey  to  find  a  doctor.  And  that  chimed  well 
with  my  ideas. 

The  sun  had  been  up  about  three  Hours  when  we 
ran  past  the  Dirouilles,  with  sharp  eyes  and  a  wide 
berth  for  outlying  fragments,  and  edged  cautiously 
in  towards  the  Ecrehous.  The  sea  was  set  so  thick 
with  rocks,  some  above  and  some  below  water,  that 
we  dropped  our  sail  and  felt  our  way  in  with  the 
oars,  and  so  came  slowly  past  the  Nipple  to  the 
islet,  where  once  a  chapel  stood. 

It  was  as  lonely  and  likely  a  shelter  for  a  ship- 
wrecked soul  as  could  be  found,  at  once  a  hiding- 
place  and  a  sanctuary.  Sparse  grass  grew  among 
the  rocks,  but  no  tree  or  shrub  -of  any  kind  at  that 
time.  The  ruins  of  the  holy  place  alone  -spoke  of 
man  and  his  handiwork. 

Krok  scrambled  ashore,  and  I  handed  him  all 
that  was  left  of  our  provisioning  ;  then  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  I  turned  and  pulled  clear  of  the  traps 
and  ran  for  Rozel  Bay. 

There  was  a  little  inn  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  had  seen  many  a  sU"anger  sight  than  a 
wounded  man.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  ac- 
commodation there,  and  the  display  of  my  money 
ensured  me  fullest  service,  such  as  it  was.  I  told 
them  plainly  that  the  unconscious  man  was  related 
to  me,  and  that  he  had  received  his  wound  at  my 
hands.  I  let  them  believe  it  was  accident,  and 
that  we  came  from  the  coast  of  France.  They  were 
full  of  rough  sympathy,  and  when  I  had  seen  him 
put  into-  a  comfortable  bed,  and  had  dropped  some 
more  cognac  into  him,  I  started  at  once  for  St. 
Heliers  to  find  a  doctor. 

There  was  no  difhculty  in  that.  I  went  to  the 
first  I  was  told  of,  and  fell  fortunately.  I  described 
the  nature  of  the  wound,  so  far  as  I  knew  it,  and 
told  him  the  bullet  was  ^still  there.  He  got  the 
necessary  instruments,  and  we  drove  back  to  Rozel 
in  his  two-wheeled  gig.  Dr.  Le  Gros  wore  a  great 
blue  cloak,  and  his  manner  was  brusque,  but  cloak 
and  manner  covered  a  very  kind  heart.  Moreover, 
he  had  had  a  very  large  experience  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  he  was  a  man  of  much  discretion. 

As  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  the  wound  he  rated  me 
soundly  for  not  having  it  seen  to  before,  and  I  bore 
it  meekly.  His  patient  was  his  only  concern.  He 
did  not    ask    a    single    question  as  to    how  it  was 
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caused,  or  where  we  came  from.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  puzzle  or  annoy  him.  He  pinched  his  lips 
and  shook  his  head  over  it,  and  said  angrily,  "  It 
should  have  been  seen  to  before." 

"But,  monsieur,''  I  said,  "we  have  no  doctor, 
else  I  would  not  have  brought  him  here." 

"  But  that  bullet  should  have  been  got  out  at 
once.  It  is  pressing  on  the  brain.  It  may  have  set 
up  inflammation,  and  what  i//at  may  lead  to  the 
good  God  alone  knows." 

"  Pray  get  it  out  at  once,   monsieur." 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  all  very  well,  but  the  damage 
may  be  done." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"  Sorry  won't  set  this  right,  wit'n  a  shake  of  the 
head  like  an  angry  bull. 

He  was  a  rather  violent  old  man,  but  skilful 
with  his  terrible  little  tools,  and  he  worked  away 
with  them  till   I  left  him  hurriedly. 

He  came  out  after  a  time  with  the  bullet  in  his 
hand,   "  Le  v'la,"'   he  said,   ter.>ely.      "  And  if  that 

was  all — bien  !     But !''  and  he  shook  his  head 

ominously,  and  talked  of  matters  connected  with  the 
brain  which  were  quite  beyond  me.  but  still  caused 
me  much  discomfort. 

He  told  me  what  to  do,  and  promised  to  return 
next  day. 

Torode— I  never  could  bring  myself  to  think  of 
him  as  my  father — came  to  himself  during  the  night, 
for  in  the  morning  his  eyes  were  open,  and  they 
^followed  me  with  a  puzzled  lack  of  understanding. 
IHe  evidently  did  not  know  where  he  was  or  how 
the  got  there.  But  he  lay  quietly,  and  asked  no 
[questions  except  with  his  eyes. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  asked,  "  Has  he  spoken 
vet  ?"  ' 

"Not  yet."     And  he  nodded. 
'he  stop  here,   Monsieur  le  Docteur?" 

"  It  depends,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  thought- 
fully.    "^ Another  week,  at  all  events." 

So  that  day   I   took  over  some  provisionings  for 

EKrok,  and  found  him  well  advanced  with  his  build- 

Kng.     He  had  got  the  walls  of  a  small  cabin  about 

fhalf-way  up,  and  had  collected  drift  timber  enough 

to  roof  it   and  to  spare.      I   told   him  how  things 

stood,   put  in  a   few  hours'   work  with  him,  on  the 

house,  and  got  back  to  Rozel. 

"  Has  he  spoken  ?"'  was  the  doctor's  first  question 
next  day. 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Ah  1"  with  a  weighty  nod,  and  he  lifted  To- 
rode's  left  hand,  and  when  he  let  it  go  it  fell 
limply. 

And  again,  each  day,  his  first  question  was,  "  Has 
he  spoken?"  And  my  reply  was  always  the  same. 
For,  whether  through  lack  of  power  or  strength  of 
will  I  could  not  tell,  but  certain  it  was  that  no 
word  of  any  kind  had  so  far  passed  between  us. 

One  time,  coming  upon    him  unawares,  I  saw  his 


"  How  long  must 


lips  moving  as  though  he  were  attempting  speech 
to  himself,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  set  himself 
once  more  to  his  grim  silence,  and  the  look  in  his 
eyes  reminded  me  somehow  of  Krok. 

On  the  seventh  day,  when  the  doctor  asked  his 
usual  question,  and  I  as  usual  replied,  he  said 
gravely,  "  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  speak  again.     You 

see ."       And  he  went  off  into  a  very  full  and 

deep  explanation  about  certain  parts  of  the  brain, 
of  which  I  understood  nothing  except  that  they  were 
on  the  left  side  and  controlled  the  powers  of  speech, 
and  he  feared  the  bullet  and  the  inflammation  it 
had  caused  had  damaged  them  beyond  repair.  And 
when  I  turned  to  look  at  Torode  the  dumb  misery 
in  Ifis  eyes  assured  me  in  my  own  mind  that  it  was 
so,  for  I  had  seen  just  that  look  in  Krok's  eyes  many 
a  time. 

Another  whole  week  I  waited,  visiting  Krok  three 
times  in  all,  and  the  last  time  finding  him  living 
quite  contentedly  in  the  finished  house.  And  then, 
Torode  having  spoken  no  word,  and  the  doctor  say- 
ing he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  I  had  him  carried 
down  to  the  boat,  and  took  him  across  to  the  Ecre- 
hous. 

He  had  been  gaining  strength  daily,  and  except  for 
a  certain  disinclination  to  exertion  of  any  kind,  and 
his  lack  of  speech,  looked  almost  himself  again. 
Later  on,  when  he  walked  and  worked,  I  noticed 
a  weakness  in  his  left  arm,  and  his  left  leg  dragged 
a  little. 

At  Krok's  suggestion  I  had  bargained  for  a  small 
boat,  and  I  took  him  also  a  further  supply  of  pro- 
visions .and  flour  and  fishing  lines.  And  before  I 
left  them,  I  thought  it  right  to  explain  to  Torode 
just  what  had  happened. 

He  listened  in  a  cold  black  fury,  but  fell  soon 
into  a  slough  of  despond.  His  life  was  over,  but 
he  was  not  dead.  For  him,  as  for  the  rest  of  us, 
death  would,  I  think,  have  been  more  merciful — and 
yet,  I  would  not  have  had  him  die  at  my  hands. 

And  so  I  left  the  two  dumb  men  on  the  Ecrehous 
and  returned  to  Sercq,  and  of  my  welcome  there  I 
need  not  tell. 

My  mother  and  Aunt  Jeanne  were  full  of  ques- 
tionings which  taxed  my  wits  to  breaking-point  to 
evade,  especially  Aunt  Jeanne's. 

I  told  them  simply  that  I  had  l^een  on  matters 
connected  with  Torode,  and  would  still  be  engaged 
on  them  for  some  time  to  come,  and  left  it  there. 

Carette,  of  course,  understood,  and  approved  all 
I  had  done.  She  saw  with  me  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  matter  from  my  mother,  lest  her  peace  of 
mind  should  suffer  shipwreck  again,  -and  to  no  pui- 
l)Ose.  Her  loving  tenderness  and  thought  for  my 
mother  at  this  time  were  a  very  great  delight  to  me, 
and  commended  her  still  more  to  my  mother  her- 
self. 

Mv  grandfather  was  still  in  Guernsey.  His  leg 
had  taken  longer  to  heal  than  it  might  have  done, 
and.  failing  my  information  again.st  the  Herm  men, 
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his   was  of   use  to   the  authorities  in   preparing   the 
charge  against  them. 

There  were  nearly  foa'ty  prisoners  brought  over 
from  Sercq,  some  of  tliem  so  sorel\'  wounded  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  tliey  would  live  until  their  trial. 
The  rest  had  been  killed,  except  some  few  who  were 
said  to  have  got  across  to  France.^  To  my  great 
relief,  neither  young  Torode  nor  his  mother  were 
among  the  dead  or  the  captives. 

Krok  was  sui)i)Osed  in  Sercq  to  be  with  my 
grandfather  in  Guernsey,  and  his  absence  excited  no 
remark.  For  myself,  in  Sercq  my  absence  was  ac- 
counted for  by  the  necessity  for  my  being  in  Guern- 
sey— while  in  Guernsey  an  exaggerated  account  of 
the  wound  I  had  received  on  the  Coupee  offered  ex- 
cuse for  m\  retirement  ;  and  so  the  matter  passed 
without  undue  comment. 

George  Hamon  had  informed  my  grandfather  of 
his  recognition  of  Torode,  and  he  told  me  after- 
wards that  for  a  very  long  time  the  old  man  flatly 
refused  to  believe  it. 

"  I  find  it  hard  to  swallow 
George    Hamon's   assurance." 
when  we  spoke  of  it. 

"  I  found  it  hard  to  believe.     But  Uncle  George 


iiioii  gars,  in  spite  of 
said    my    grandfather 


no 


doubts     about     it.      Krok.    too. 


recognised 


had 
him. 

"Krok  did?     Ah  I — then .''     And  he  nodded 

slow  acceptance  of  the  unwelcome  fact. 

Before  I  was  through  with  the  telling  of  my 
storv,  and  signing  it,  and  swearing  to  it  before 
various  authorities,  I  was  heartily  sick  of  the. whole 
matter,  and  wished,  as  indeed  I  had  good  reason, 
that  I  had  never  sailed  with  John  Ozanne  in  the 
"  Swallow." 

But.  pas  d'riic  sans  hut ;  and  at  last  all  that  un- 
pleasing  business  was  over — except  a  little  after- 
clap,  of  which  you  will  hear  presently. 

After  many  delavs  and  formalities,  all  the  priso- 
ners were  condemned  to  death,  and  I  was  free  to  go 
home  and  be  my  own  man  again. 

Twice  while  in  Guernsey  I  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  slow  course  of  the  law  to  run  acrossi  to  Jersey 
and  so  to  the  Ecrehous,  and  found  Torode  settled 
down  in  dumb  bitterness  to  the  narrow  life  that  was 
left  to  him. 

He  was  quite  recovered  in  every  way,  save  that 
of  speech  ;  but  that  great  loss  broke  his  power  and 
cut  him  off  from  his  kind. 

I  had  never  told  him  that  his  wound  came  from 
my  hand,  but  he  associated  me  with  it  in  some  way, 
and  showed  so  strong  a  distaste  for  my  company 
that  I  thought  well  to  go  \\n  more. 

He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  old  Krok  too.  Their 
common  loss  had  in  it  the  elements  of  mockery,  and 
on  my  second  visit  Krok  expressed  a  desire  to  return 
to  Sercq.  Torode  could  maintain  himself  by  fish- 
ing, as  thev  had  done  together,  and  could  barter  his 
surplus  at  Rozel  or  Gorey  for  anything  he  required. 

And  so  we  left  him  to  his  solitude,  and  he  seemed 


content  to  have  us  go.  George  Hamon,  however^ 
ran  across  now  and  again  in  his  lugger  to  see  how- 
he  was  getting  on,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  was. 
still  there,  and  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  soonei 
or  later  that  which  was  in  him  still  as  strong  as  it 
had  been  any  time  this  twenty  years  might  find  its- 
reward. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

How  I  Came  Into  Rich  Treasure. 

"  Carette,  ma  mieV  I  asked,  as  we  sat  in  the 
heather  on  Longue  Pointe,  the  evening  after  I  got 
home.     "  When  shall  we  marry?" 

'■  When  you  will,  Phil.     I  am  ready." 

"  As  soon  as  may  be,  then,"  and  I  drew  her  close 
into  my  arms,  the  richest  treasure  any  man  might 
have,  and  thanked  God  for  His  mercies. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  with  a  moon  like  a 
silver  sickle  floating  over  Guernsey.  The  sky  was- 
of  a  rare  depth  and  purity,  which  changed  from 
palest  blue  to  faintest  green,  and  aw^ay  to  the  north- 
west, above  the  outer  isles,  the  sun  was  sinking  be- 
hind a  bank  of  plum-coloured  clouds  which  faded 
away  in  long,  thin  bands  along  the  water-line.  The 
clouds  were  rimmed  with  golden  fire,  and  wher- 
ever an  opening  was,  the  golden  glory  streamed 
through  and  lit  the  darkening  waters  between,, 
and  set  our  bold  Sercq  headlands  all  aflame.  And, 
up  above,  the  little  wind-drawn  clouds  were  rosy- 
red,  and  right  back  into  the  east  the  sky  was  flushed 
with  colour.  It  was  a  very  low  tide  too,  and  every 
rock  was  bared,  so  that  from  the  white  spit  of  Hemi 
it  seemed  as  though  a  long  dark  line  of  ships  sped 
riorthw^ards  towards  the  Casquets.  Brecqhou  lay 
dark  before  us,  and  the  Gouliot  Pass  was  black  with 
its  coiling  tide.  A  flake  of  light  glimmered  througli 
the  cave  behind,  and  now  and  again  came  the  boom 
of  a  wave  under  some  low  ledge  below.  Up  above 
us  the  skv  was  full  of  larks,  and  their  sweet  sharp 
notes  came  down  to  us  like  peals  of  little  silver 
bells.  And  down  in  Havre  Gosselin  the  gulls  were 
wheeling  noisily  as  they  settled  themselves  for  the 
night. 

I  have  always  thought  that  view  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  but  all  its  glories  were  as^ 
nothing  to  the  greater  glory  in  our  two  hearts.  We 
had  had  our  cloudy  days,  and  our  times  of  storm 
and  strife;  and  now  they  were  past,  our  clouds 
were  turned  into  golden  glories,  and  our  hearts  w^ere 
glad.  We  had  been  parted.  We  had  looked  death 
in  the  face.  And  now  we  were  together,  and  we 
would  part  no  more. 

We  sat  there  in  the  heather  till  all  the  glories 
faded  save  our  own — till  Guernsey  and  Herm  and 
Jethini  sank  into  the  night,  till  Brecqhou  was  only 
a  shadow,  and  the  Gouliot  stream  only  a  sound; 
and  then  we  went  down  the  scented  lanes 'close- 
linked,  as  were  our  hearts. 
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Jean  Le  ^Nlarchant  was  sitting  la  the  kitchen  with 
Aunt  Jeanne.  He  was  recovered  of  his  wound,  an^i 
]Srartin  also,  but,  for  the  elder  at  all  events,  active 
life  was  over,  and  he  would  ha\e  to  be  content  with 
the  land,  and  his  memories. 
We  came  in  arm  and  arm. 

"  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  our  marrying  at 
once,  M.Le  Marchant?"  I  asked.  "We  are  of 
one  mind  in  the  matter." 

'•  B'en  !"  said  Aunt  Jeanne,  with  a  face  like  a 
globe  of  light.  "We  will  have  it  on  Wednesday. 
You  can  go  over  to  the  Dean  for  a  license,  mou 
gars,  and  I'll  be  all  ready — Wednesday— you  under- 
stand?" 

And  Jean  Le  Marchant  smiled  and  said,  "  At 
Beaumanoir  Mistress  Falla  rules  the  roost.  Every 
one  does  as  she  says." 

'•  I  should  think  so,"  said  Aunt  Jeanne,  with  an 
emphatic  nod.  "  So  well  say  Wednesday.  Have 
you  had  the  news,  Phil?" 

"What  news  then.  Aunt  Jeanne?" 
"Ah,    then,    you've     not   heard.      George    Hamon 
was  in   from    Guernsey.      He   says   you   are  to  get 
the  reward  offered  by  the  London  merchants  for  the 
upsetting  of  Monsieur  Torode." 
"  I?" 

"And  who  better,  mo/i  gars?  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  he'd  be  there  yet  gobbling  their  ships  at  his 
will.'    Now  don't  you  be  a  fool,  my  dear." 

And  to  make  an  end  of  that,  in  due  time  the 
;^yOoo  was  indeed  sent  to  me,  and  I  put  it  in  the 
bank  at  Guernsey  for  the  use  of  Carette  "  and  the 
children,"  as  Aunt  Jeanne  said;  and  of  the  interest 
I  reserved  a  portion  for  the  provision  of  -such  small 
comforts  as  were  possible  to  the  lonely  one  on  the 
Echrehous. 

We  were  married  in  the  little  church  alongside 
the  Seigneurie  at  the  head  of  valley,  by  M.  Pierre 
Paul  Secretan,  and  Aunt  Jeanne's  enjoyment  there- 
in, and  in  the  feast  that  followed,  was,  I  am  cer- 
tain, greater  than  any  she  had  felt  when  she  was 
married  herself. 

We  continued  to  live  with  her  at  Beaumanoir,  and 
she  gave  me  of  her  wisdom  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  land  and  its  treatment,  as  she  did  also  to 
Carette  in  household  matters  and  the  proper  bring- 
ing up  of  a  family. 

Carette  drank  in  all  her  wisdom  — until  the  babies 
came,  and  then  she  took  her  own  way  with  them, 
and,  judging  by  results,  it  was  an  excellent  way. 

We  were  sitting  over  the  fire  one  cold  night  in 
the  spring,  Carette  and  1,  Aunt  Jeanne  having 
gone  to  bed  to  get  warm,  when  a  knock  came  on  the 
door,  and  when  I  opened  it  George  Hamon  came 
in  and  stood  I>efore  the  hearth.  He  looked  pinched 
and  cold,  and  yet  aglow  with  some  inner  warmth, 
and  his  first  word  told  why. 

"  He  is  dead,  Phil.  I  found  him  lying  in  his  bed 
as  if  asleep  :  but  he  was  dead." 

I  nodded  soberly.  He  was  better  dead,  but  I 
was  glad  he  had  not  died  by  my  hand. 


"I  ha\e  got  him  here- 


said  Uncle  George. 


"Here?"     And  I  jumped  up  quickly. 
"  In  my  boat  down  in  Port  du  Moulin." 
"  But  why?" 

"  Because  " — and  he  stood  looking  at  us,  and' 
Carette  nodded  understandingly,  and  at  that  he  went 
on  quickly — "  because  I  have  waited  over  twenty 
years,  Phil,  and  I  am  going  to  wait  no  longer,"  and. 
I  understood. 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  her  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Yes— now.     I  must.     But  not  all,  I  think.     We- 
will  see.     But  not  all,  if  we  can  help  it." 
"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 
"Come  with  me,   if  you  will,"   and  I   kissed  my 
wife,  and  followed  him  out. 

"  You  understand,"  he  said,  as  we  went  across  the 
fields  to  Belfontaine.  "  He  was  among  Torode's. 
men.  I  recognised  him,  and  we  smuggled  him  off 
so  that  he  should  not  be  hanged,''  and  on  that  under- 
standing we  knocked  on  the  door  and  went  in. 

My  grandfather  was  reading  in  one  of  his  big 
books,  my  mother  was  at  her  knitting,  arid  Krok  was 
busy  over  a  fishing-net. 

"Ah,  you  two!"  said  my  mother.  "What  mis- 
chief are  you  plotting  now  ?  It  is  like  old  times  to 
see  you  with  your  heads  together.  What  trouble 
have  you  been  getting  into,  George?" 

"  Ah,  then,  Rachel  !  It  is  out  of  trouble  I  am 
getting.  I  bring  you  strange  news. '  And  she  sat 
looking  up  at  him  with  deep  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

Perhaps  she  saw  behind  his  face  into  his  thoucfhts- 
• — into  his  heart.      For.    as  she    gazed,    a   startled 
look  came  over  her,  and  her  face  flushed,  and  made 
her  voung  again. 
"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Paul  Martel  died  yesterday." 
"Paul?"      And    her    hand    went  quickly    to    her 
heart,  as  though  to  still  a  sudden  stab  of  pain,  and 
for  a  moment  her  face  whitened,  and  then  dyed  red 
again. 

Krok  had  eyed  Uncle  George  keenly  from  the 
moment  he  entered.  Now  he  did  a  strange  thing. 
He  got  up  quietly  and  took  down  a  lantern  and 
went  to  the  fire  to  light  it.  Perhaps  it  had  been  an 
understood  thing  between  them.     I  do  not  know. 

Mv  mother  looked  at  Krok  and  then  at  L^ncle 
George,  and  my  grandfather  stood  up. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  George,  with  a  grave  nod.  "  T 
have  got  him  here,  in  my  Ixoat  in  Port  du  Moulin, 
for  I  knew  you  could  not  credit  it  unless  you  saw 
him  yourself." 

"  Hut  how "  she  faltered. 

"  He  was  among  Torode's  crew — he  was  wounded. 
I  recognised  him,  and  we  got  him  away  lest — well,, 
vou  understand  ?  He  has  been  living  on  the  Ecre- 
iious.  and  he  died  there  vesterdav.  Will  vou  see 
him?" 

Her  silence  seemed  long,  wliile  Uncle  George 
looked  at  her  entreatinglv.  and  she  looked  at  the 
floor,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
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"  Yes,"  she  said  at  last,  and  went  towards  the 
door. 

"  Put  on  a  shawl.  The  wind  is  cold,"  said  Uncle 
George;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  new  and  gentle  right  in  his  tone,  some- 
thing of  proprietorship  in  his  manner. 

And  so  we  went  along  the  footpaths  past  La  Moi- 
nere  and  down  the  zig-zag  into  Port  du  Moulin. 

I  do  not  think  a  word  was  spoken  all  the  way, 
Krok  held  the  lantern  for  my  mother's  feet. 
Uncle  George  walked  close  behind  her,  and  at  times 
before  her,  in  the  descent,  and  helped  her  down, 
and  so  we  came  at  last  to  the  shingle,  and  crunched 
over  it  to  the  boat. 

Krok  put  down  his  lantern  on  a  rock,  and  he  and 
Uncle  George  got  in  and  pulled  out  to  the  lugger 
which  was  anchored  about  twenty  yards  out. 

They  came  back  presently,  and  lifted  out  the  body 
and  laid  it  gently  on  the  stones,  and  Krok  brought 
his  lantern.  My  mother's  face  was  very  white  and 
pinched  as  she  knelt  down  beside  it,  and  at  first 
sight  she  started  and  looked  quickly  up  at  Uncle 
George  as  though  in  doubt  or  denial.  And  presently 
Uncle  George  bent  down,  and  with  his  hand  lifted 
the  moustache  back  from  the  dead  man's  mouth,  and 
my  mother  gazed  into  the  dark  face,  and  said 
quietly,  "It  is  he."  Then  she  seized  my  grand- 
father's arm  suddenly  and  turned  away.  They 
were  stumbling  over  the  rough  stones,  when  Krok 
ran  after  them  with  the  lantern,  and  came  back  in 
the  dark. 

We  laid  the  body   in  the  boat  again,   and  Krok 


lifted  in  some  great  round  stones,  and  we  rowed  out 
to  the  black  loom  of  the  lugger.  Uncle  George  lit 
his  own  lantern,  and  by  its  dim  light  Krok  set  to 
work  preparing  my  father's  body  for  its  last  jour- 
ney. 

He  stripped  the  mizzen-mast  of  its  sail,  and 
Uncle  George  said  no  word  against  it.  If  Krok  had 
required  the  lugger  itself  as  a  coffin,  he  would  not 
have  said  him  nay. 

He  wrapped  the  body  carefully  in  the  sail,  with 
great  smooth  stones  from  the  beach,  and  with  some 
rope  and  his  knife  he  sewed  it  all  tightly  together, 
and  pulled  each  knot  home  with  a  jerk  that  was 
meant  to  be  final,  and  his  hairy  old  face  was 
crumpled  into  a  frown  as  he  worked. 

We  ran  swiftly  up  Great  Russel  under  the  keen 
east  wind,  until,  by  the  longer  swing  of  the  seas,  we 
knew  we  were  free  of  the  rocks  and  islands  to  the 
west. 

Then  Uncle  George  turned  her  nose  to  the  wind, 
and  under  the  slatting  sail,  with  bared  heads,  we 
committed  to  the  seas  the  body  of  him  who  had 
wrought  such  mischief  upon  them  and  in  some  of 
our  lives. 

Uncle  George  and  mv  mother  were  married  just  a 
month  after  our  little  Phil  was  born,  and  I  learned 
again,  from  the  look  on  my  mother's  face,  that  a 
woman's  age  is  counted  not  by  years,  but  by  that 
which  the  years  have  brought  her. 

They  have  been  very  happy.  There  is  only  one 
happier  household  on  the  Island,  and  that  is  ours 
at  Beaumanoir,  for  it  is  full  of  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices  and  the  patter  of  little  feet. 


The  End. 


Kladderadatsch.']  [Berlin. 

Small  Causes— Great  Effecls. 

The  terrible   old   lady   of  Printing  House   Square  would   like 
to   answer  the  Kaiser's  letter  with   cannon  balls. 


Minneapolis    Journal.'] 

"White  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  two  wills — or  more. 
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THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 


THE     THIRTIETH      REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 

OK 

THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  LTD. 

To    be    Presented    to    the    Sharehorders    at    the    Thirtieth  Ordinary    General    Meeting,    to    be    held   at   the    Bank,    126 

Elizabeth-street,  at  noon  on   Thursday,  30th   April,  1908. 

EEPORT. 

The  Directors  beg   to  submit  to   the   Shareholders   their  Thirtieth   Report,   with   a  Balance-sheet  and   Statement   of 
Profit  and  Loss  for  the  Half-year  ended  Slst  March,   1908,   duly  audited. 

After  providing  for  expenses  of  management,  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  rebate  on  bills  current,  tax  on  note  circu- 
lation, income  tax,  and  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profit  amounted  to 

„          ,       ,             .  £23,206     4     4 

Brought  forward  from  30th  September,   1907 857  10    3 


£24,063  14    7 


Which   the  Directors  propose  to   apportion   as  follows,  viz. :  — 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference  Shares £9,121  6    5 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum'  on  Ordinary  Shares     4,057  1  11 

To  Reserve  Fund  (making  it  £120,000) 5,000  0    0 

Balance  carried   forward 5,885  6    3 


£24,063  14    7 


The  Dividend  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office  on  and    after    the    1st  May,   and    at    the    Branches    on    receipt     of 
advice. 

The    Thirtieth   Ordinary    General   Meeting  of    Shareholders  will   be   held   at   the   Head  Office   of    the   Company,    126 
Elizabeth-street,  Melbourne,  on  Thursday,   the  30th   day   of  April,  1908,  at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SELBY    PAXTON.  General  Manager. 
Melbourne,  15th  April,  1908. 


BALANCE-SHEET      OF     THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA      LTD. 
For   th'e    Half-Yeap   ending    3lst    March,   1908. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz. : — 
31,184  preference  shares  paid 

in   cash   to  £9   15s 

77,278    ordinary    shares    paid 
in  cash   to   £1  15s 


£304,044     0    0 
135,236  10     0 


£439,280  10 

120,000     0 

19.063  14 

123,504 


0 


To  Reserve  Fund 

To  profit   and  loss 

To  notes  in  circulation . 

To  bills  in  circulation {22,390 

To  balances  due  to  other  banks 236  12 

To  Government  Deposits — 
Not  bearing   interest,  £35,973 
Is.    Id.;    bearing   interest, 

£284,277  13s.  lid £320,250  15     0 

To  Other  Deposits — 
Rebate  and  interest  accrued^ 
Not     bearing     interest, 
£1,208,295    10s.    5d.;    bear- 
ing interest.  £1,585,165  2s. 

6d 2,793,460  12  11 

3,113,711     7 

To  contingent  liabilities  as  per  contra  . .    . .         157,566    7 


Cr. 


11 
9 


£4,095,753     1     3 


By   coin,   bullion  and   cash    at 

bankers £634,085    0    8 

By  coin    in   transitu     100,000    0    0 

By  British  Consols,  £70,668  158. 
2d.,  at  £82  per  cent., 
£57,948  7s.  6d.;  by  Victoria 
Government  stock  and  de- 
bentures. Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  munici- 
pal, and  Metropolitan  Gas 
Co.  debentures,  at  valua- 
tion,   £80.891    Os.    3d 138,839    7    9 

By  bills    and    remittances    in 

transitu 203,137  17     4 

By  notes  of  other  banks    . .    . .  915    0    0 

By  balances    due    from    other 

banks 41,546    0    8 

By  stamps 1,183  11     3 

£1,119,706  17    8 

By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 

Bank  premises  at  cost  to  new  bank     . .    . .        199,536  15    4 
Other  real  estate  at  valuation     47,563  14     1 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  advances,  ex- 
clusive of  provision  for  bad  or  doubtful 
debts 2,571,379    6    5 

By  liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in 
respect  of  contingent  liabilities,  as  per 
contra 157.566    7    9 


£4.095.753     1     3 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 


To  current  expenaes  (including  salaries,  rents, 

repairs,  stationery,  etc.) £26,670 


To  bank-note  tax 

To  transfer  to  Reserve  Fund 

To  balance 


1,194  11 

5,000     0 

19,063  14 


£51.928  13     7 


By  balance  brought  forward 

By  gross  profits  for  the  half-year,  after  allow- 
ing for  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  re- 
bate on  bills  current,  and  making  provi- 
sion for  income  tax  and  bad  and  doubtful 
debts 


£857  10    3 


51,071     3    4 
£51,928  13     7 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 

To  balance   

£120.000    0    0 

By  balance  brought  forward  . 

£115,000 

0    0 

By  transfer  from  profit  and  loss    . . 

.  .      .           5,000 

0    0 

£120,000     0     0 

£120,000 

0     0 

XOTE. — The  customary  Auditors'  Report  and  the  Directors'   Statement   to   comply   with   the  "  Companies   Act    1896," 
appear  on  the  official  report. 
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The  question  of  the  insurance  of  the  buildings  which 
are  being  erected  by  the  Lands  Department  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Malcolm,  as  workmen's 
homes,  and  officially  known  as  "  improved  small  hold- 
ings," has  resulted  in  some  difference  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  insurance  companies.  The  depart- 
ment, ill  negotiating  with  certain  insurance  com- 
panies for  effecting  the  insurances,  asked  for  some 
■concession  on  the  rates  chargeable  on  the  buildings  in 
consideration  of  the  volume  of  first-class  business  of- 
fered. Under  their  agreement  with  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association,  the  companies  are  unable  to  make 
any  such  concession,  and  the  Government  has  decided 
to  insure  the  various  houses  by  means  of  a  fund  of  its 
own. 


New  South  Wales  banking  averages  show  that  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  deposits  have  again  increased  by 
£1,0U0,(JUU,  and  ad^-ances  by  a  comparatively  small 
amount.  One  prominent  featur'e  is  that  coin  and  bid- 
lion  held  in  this  Sftate  exceeds  £10,000,000. 


General  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Henery  Andrews,  inspector 
of  branches  for  the  Bank  of  Victoria  Limited.  Mr. 
Andrews  died  on  Friday,  at  his  residence,  "  St. 
Leonards,"  Sutherland-road  south,  Armadale,  at  the 
age  of  67  years. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Gibson,  sub-manager  in  Melbourne  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  Ltd.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  manager  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of 
Australasia  Ltd.  This  appointment  will  probably 
enable  the  board  to  allow  the  general  manager,  Mr. 
Selby  ]*axton,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  open  a 
branch  of  the  bank  there,  as  has  been  contemplated 
for  some  time  past. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Skeet,  sub-manager  and  accountant  of 
the  Adelaide  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia 
Limited,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  A. 
Gibson,  as  sub-manager  of  the  Melbourne  branch  of 
the  bank. 


CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts. 

SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       -       £1,900,000. 
ANNUAL  INCOME       £490,000. 

The  COMPANY  has 

Moiiey  ^o  jLe^CTcf 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L,),  or 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Mad* 
Repayable  by  Int^talments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSUHANCB    COMPANY   LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT      . 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-CLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE 


Insurance. 


The  steamer  "  Star  of  Japan  "  which  is  ashore  on 
a  reef  in  St.  Cyprian  Bay,  on  the  nortli-west  coast  of 


OFPICIS. 
mn^BOURMB— 60  Matket  StrMi; 
BTDNBY— 7t  Pitt  Street. 
ADBLAIDB— 71  Klnc  WlUiaai  Streai; 
BBISBANB— Creek  Street. 
PBRTH— Barrack  Street. 
HOBART— Collini  Street. 
LONDON>-St.  Michael'!  Alley.  ComhUl,  V.C« 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Mamaosb 
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Africa,  ha.s  not  moved  her  position  since  slie  struck. 
Tlie  vessel  is  reported  to  be  lying  steady  on  the  reef. 
The  cargo  in  the  'tween  and  shelter  decks  is  dry,  sal- 
vable,  and  in  good  condition.  Four  hundred  tons  have 
been  sent  to  LavS  Palmas,  and  the  salving  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cargo  is  proceeding  promptly.  Pre- 
liminary endeavours  'are  being  made  to  float  the 
ves.sel. 


A  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  Limited 
has  been  opened  at  Pingelly,  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Percy  E.  Welsh,  sub-manager  for  Australia  of 
the  Atlas  Insurance  Company  Limited^  who  left  on  a 
trip  to  England  by  the  s.s.  ''Omrah"  on  21st  ult., 
M-as,  prior  to  his  departure,  the  recipient  of  a  presen- 
tation from  the  sta£f  of  the  Melbourne  office.  Mrs. 
Welsh  and  family  accompany  Mr.  Welsh. 


Tlie  Australian  Paper  Mills  Propty.  Limited,  on  the 
Yarra  Bank.  South  Melbourne,  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  a  fire  wliich  oecurretl  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, 25th  ult.  TJie  fire  broke  out  in  the  "  beater- 
room."'  where  a  quantity  of  pulp  was  being  stewed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  second  story  of  that  section  of 
the  mills,  together  with  the  contents,  was  severely 
damaged.  The  buildings  were  insured  with  the  Aus- 
tralian Alliance  Company  for  £63<J<J,  and  the  c-ontents 
were  covered  by  policies  in  various  companies,  total- 
ling £'13,700.  It  was  whilst  superintending  the  work 
of  tJie  brigade  at  this  fire  that  a  most  unfortunate  ac- 
cident befell  :Mr.  D.  J.  vStein,  the  well-known  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  The  fire 
wa-s  practically  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Stein  was 
about  to  leave  tlie  bmlding,  and  had  just  reached 
the  liead  of  the  stairway  leading  from  the  second 
flooi".  wliicli  was  slippery  with  paper-pulp  and  water, 
when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was  thrown  heavily  to 
the  bottom,  a  distance  of  about  14  feet.  Mr.  Stein 
was  picked  up  in  an  uncon.scious  state,  and  taken  to 
his  home,  where,  undei'  the  care  of  Dr.  Fred  Bird,  the 
Brigade  surgeon,  he  is  making  a  slow  recovery,  and 
his  condition  will  involve  the  loss  of  his  services  to 
the  brigade  for  some  considerable  time.  As  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  accident  became  known,  inquiries  and 
messages  of  sympathy  poured  in  upon  the  brigade  offi- 
cers, among  tiiem  being  telegrams  from  every  State 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


THE    EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

KESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000 ;    GUARANTEE  FUND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fanning,  Esq..  Chairman.  W 
Campbell  Guest,  Ksq.;  W.  H.  Irvine.  Esq..  K.C.M.G.;  Donald' 
Mackinnon.  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  R.  O.M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 

REGISTERED   OFFICE.    No.    85    OUEEN   ST..   MELBOURN*. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per 
form  all  classes  of  trustee  busineii.  JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 


The  shareholders  of  the  Colonial   Bank  of   Austral- 
asia  Limited    held    tlieir    thirtieth    ordinary    general 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  Installing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers^ 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Frosting  Machines, 
&c.,  &c. 
ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 


meeting  at  the  head  office  of  the  company,  cornei-  of 
Elizabeth  and  Little  Collins  streets,  on  the  30th  ult. 
Mr.  Thomas  Skene,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
presided,  and  his  duty  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  must  have  been  an  enviable 
one,  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie  facts  and  figures- 
with  which  he  dealt  representetl  a  record  term  of 
prosperity  and  progress  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  balance-sheet  shows  an  all-round  improve- 
ment. Profit.s  for  the  half-year  amount  to  £23,2U(i, 
a  dividend  on  both  preference  and  ordinary  sharers  is 
declared  at  6  per  cent,  ijer  annum,  £.5000  is  placed  to 
the  reserve  fund,  making  it  £120,000,  and  the  sum  of 
£.1885  is  carried  forward  to  the  next  half-year.  In 
the  cour.se  of  his  remarks  the  chairman  referred  to 
the  reverse  to  trade  caused  by  the  financial  collapse 
In  America,  following  on  a  period  of  unexampleil 
prosperity  <luiing  which  credit  was  abundant.  It  was 
only  in  accordance  Avith  all  previou.s  experience  that 
a  reaction  should  come.  In  view  of  this  the  directors 
pursuing  their  conservative  policy  determined  to  keep 
the  bank  in  a  strong  position,  .so  as  to  be  prepared  tor 
any  emergency.  With  regard  to  the  future,  it  was 
generally  expected  that  there  was  likely  to  be  some 
set-l)ack  in  trade  all  over  the  world,  but  tlie  present 
tinancial  state  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be  ecjual 
to  anv  eincrgtMHV  that   might   arise. 


Please  Recommend 

"  The  Review  of  Reviews''' 

To  Your  rr/ends. 
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The  attention  of  Cultivators  is  especially   called  to  the  Article 

on   the   follovring   pages.       Those  desiring  to  experiment  should 

make  early  application,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast : — 
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NITRO-BACTERINE. 


7/6  PER  PACKET. 


Some  few  years  ago,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association 
Sir  William  Crookes  called  at- 
tention to  the  danger  of  a  nitro- 
gen famine  in  agriculture,  and 
predicted  that  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  there  would  be  a 
general  starvation  among  the 
bread-eating  nations,  owing  to 
exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  soil,  unless  some  means  were  devised  for  pro- 
curing more  nitrogen  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat. 

There  is  little  cause  for  alarm  of  famine  as  re- 
gards phosphates  and  potash,  for  there  are  practi- 
cally unlimited  and  cheap  sources  of  supply  of  these 
elements  to  draw  upon  for  restoring  the  loss  due  to 
cropping.  With  nitrogen,  however,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  nitrogen  naturally  present  in  the  soil 
is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds.  This 
organic  nitrogen  is  converted  by  the  nitrifying  bac- 
teria into  nitrate  nitrogen  before  being  available  for 
plant  food,  and  is  then  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  crops  grown  thereon,  or  washed  out  and  lost  in 
the  drainage  waters. 

Unfortunately,  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen 
in  the  universe  is  limited,  and  the  two  richest  sources 
— guano  and  nitrate  beds — are  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  guano  deposits  have  already  almost 
given  out,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  the  nitrate  beds  will  not  last 
for  more  than  40  years.  Hence  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  nitrogen  problem  is  one  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap  supply,  and  modern 
science  has  revealed  this  by  showing  the  abilitv  of 
leguminous  plants,  when  in  association  with  certain 
bacteria,  to  utilise  the  inexhaustible  store  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,  and  add  large  quantities  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  about 
75,000,000  pounds  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  alx)ve 
every  acre  of  land  of  the  earth's  surface.  Taking 
the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  i6  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  at  eight  shillings  per  100  pounds,  the 
commercial  value  of  one  pound  of  nitrogen  would 
be  sixpence.  At  this  valuation  there  is  nearly 
;^2.ooo,ooo  worth  of  nitrogen  above  every  acre  of 
land,  free  and  waiting  to  be  utilised  ! 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  hold  of  it,  or  of 
some  of  it,  long  considered  insoluble,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  solved.     No  one  has  vet  succeeded  in  ob- 


taining more  than  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  it. 
But  Professor  Bottomley,  of  the  Botanical  Labora- 
tory, King's  College,  has  a  method  whereby  some  of 
it  can  be  drawn  from  the  air  and  banked  in  the 
soil.  He  is  the  only  British  exponent  of  the  system 
which  for  some  years  past  has  gradually  come  into 
use  for  experimental  purposes  in  America,  but  which 
he  has  perfected.  The  germ  of  the  discovery  was 
first  made  in  1886,  when  Hellriegel  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  connection  that  prevailed  between  the 
small  nodules  or  tubercles  on  rhe  roots  of  legumin- 
ous plants  and  the  subsequent  increased  fertility  of 
the  soil.  These  little  knobs,  no  bigger  than  the  head 
of  a  large  pin,  look  like  the  beginnings  of  potatoes. 
The  more  of  them  there  are  to  be  found  on  the 
root  of  a  pea  or  a  bean  the  more  peas  and  beans  are 
there  in  the  pods  of  the  plant,  and  the  better  crop 
does  the  field  yield  next  year.  The  secret  of  this 
relation  between  nodules  below  and  yield  above,  and 
the  subsequent  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  was 
discovered  to  be  the  presence  in  these  nodules  of  in- 
finitely small  microbes,  so  small  that  25,000  of 
them  placed  on  end  would  only  measure  one  inch. 
These  infinitesimally  small  creatures  are  gluttons 
for  nitrogen.  They  eat  as  much  as  they  can  by  day 
and  night,  and  what  they  cannot  eat  they  store  up 
as  nitrogenous  matter  in  these  tubercles.  The 
nodule  is  the  pocket  in  which  the  microbe  stores  the 
cash  which  he_  has  drawn  out  of  his  illimitable 
banking  account  in  the  air. 

When  a  bean  or  a  pea  is  put  in  exhausted  soil 
and  the  seed  is  inoculated  with  an  infusion  of  bac- 
terial solution,  the  moment  a  rootlet  leaves  the  seed 
it  is  attacked  by  the  microbe.  It  eats  its  way  to  the 
stalk  that  is  pushing  its  way  through  the  soil  to  the 
outer  air.  Seated  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  in  some 
way  or  other  which  no  one  can  explain  the  microbe 
absorbs  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  is  supposed  to 
come  down  the  ]>Iant  stem  into  the  mouth  of  the 
greedy  microbe,  which  absorbs  it  and  stores  up  the 
precipitated  result  in  the.se  nitrogenous  nodules. 
The  more  nitrogen  is  ab.sorhed  the  more  fertility  of 
the  .soil  is  increased  and  the  greater  the  crop. 

The  presence  of  these  microbes  can  be  .secured 
by  inoculating  the  seed  with  culture  prepared  in  the 
bacteriological  laboratory.  The  name  of  the  nulture 
is  NITRO-BACTERINE.  The  results  are  amaz- 
ing. The  inoculated  seed  grows  faster,  ripens  more 
rnpidly,  prof^uces  larger  crops  of  better  quality,  and 
LEAVES  THE  SOIL  RICHER  THAN  BE- 
FORE. It  .seems  like  a  miracle.  But  it  is  attested 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
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Given  suitable  conditions,  the 
advantages  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  inoculation  with 
J^itro-Bacterine   are  : — 

I.  Increased  yield  of  legu- 
minous crop. 

-2.  Improvement  of  land  for 
succeeding  crops,  bv 
adding  organic  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil. 

•3.  Increase  of  nitrogenous 
contents  of  inoculated 
plants,  which  means  in- 
crease of  feeding  value. 

4.  Hastens  maturing  of 
plants,  thus  allowing  of 
earlier  marketing  of 
produce  ^^  ith  enhanced 
value. 

Inoculated     crops     mature     on 
:an    average    TWO    TO    THREE 
WEEKS  EARLIER  than  uninoeu- 
lated  ones. 

Xitro-Bacterine  also  benefits  TOMATOES,  but 
in  this  case  the  seed  should  not  be  inoculated,  the 
culture  should  be  applied  to  the  voung  plants. 
STRAWBERRIES  also  benefit  by  a  top  dressing 
of  the  culture. 

PASTURE  LAND,  if  clover  is  present,  is  much 
improved  if  Xitro-Bacterine  is  sprayed  over  it. 

WHEAT  and  other  cereals  receive  immediate 
benefit  if  sown  together  with  clover  seed  which  has 
Tieen  inoculated  with  Xitro-Bacterine. 

Professor  Bottomley's  culture  consists  of  three 
preparations,  separately  packed  in  such  a  form  that 
they  may  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the  world 
by  letter  post. 

TO    PREPARE    THE    CULTURE. 

The  contents  of  the  three  packets  will  produce  one 
gallon  of  culture  solution.  Keep  the  packets  dry 
and  cool.  The  culture  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
vears.  but  it  is  better  used  fresh. 


Bean    Root. 
Withoiit  iuocxilation. 


Bean    Root.    ,   ,  , 
After  inoculation,  sho-\ving-  growth  of  nodnles 


I.    Take 


a   bucket  or   tub, 
place    in    it   one 
water   (preferably  rain   water 
boiled   and   allowed  to  cool), 


clean 


thoroughlv 


and   scald   out 
of   good   pure 
which  has  been  well 
add   the  contents   of 


gallon 


package  Xo.  i.  and  stir  until  the  salts  are  dissolved. 

2.  Then  carefully  open  package  Xo.  2,  and  drop 
the  enclosed  wool  and  powder  into  the  solution,  giv- 
ing another  stir.  Cover  the  tub  with  a  clean  moist 
■cloth  to  protect  the  solution  from  dust,  and  keep 
"in  a  warm  place  (e.g.,  by  the  side  of  a  fire),  but 
-the  temperature  must  not  exceed  75   to  80  degrees 


FaJir.  This  question  of  temperature  has  caused 
anxiety  to  some  users,  but  if  it  be  remembered  that 
a  temperature  similar  to  that  necessary  for  the 
"  working  "  of  veast,  when  mixed  in  the  sponge  by 
the  housewife,  is  all  that  is  required  there  ought  to 
be  no  difl[iculty. 

3.  After  24  hours  add  the  contents  of  package 
Xo.  3.  again  stirring,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
until  it  turns  cloudy.  This  will  take  place  in  from 
24  to  36  hours  if  the  temperature  is  suitable.  If 
the  solution  has  been  kept  cold,  further  time  should 
be  given  (not  exceeding  one  or  two  days)  for  sufli- 
cient  growth  of  the  bacteria  to  produce  the  cloudi- 
ness, as  it  is  useless  for  inoculating  purposes  until 
it  turns  cloudy. 

HOW     NITRO-BACTERINE    SHOULD     BE     USED. 
TO  IXOCULATE  SEED. 

Take  enouirh  cloudv  culture  solution  to  moisten 
the  seed.  This  may  be  done  either  by  dippmg  the 
seed  in  the  solution,  or  by  sprinkling  the  solution 
on  the  seed  and  turning  until  all  the  seeds  are 
moistened.  Seeds  should  not  be  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion, but  merely  nioistoied.  Then  spread  out  the 
seeds  in  a  shady  place  (never  in  direct  sunshine) 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Plant  just  as  you 
would  ordinary  seed.  If  thoroughly  dried  the  inocu- 
lated seed  will  keep  for  several  weeks,  but  the  cul- 
ture solution  must  be  used  fresh,  as  it  will  not  keep, 
after  readv  for  use,  more  than  48  hours. 

TO  IXOCULATE  SOIL. 

Dilute  the  cloudy  culture  solution  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  then  take  enough  dry  soil  so  that 
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These  Broad  Beans  were  the  product  of  one 
inoculated  bean. 

ihe  solution  will  merely  moisten  it.  Mix  thoroughly 
so  that  all  the  i)articles  of  soil  are  moistened. 
Thoroughly  mix  this  soil  with  four  or  five  times  as 
much  soil  ;  then  sj)read  thinlv  and  evenly  over  the 
prepared  ground  just  as  if  spreading  a  fertiliser. 
and  rake  or  harrow  in  immediately.  If  used  as  a 
top  dressing  for  growing  crops,  it  must  be  applied 
in  showery  weather,  so  that  the  bacteria  may  l»e 
"washed  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

TO  INOCULATE  GROWIXG  CROPS. 

Mix  I  part  culture  solution  and  50  parts  water- — 
rsay  h  pint  culture  solution  to  3  gallons  water — and 
apply  directly  to  r<x)ts  of  plants  by  means  of  a 
■»vatering  can  in  gardens  and  water  cart  in  fields. 

IMPORTANT  :  A  different  culture  is  supplied 
for — 


Broad  beans 
Field   beans 
Runner   beans 
Field   peas 
Garden   peas 
Sweet  peas 
Red    clover 
Wliite  clover 
Vetches 
Lucerne 


Lupins 

Tomatoes 

Trefoil 

Sainfoin 

Alsike 

Cow   peas 

Pigeon  peas 

Scy  beans 

Indigo 

Matikolai 


WHAT    NITRO-BACTERINE    HAS    DOKE, 

The  following  re]Jorts.  seleited  from  the  hundreds 
received  by  Professor  Bottomley,  give  a  good  indi- 
cation of  what  practical  farmers  think  of  Nitro- 
Bacterine  :  — 

SHEFFIELD. — "The  peas  were  grown  on 
clay  soil.  Equal  quantities  of  inoculated  and 
non-inoculated  peas  were  so-wn,  and  yielded  : 
Inoculated,  631  pods,  non- inoculated,  433 
l>ods — a  gain  of  45.7  per  cent.     The  inocu- 


These  were  tlie  product  of  one  bean  which 
was  not  inoculated. 

lated  pods  were  longer  and  fuller,  and  a 
jortuiglit  earlier." 

K1T.SO. — ■'  Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  in- 
oculated pea  seed  yielded  more  than  i| 
pounds  uninocuiated ;  the  inoculated  peas 
had  larger  ix)ds,  were  better  filled,  of  finer 
flavour,  and  more  uniform  in  shape  than  the 
unincK:u]ated."' 

SWAFFHAM,  NORFOLK.— '  Result  of  in- 
oculating peas  has  proved  excellent.  An  ex- 
ceedingly ^eavy  crop.  Beyond  this,  the 
most  noticeable  features  alwut  the  different 
varieties  are  that  the  inoculated  have  con- 
tinued bearing  much  longer  than  usual,  and 
ha\e  alm(3St  complete  freedom  from  maggots 
in  the  i)ods,  and  from  any  appearance  of 
mildew  on  the  foliage.  " 

KNAP  HILL,  SURREY.— "I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  ino<'ulation  has  Iteen  a.  splendid  suc- 
cess. I  treateil  half  of  each  roAv  of  broad 
beans  with  the  solution  direct  to  the  roots. 
The  inoi'ulated  ones  were  7 J  to  8  inches 
long  ;  the  non-ino<:ulated  only  4^  inches  long. 
I  left  four  of  the  l)est  plants  in  both  inocu- 
lated and  non-inoi-ulated  jjlots  to  grow  to 
maturitv.  The  average  length  of  the  pods 
from  the  inoculated  plants  was  1 1  inches, 
averaging  8  l)eans  to  the  pod  ;  the  non- 
inoculated  8.^  inches  long,  with  6  beans.  The 
inoculated  f>eans  were  quite  i/iree  iveeks  ear- 
lier than  the  others.' 

CANTERBURY.-"  Strip  20  furrows  wide 
through  centre  of  field  sown  with  beans  not 
dressed  yielded  11  bushels  5  gallons;  strip 
20  furrows  wide  (above)  sown  with  inocu- 
lated beans  yielded  14  bushels  i  g^illon  , 
similar  strip   (Ijelow)  yielded     14    bushels    7 
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1.  Eoots   of    Tares    grown    from 
uninoculat«d    seed. 


3.  Roots    of    Tares    from    inoen- 

lated     seed.       The    young     crop 

was     also     watered     with     the 

solution. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DOUBLE  INOCULATION. 


2.  Eoots    of    Tares    grown    from    inocu- 
lated   seed,    sown     at    the    same    time 
and    in    the    same  field. 


Note  that  the  roots  of  No.  1  are  very  small  and  have  no  nodules.  Those  of  No.  2  are  much  more  healthy, 
but  the  nodules  are  only  on  the  tap-root.  In  No.  3  the  result  of  watering  with  Nitro-Bacterine  is  clearly 
shown ;  the  roots  are  more  numerous,  and  nodules  are  on  all  of  them. 


gallons.  The  whole  of  the  field  where  seed 
was  treated  gave  a  yield  of  6  quarters  2 
bushels,  which  was  very  good  indeed  for  such 
poor  land." 

STAUNTON,  GLOS.— "  The  inoculated  broad 
beans  were  up  a  week  and  a-half  before 
those  not  treated,  and  were  very  much 
greener,  and  more  weight. 

2  rows  inoculated,  65  yards  long,  gave  4^: 

pots. 
2  rows  not  inoculated,  65  yards  long,  gave 
3  pots, 
a  gain  nearly  half  as  much  again,    i^  pots, 
or  52  lbs.,  a  pot  being  42  lbs." 

HARROW. — "  I  tried  your  system  of  inocu- 
lation upon  some  runner  beans  during  the 
past  season,  and  was  surprised  at  the  results. 
The  inoculated  beans  yielded  45  to  50  per 
cent,  more  in  weight  than  those  grown  under 
ordinary  conditions." 

SHEFFIELD. — "  Inoculated  and  non-inocu- 
lated rows  of  runner  beans  were  grown  in 
soil  which  had  had  no  manure  for  10  years. 
The  produce  from  both  lots  was  carefully 
weighed,  and  showed  an  increase  of  inocu- 
lated over  non-inoculated  of  43  per  cent. 
Better  beans  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood." 


HASTENING    THE    CROP. 

RAMEE,    GUERNSEY.— The    runner    beans 

were  grown  with  the  material  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  us,  and  we  may  say  that  we 
have  never  had  a  betten  and  earlier  crop. 
The  seeds  came  up  very  strong,  and  the 
leaves  had  a  nice  dark  colour.  We  picked 
the  first  beans  six  weeks  after  sowing.'^ 

A  more  detailed  report  states  : — "  On  October 
5th,  1906,  we  planted  the  house  with  beans, 
which  did  not  crop  very  well.  The  house  is 
200  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide.  This  crop 
was  finished  on  February  21st,  1907.  We 
then  cleaned  the  house,  burned  some  sulphur, 
washed  the  glass,  and  trenched  the  ground 
about  18  inches  deep,  and  worked  in  2  cwt. 
])ulverised  chalk  and  i\  cwt.  Cross's  organic 
manure.  We  replanted  the  house  with  inocu- 
lated seed  on  February  22nd,  and  our  first 
beans  were  sent  to  market  on  April  8th.  We 
can  assure  you  beans  have  never  before  done 
so  well  in  our  ground.'' 

WH ALLEY  RANGE.—"  The  plot  sotvn  with 
peas  treated  with  culture  was  approximately 
a  fortnight  in  advance  of  a  similar  plot 
planted  with  untreated  seed.  The  plants 
are  exceptional! v  good." 
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Sweet  Pea  Culture. 
One  seed  was  inoculated;   the  other  was 


not. 


OSWESTRY,  SALOP.— "Our  inoculation  ex- 
periment witii  peas  has  turned  out  a  com- 
plete success.  We  have  had  a  splendid  crop. 
The  inoculated  crop  overtook  another  crop, 
not  inoculated,  by  four  weeks." 
SWEET    PEAS. 

HALE. — "  The  inoculation  of  my  sweet  peas 
has  been  an  immense  success.  Unfortu- 
nately the  unfavourable  weather  this  summer 
prevented  me  showing  in  London  on  July 
i6th,  but  with  blooms  2J  inches  across,  and 
stems  18  inches  long,  in  addition  to  numerous 
four  blooms  per  stem  (\ery  few  less  than 
three),  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  there 
were  none  better.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  operations  the  inoculated  seeds 
showed  more  vigour  than  the  others." 

SHEFFIELD. — "  The  inoculated  sweet  peas 
bloomed  remarkably  well,  and  were  the  best 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Nurserymen  and 
market-gardeners  came  from  miles  round  to 
see  them.  They  carried  off  Firsts  wherever 
they  were  shown,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  flowers  were  abnormal." 
IMPROVING     PASTURE     LAND. 

HATTLE,  SUSSEX.—"  I  sprayed  part  of  a 
field  of  grass,  cut  over  each  year,  then  pas- 
tured, with  the  culture  solution.  Now  the 
sprayed  part  shows  a  great  deal  more  white 
clover  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  On  a  piece 
of  very  poor  land  of  7-year-old  pasture  I 
sowed  inoculated  white  clover  seed.  The 
result  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
clover  compared  with  the  other  portion  of  the 
field." 


MELSETTER,  N.B.— "  I  put  the  inoculation 
liquid  on  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  grass 
and  clover  as  a  top  dressing.  In  about  a 
week  I  could  see  an  improvement,  and  it  (the 
clover)  was  far  higher  and  thicker  than  the 
rest  of  the  field  right  on  until  it  was  cut. 
There  was  double  the  quantity  on  it,  and  it 
was  the  same  with  the  aftermath  j  it  came 
up  the  second  time  far  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  field." 

INCREASING    THE    CORN    CROP. 

A  farmer  living  in  Elgin  says  :  "  The  inoculation 
experiment  has  been  a  great  success.  I  sowed  the 
clover  with  oats.  The  part  I  left  untreated  has 
been  a  failure ;  where  treated  there  is  a  good  crop. 
I  thought  when  I  sowed  it,  it  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  corn  crop,  but  only  on  the  grass 
next  year,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  the  top 
of  the  field  which  is  inoculated,  where  the  land 
is  very  poor  and  no  depth  of  soil,  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  oats  where  it  was  never  an\thing  before. 
The  neighbouring  farmers  are  wondering  what  I 
have  done  to  it.  On  the  part  of  the  field  I  left  iiti- 
inociilated  the  oats  are  not  nearly  so  high  or  so  thick 
as  where  it  is  inoculated.^' 

Another  at  Thurles  says  : — -"  The  inoculation  ex- 
periment is  a  great  success.  All  the  clo\er  is  grow- 
ing wonderfully  thick  through  the  barley,  though  it 
is  said  locally  that  clover  will  not  grow  in  this 
townsland." 


TO     OBTAIN    THE 
NITRO-BAGTERINE: 

Remember  that 
the  great  thing  is  to 
get  the  bacteria  into 
the  soil.  The  more 
there  is  the  better. 

Incoculating  the 
seed  is  only  putting 
the  bacteria  into  the 
soil  round  the  seed; 
but  if  you  plant  your 
inof'ulated  .seed  in  the 
soil  and  water  the 
seed  witli  solution 
when  the  seeds  are 
coming  up,  or  even 
before,  the  results 
will  be  even  greater. 

It  cannot  I>e  too 
strongly  emphasised 
that  this  double  in- 
oculation achieves  far 
the  best  results.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the 
following  report  sent 
by  a  well-known  far- 
m  e  r  at  Marazion, 
Cornwall.      He  savs  : 


BEST  RESULTS  FROM 
DOUBLE  INOCULATION. 


Tomato    Culture. 

These  experiments  have 
been  very  successful.  This 
shows  plants  grown  from 
seed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
That  on  the  right  was  water- 
ed with  Nitro-Bacterine  when 
2  inches  high.  The  other  was 
untreated. 
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"  The  peas  were  a  great  success.  Inocu- 
lation of  soil  a?id  seed  returned  a  good 
2,0  per  coit.  more  tl/an  only  seed  inocula- 
tion, and  the  seed  inoculation  showed  a; 
good  20  .per  cent,  better  crop  tJian  the 
jarmya/d  manured  peas.  Inoculation  in: 
l)Oth  cases  rendered  a  fortnight  earlier 
marketing  possible  over  the  manured." 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

One  gallon  of  culture  solution  will  in- 
oculate seed  for  12  to  15  acres  of  land,, 
or,  when  diluted  with  50  gallons  of 
vater.  will,  when  sprayed  or  watered 
on  the  soil,  suffice  for  an  acre  or  more. 

Xitro-Bacterine  will  not  overcome  re- 
sults due  to  had  seed .  improper  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
adverse  conditions  of  weather  and 
climate. 

Inoculation  with  Xitro-Bacterine  will 
be  a  failure  only  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1.  When  the  directions  for  prepar- 

ing the  culture  solutions  are  not 
carefully  followed. 

2.  When  the  soil  is  too  acid  and  in 

need  of  lime.  Liming  to  cor- 
rect acidity  is  as  necessary  for 
the  proper  activity  of  the  bac- 
teria in  the  soil  as  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

3.  When   the    soil     is     deficient     in 

phosphates  and  potash,  these 
fertilising  elements  must  be 
added  if  the  bacteria  are  to 
perform  their  work  properly. 


Lucei'nt— A   Remarkable  Contrast. 

All    those   desirous   of   experimenting   with    NITRO-BACTERINE    should   fill   up   this    Form. 

ORDER     FORM. 


Date 


7  6    Per    Packet. 
Please  send  me packets"   of   NITRO-BACTERINE    for 


(State  crop). 


Name Address 

For  which  I  enclose 

*No    packet    contains    the    genuine    culture    unless    the    trade    mark   is    printed    on    it. 
To  Manager  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  and  C.   Life  Building,  Swanston-street,   Melbourne. 


Rerieir  of   liei-i.-ini.   IjCjOS. 


A     NEW     DEPARTURE. 


W^arner*s 
Safe     Cure 

(Concentrated) 

-NON-ALCOHOLIC- 

2/6  Bottle  2/6  Bottle 

Responding  to  the  urgent  requests  of  many  sufferers,  the  proprietors 
have  decided  to  introduce  a  concentrated,  mm  alcoholic  form  of  that  valu- 
able medicine,  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  under  the  title  of  "  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
(Concentrated)."  The  price  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  2S.  6d. 
per  bottle.  The  bottle  is  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  but  it  contains  the  same  number  of  doses,  the  dose  being  also 
one-fourth,  namely,  a  teaspoonful  instead  of  a  tablespoonful.  The  medicinal 
value  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  medicinal  contents  of  a  5s.  bottle  of 
Warner's  .Safe  Cure  being  concentrated  into  a  2S.  6d.  bottle  of  Warner's 
Safe    Cure    (Concentrated). 

.So  well  known  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure  in  all 
cases  of  kidney  and  liver  disease,  and  complaints  arising  from  the  reten- 
tion  in  the  system  of  uric  and  biliary  poisons,  such  as 

Rheumatism  Biliousness 

Gout  Jaundice 

Neuralgia  Bright's  Disease 

Lumbago  Crave! 

Sciatica  Stone 

Blood  Olsordera  Bladder  Troubles 

Anaemia  General    Debility 

Indigestion  Sick    Headache 

that  the   introduction  of  the   2S.   6d.    bottle  of  Warner's   Safe  Cure   (Concen- 
trated) cannot  be  regarded  t)iher\vise  than  as  a  public  boon. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Store- 
keepers, or  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  H.  H. 
Warner  «.V:   to    Limited,  Australa.sia/i    Biancli,    .Melbiturne. 


Wot    muii.al    a.t<.'anlaj<-     wh<-ti    v^i.    wi»    lo    an    irl vrmsri      pif-a*-    Tipnt'"rm    Ihe    Rfview   o(    Kfview* 
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I'm  the  Robtir 
Tea  Girl ! 


THERE'S  nothing  nicer  or  better  for  you  than  a  cup  of  Rohur  Tea 
—make  it  fresh— put  milk  or  cream  in  it  (and  sugar,  if  you  like 
it  sweetened),  and  it  forms  a  beverage  fit  for  the  Queen  to  drink. 
Robur  is  pure  tea-you  can  drink  it  every  day,  and  many  tunes 
a  day,  without  fear  of  its  doing  you  harm-but  please  don't  let  it  draw 
too  long  or  you'll  spoil  it 

The  No.  1  Grade 
is  tea  that  you  will 
like — it  is  delicious. 


Miss  Irbne  Dillon.— 

Stcznart  £r>  Co.,  Meii. 


Robur.. 


PrioUd   and    put.iiehed  by    John   Osborne.   508   Albert-st     E.    ^«^^--%,«;'t,r '''""''   ''^'"'""' 
AgentB   for   Australasia:    Mesera.   Gordon  &   Ootoh  Pty    L,td 


